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SYKES AND CHASE WITH THE FOUR BIG BROWNS SHOT 


On the Alaska Peninsula for 


Brown Bears 


C. E. Sykes 


WHEN Seward negotiated with Russia 
for the purchase of Alaska, it was 
common talk that he had bought a huge re- 
frigerator, some calling it “Seward’s Ice 
Box.” Few realized that the United States 
had fallen heir to a vast domain almost half 
as large as our mother country, whose wealth 
in minerals, fur} fish, timber, scenery, etc., 
are beyond our comprehension, and whose 
game fields are amongst the finest on earth. 
Search the whole world over and I doubt if 
there is any country on earth that possesses 
so many natural wonders. It has glaciers 
as large as the whole of Switzerland, moun- 
tains higher than any on the North Ameri- 
can continent, flowers that surpass Cali- 
fornia’s best, the world’s greatest bear coun- 
try, presided over by the greatest bunch of 
red-blooded sportsmen the world has ever 
produced. 
Alaska was discovered by a Russian expe- 
dition under Behring in 1741. In 1799 the 
territory was granted to a Russo-American 


fur company by the Emperor Paul VIII. 
Their privileges expired in 1863, and in 
1867 Russia ceded the entire country to 
America for a money consideration of 
$7,200,000. 

At that time little was known of the great 
Alaskan brown, or Kodiak, bear. Just when 
they first came into prominence I do not 
know. What was known as “The Great 
Slaughter” commenced about 1886 and con- 
tinued until about 1899, during which time 
thousands were slaughtered by the natives 
for the hides, which had a ready market of 
about $25 each. The bears were hunted by 
the natives and shot from the beach, in most 
instances, where they were safe from attack 
if they failed to kill promptly. The average 
for the season for each native was fifteen to 
twenty bears, and they were hunted inces- 
santly in every bay, river and on both sides 
of the Peninsula. The days of the big 
browns were numbered if something was not 
done to protect them, when the government 
stepped in and prohibited the sale of brown 
bear skins. Since that time they have been 
on the increase, and they are more than hold- 
ing their own at this time, notwithstanding 
reports we have had to the contrary. (Peter 





ON BROAD CAPE 
This is the same snow-patch on which the two were seen, from the boat, to walk across 


The author heads the largest and 
most successful scientific expedition 
ever undertaken for the big browns 
—two American museums being rep- 
resented. 


Larsen gave me this data; he has been hunt- 
ing them for thirty-five years, and I am sure 
it is correct.) 

Doubtless every sportsman or lover of big 
hunting at some stage of his eventful life 
has a profound hankering for a bear hunt 
where there are real bears. I had digested 
about all the bear dope that had been writ- 
ten to date and had resolved long ago to 
take a hunt for bears only if the opportune 
time ever came. For a long time I had been 
writing to a number of guides along the 
Alaskan coast, gathering all the data I could 
so I would have the necessary information 
before me. Fortunately I found it con- 
venient to spend the summer in Alaska dur- 
ing 1921. Mrs. Sykes and I had planned 
on leaving early in June, as our boy would 
be out of school then. It suddenly dawned 
upon me that by going a little early I could 
take the long-coveted bear hunt and be back 
in Cordova in time to meet my family. 

This was one time it was somewhat em- 
barrassing for me to leave, not on my own 
account, but for Mrs. Sykes. In some way 
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THE SYKES PARTY SNAPPED AT SEWARD 
Left to Right—Rockwell, Hoffmeister, Crabb, Sykes and Dr. Chase 


the news got out that we were going to 
spend the summer in Alaska. Consequently 
it was presumed that I was going to hunt 
all that time, and it seemed to disturb some 
people very much that a good man had gone 
to the dogs. “Why,” they said, “I would not 
let my husband go up there at all; wouldn’t 
think of such a thing! Those big bears will 
eat him alive sure as fate.” Mrs. Sykes 
really became distressed, but I convinced 
her that I would not make very palatable 
bear bait, and that I did not blame her sym- 
pathizers. It is as dangerous for some folk 
to enter a. bear country as it is for them to 
enter the tall and uncut (nut bear-ing 
forests) in squirrel season. At any rate, 
Mrs. Sykes consented for me to go ahead, 
while she planned that she would join me 
in Cordova the early part of June. 

I had also taken this matter up with Mr. 
Folta, the governor’s secretary at Juneau, 
who is an experienced bear hunter and is 
in close touch with what is going on in the 
sporting line, and he advised going to Sand 
Point or in that vicinity. I had also had 
it up with Dr. Chase. and he thought that 
the farther down on the Peninsula the bet- 
ter. I finally bundled up all the corres- 
pondence I had and sent it to Dr. Chase, 
and told him to go ahead and select the 
guide and country and charter the boat and 
get ready to join me. He selected Peter 
Larsen of Unga as guide, and he selected 
Pavlof Bay as our hunting grounds. <A 
short time before I left I received a com- 
munication from Charles Hoffmeister of 
Imperial, Neb., stating he would like to 
join me; also received a letter from Robert 
H. Rockwell of Brooklyn, saying he would 
like to go in the interest of the Brooklyn 
Museum. I was very glad to have them go 
along, as it would not make too many and 
would be all the more enjoyable. 

I left home on the afternoon of April 18, 
being joined by Edwin Crabb of the Okla- 
homa University, at Norman, Okla., as I had 
agreed to furnish a few specimens for the 
Oklahoma Museum, and he was to preserve 
the skins, etc., for mounting. Mr. Hoff- 
meister joined us at Lincoln, Neb., and Mr. 
Rockwell at Seattle. We sailed from Seattle 
April 22 on the S. S. Northwestern, taking 
the Inside Passage to Juneau, then across 
the Gulf of Alaska to Cordova, arriving at 
Cordova April 30. We found Dr. Chase and 
looked after every detail. The provisions 
were all ready to go aboard. For the voy- 
age he had chartered the yacht Rolfe the 
2nd, owned and commanded by Capt. Harry 
Rolfe. Without an exception I doubt if 
there is a better boat of the same size in 
Alaskan waters than Rolfe the 2nd. It is 


65 feet long, 16 feet beam, 9 feet 6 inches 
draft, and driven by a 100-horsepower semi- 
Deisel engine, and built 100 per cent 
stronger than the specifications called for. 
Our crew was composed of Capt. Harry 
Rolfe, “Slim,” engineer; Johnnie Johnson, 
boat helper; Bill King, general utility man 
and to look after the camp, and Ben, the 
chef. 

On the morning of May 1 we sailed on 
our 800-mile journey. Our ride thru Prince 
William Sound was pleasant and inspiring. 
It was as smooth as a mill pond. To our 
right was the mainland, on the left Hinch. 
inbrook and Montague islands. At the lower 
end of Montague Island we entered the 
Pacific Ocean, and here our smooth sailing 
ceased. We commenced to roll and ride 
the big ground swells and in a few moments 
some of our “dry land sailors” made a high 
dive for their bunks, which were in the fore- 
castle. At 9 p.m. we had our first and only 
accident. One of the eccentrics on the 
water pump broke and we were forced to go 
limping into Seward and have an eccentric 
rod made. This took a day and a half, but 
we spent the time very pleasantly. 

At 1:20 p.m. the 3rd we again put to sea 















as the S. S. Admiral Watson came steaming 
into port. In passing seal rocks on our 
right we found the water alive with sea), 
and a little farther on we noted a few 
wicked rocks protruding from the sea and 
untold numbers of sea lions were swimming 
around, climbing up on the rocks and yap. 
ping at us until a big wave would knock 
them off. The farther out we got the higher 
the wind and the rougher the sea. Most of 
our party had gone in the fo’c’sle and were 
wrestling with all their might to stay in 
their bunks while their “innards” was caus- 
ing them no little concern. Pretty soon the 
waves were coming over the bow and 
washed everything clear from the deck to 
the stern. I was in the pilot house with 
Capt. Rolfe and part of the crew, and never 
having seen a boat cut up so, I naturally 
felt a little apprehensive for our safety, and 
asked Capt. Rolfe “if he had ever seen the 
sea so rough before, and how long he 
thought it would keep up?” Being a vet- 
eran at the game, he assured me that I need 
not be alarmed, that it might calm down 
after awhile, but that if it did not, to rest 
easy, for we were absolutely safe as long as 
we stayed off the rocks. Supper time came, 
but our cook was seasick, and those of us 
who were not sick had to manage the best 
we could to get something to eat. It would 
have been almost an impossibility to keep 
anything on the stove even with an iron rail 
around it to keep the pots from sliding off, 
and Dr. Chase was thoughtful enough to 
prepare for just such emergencies by pro- 
viding suitable stuff to eat cold. Supper 
time came and our seasick friends were still 
friendly with their bunks and did not eat 
anything. It was a question how those of 
us in the pilot house were going to get to 
the fo’c’sle without being caught by a wave, 
but we finally picked our chance and made 
a run for it. All the time the sea was get- 
ting rougher. Capt. Rolfe slowed down our 
speed, and this helped us to take the head- 
on waves a little better, but sleep was out 
of the question. I had heard that Shelikoff 
Straits was considered the roughest stretch 
of water on the Alaskan Coast, and thought 
if we found the straits any rougher than at 
present, I did not know whether we wanted 
to go much farther to hunt bears or not. 

About daylight it calmed somewhat and 
we had fair going until 9 a. m., during which 
time we had breakfast and a much-needed 
nap, but not for long. We did not have to 
be told when we entered Shelikoff Straits, 
which our seasick friends dubbed “Shake- 
°em-off”’ Straits. To our left we could see 
Kodiak Island, the home of the great Kodiak 
bear. A little later in the day Katmai was 
visible. This is said to be the second largest 
volcano the world has ever produced, and 
I was reminded of the graphic description 
of the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes ad- 
jacent thereto that I had ‘read of in the 
National Geographic some time before. The 





SYKES AND BEAR NO. 5 
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lop—Transporting the out- 
fit from the Rolfe to shore. 


Circle—One of the many 
jagged rocks protruding 
from the ocean. 


Bottom—S ykes _ sliding 
down a mammoth snow- 
bank between camp and the 
mountains. This was mis 
taken at a distance by one 
of the party for an otter 

trail. 


weather was ideal, and I spent nearly all 
day in the pilot house admiring the endless 
string of snow-capped mountains to our 
right on the mainland and the habitat of the 
_ brown bears on Kodiak Island on our 
Crt, 


During the day we saw hundreds of 
whales, some less than a hundred yards from 
us. We had bucked a high sea for about 
twenty-four hours or more and some of the 
boys had not had anything to eat. As night 
came on, the sea seemed to get rougher (if 
possible to do so) and Capt. Rolfe suggested 
that it did not look very good for the night, 
and he thought it advisable to seek shelter 
at Uyak until the sea calmed down some. 
We were all unanimous in support of his 
suggestion, and at 10 p.m. we tied up to 
the wharf of the cannery and had a much- 
needed hot meal served and spent a very 
nana night on the peaceful waters of Uyak 

ay. 

May 5 found everyone a little more 
cheerful after a calm night and a much- 
needed sleep. The sea was running high, 
and none of us seemed to be in any hurry 
to leave our place of refuge. Breakfast over, 
we decided, after sending a few cards to 
friends, that we would cross Uyak Bay, 
where some of the natives told us many 
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were in the fo’e’sle. 





bears had been seen. We anchored in a 
quiet little cove a few miles from town, 
threw the dory overboard and all went 
ashore, split up in two parties and sallied 
forth in quest of anything that looked like 
a bear. Hoffmeister and Rockwell went to- 
gether and Dr. Chase and I paired off. Of 
course, if we had found a bear it would 
have been a mere accident, but we were 
very glad to get the outing. We did see the 
tracks of five bears, all reasonably fresh, 
and if we had spent a few days in that 
vicinity I am sure we would have gotten 
bear. 


We spent the night in our beautiful little 
cove, where we were protected from the 
wind and where the water was calm, but 
immediately around the point the sea was a 
terror. On the morning of the 6th we raised 
anchor at 7 a.m. and returned to Uyak, 
thinking perhaps the sea might calm down 
and enable us to resume our journey. The 
barometer was gradually rising, and at 7:20 
p.m. Capt. Rolfe decided it was all right 
to proceed. When outside, the sea was 
fairly quiet compared to what we had just 
gone thru. Our next objective was Chignik 
Bay, and with good weather we should have 
reached there early in the morning. 

About 10 p.m. we ran into a head-on tide 


and a strong off-shore wind. 
I was the last man to leave the pilot house. Capt. Rolfe admitted 
that it did not look a bit good, and that he would stay at the wheel 
all night himself. Soon thereafter the waves were breaking over the 
pilot house and we had to close tight the companion way leading to 
the fo’c’sle. It is impossible to exaggerate the miserable night we 
spent. Not one man on board slept one moment. All our bunks 
We left a light burning all night, and it was 
all we could do to hold ourselves in bed, as the boat would climb 
up the monster waves and pitch off in the chasm below, to head right 
into another wave just as high. It dropped so suddenly that you 
would be lifted from your bunk to be caught on the rebound. With 
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It was exceedingly rough, and I think 


the exception of a few times that those who 
were sea-sick said, “Ugh-u-g-h, Oh, God, the 
bucket!” few words were spoken by anyone 
all night. I doubt if there was a soul on 
board that night who did not take stock of 
his past life and see how the ledger balanced. 
This night of torment lasted until 6 a.m. 
the 7th, when we ran into smooth water. 
I was the first to come out of the fo’c’sle, 
and Capt. Rolfe could not believe his eyes 
when he saw me start out. He admitted 
that it was one of the worst nights he had 
ever experienced, and he expected to find 
us all dead. Instead of making nine knots 
per hour, we had been making about three, 
and we did noi reach Chignik Bay until 
3 p.m. Fortunately we had smooth water, 
and Capt. Rolfe was able to “read the 
water” like a book, or we might have met 
with disaster, as at this point the sea is un- 
charted and various shoals extend far out 
from land and the bottom is strewn with 
countless rocks. It is a treacherous coast 
to navigate. We had a good sea to Unga, 
where we arrived at 9:30 a.m. May 8, to 


pick up our guides and packers. We were much 
elated to know that our perilous ride was about over 
and that we would soon be in the hunting country. 

In coming into Unga we passed the cod fishermen 
five or six miles from Jand. It commenced raining— 
the first we had had since leaving Cordova. On our 
right, separated from the mainland, were gull rocks, 
and untold thousands of gulls were nesting on the 
cliffs and the green grass on top. 

We went ashore and met Peter Larsen, head 
guide, and while the guides and packers loaded 
their duffle on board we were royally entertained by 
Judge Driffield and the U. S. marshal, Charles Mc- 
Cullows. We departed from Unga at 4 p.m. May 8 
and arrived at Pirate Cove at 7 p.m. After sending 
some messages home, we decided to spend the night 
there and leave for Pavlof Bay—the end of our 
run—the next day. 

We were told that at one time Pirate Cove had 
been the rendezvous of countless sea pirates engaged 
in unlawful hunting of the sea otter; that smugglers 
and robbers and whole crews had been slaughtered 
by opposing factions, and that untold skeletons had 


been found as evidence. This all may be a 
myth, but if the cove was selected as a hid- 
ing place it could not have been beaten. 
Unless you knew where to find it by some 
landmark, you would never discover it from 
the entrance. 

We hoisted anchor and departed from 
Pirate Cove at 4:30 a.m. May 9 for the 
main camp on Pavlof Bay. As the past day 
and a‘half had been thru smooth seas, and 
with the short stop-overs at Unga and Pirate 
Cove, our seasick friends had come out of 
hibernation, gotten a few square meals that 
stayed with them, and all felt much elated 
to know that our journey was nearly ended. 


At 9:30 a.m., when we were about two 
miles off shore and about three or four miles 
from where we rounded Broad Cape to enter 
Pavlof Bay, someone on board saw two 
bears as they walked across a narrow can- 
yon covered with snow. Bedlam broke loose. 
I was down in the fo’c’sle at the time greas- 
ing my guns. Capt. Rolfe asked me if he 
should endeavor to anchor and let us go 
ashore and try for them. I told him if it 
was safe to anchor with the wind in the 
direction it was, and we could land in the 
dories without being swamped, by all means 
to do so. After passing by where the bears 
were seen about two miles we were able to 
find a suitable place to anchor. 
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SYKES AND CRABB STANDING IN AN OLD BEAR TRAIL 


Doubtless these trails are very old, as some were found which were worn a foot deep 


A high surf was running, and the quick 
eye of Pete Larsen saved us from being 
swamped, by looking back in time to row 
out toward the sea to keep a big wave from 
throwing us on the rocks. In the meantime 
Hoffmeister and Rockwell insisted that I 
take these bears, and under no circum- 
stances would either of them shoot unless 
it was evident that one was going to escape, 
as I had gotten the party up, etc. Of 
course, I appreciated this courtesy, but in 
reality I was reluctant to accept it, but they 
would not listen to anything to the contrary. 
Finally, to settle the controversy, I agreed 
to shoot them. All went ashore except the 
boat crew, Pete and I going ahead. We had 
to walk back down the beach about two 
miles (and a very rough beach it was), then 
climb about a half mile almost straight up. 
It was a very difficult climb. The footing 
was bad, as the ground had thawed only 
about an inch, which made it slippery in- 
deed. Pete was wonderful in marking a 
location as he proved many times after- 
wards. When we got up to about the level 
we expected to find the bears, and near the 
canyon they were supposed to.be in, I sat 
down for a moment or two in order to get 
my wind. Then Pete and I walked oppo- 
site each other, the other boys coming be- 
hind “to see it well done.” 

As we reached the slope leading down 
into the small canyon, we saw the back of 
one of the bears about fifty yards distant. 
We dropped out of sight instantly and waved 
to the boys a few yards behind us to stop. 
Pete cautioned me that if it was a female 
with a cub (it being impossible to tell how 
large they were in the short space of time 
they were visible from the boat) to be sure 
and shoot the old female first or we would 
have a fight on our hands the first thing. 
With this admonition I raised up, threw the 
safety off and advanced cautiously. “Hiyu 
Skookum!” Instead of two bears, there 
were four of the big browns within a radius 
of fifteen feet of each other—a large female 
and three two-year-olds. The female was 
lying down where the snow and earth met, 
with her head resting on the snow, while 


one of the two-year-olds was lying on his 
back, all four feet in the air, against the 
old bear. The other two were “nosing” 
around. This was more bears than I had 
ever “tackled” before; it was an experience 
and thrill that I had longed for a thousand 
times—one that comes to few bear hunters 
in a lifetime. Without a second’s delay I 
aimed for the head of the large female, and 
at the crack of the rifle she never moved a 
muscle or batted an eye. If I had not seen 
her head shove down in the snow I would 
have thought that I had missed her entirely. 
She was asleep and did not wake up. As 
quick as lightning the one that was lying 
against her wheeled over and gave her an 
awful wallop with his right foot. As he 
walloped her I dropped him across her. The 
third one had raised up on his hind legs 
and by that time was looking straight at me. 
I sent a bullet thru his chest and broke his 
back, and the fourth one had decided by 
this time to hunt a quiet place without de- 
lay. He was on the run, and my next shot 
caught him behind the shoulder as he was 
struggling to get out of a gully. Tho mor- 
tally wounded, I gave him another shot in 
the head to put him out of misery. This 
was all done, I would judge, in less than 
ten seconds, as I shot as fast as it was pos- 
sible to work the bolt. 

We found that the female was shot thru 
the center of the brain. The bullet ploughed 
thru her neck and lodged low down in her 
shoulder, just under the skin, and was bent 
in the shape of a crescent and very much 
elongated. We also found that a sliver from 
the bullet that killed the old bear had come 
out of her shoulder and penetrated the bear 
that was lying on his back against her. He 
evidently thought she had bitten him when 
he wheeled over and walloped her. The 
next thing in order was to straighten them 
around and take some pictures. All four 
skins were in the very best condition, and 
with a large male to go with them will make 
a complete group that cannot be beaten for 
museum purposes. 

I had known Pete but a few hours, but I 
could tell from the twinkle in his eye that 


he was greatly pleased with our good luck, 
and without further comment he walked up, 
took me by the hand and said, “D—n good 
work.” Dr. Chase was in the act of taking 
a picture of me and the surroundings, | 
afterward learned, as I fired the first shot. 
Then he forgot all about it. Messrs. Crabb 
and Rockwell did the official measuring, as 
this was exactly what I wished for the 
museum, and the guides skinned them out. 
Dr. Chase and I returned in the direction of 
our boat, and in the solitude of a beautiful 
May morning we sat down by the side of a 
brook for a few moments retrospection. 

When we had given them time to skin the 
bears out we lifted anchor and drifted down 
about opposite where they would land on 
the beach. At 2:35 p.m. all came aboard 
and we headed for Pavlof Bay, arriving at 
the head of the bay late in the afternoon. 
There is a small island near the mainland 
and in this island is a quiet little harbor 
where you are protected from all rough 
water and storms. We decided to lay-to 
for the night and make camp on the main- 
land the following day. 

As soon as we anchored, some of the boys 
got out for a little walk. One had his rifle 
along, and before the others knew it he was 
shooting at a fox. He did not know that 
he was a domesticated animal, and as long 
as he did not kick up the dust any closer 
they thought they would let him go on and 
have a good time. To hear him tell it, he 
hit him the last two shots. He was in the 
act of putting in a fresh clip when one of 
the boys said in a casual way, “The poor 
darn fool don’t know he is shooting at a 
tame fox.” “The h—l1 I am! Well, he is 
not hurt any.” “Thought you said you hit 
him the last two shots?” “Aw, shut up.” 

On the 10th we moved up near the mouth 
of a lagoon at the head of the bay and an- 
chored in shallow water about a half mile 
or more from shore, put the dories over- 
board, also our little clinker-bottom boat 
which we had brought along for the Evin- 
rude motor. We soon had our duffle loaded 
in the small boats and headed for the 
lagoon. Fortunately it was high tide and 
we could run the dories and little power 
boat about a mile up the tide-water lagoon 
and camp at an old campsite, while Capt. 
Rolfe returned to the little harbor in the 
island, where we could reach him very handy 
in case we wanted to move or should happen 
to need anything that was left on board. 
As we were unloading our duffle, hundreds 
of geese came flying closely and lighted on 
a long sand bar between our lagoon and 
the bay. We found an abundance of snipe 
and yellow legs on shore. 

As soon as we landed at our campsite we 
set about gathering all the driftwood avail- 
able for firewood. In places the alders are 
some distance from the beach, and even if 
close by they make mighty poor fuel in a 
camp stove. There is no timber whatever. 
In a short while we had a very commodious 
cook tent and eating quarters in connection 
arranged, being 14x32, and four tents for 
sleeping quarters. We brought boards from 
Pirate Cove sufficient to make all tables and 
shelves necessary. Our campsite was very 
imposing. In front of us lay the bay, while 
to our right, and starting at the beach, prac- 
tically, were the Twin Volcanoes, rising 
from sea level to 9,000 feet. These two vol- 
canoes look to be the same height and make- 
up. One is dead, while the other is active. 
On~ several occasions, looking thru _high- 
power field glasses, I could see the fresh 
lava running down the sides and the hot 
steam escaping therefrom. One of our 
guides, or packers, told us the story of these 
two volcanoes first hand, as he was on the 
little island off shore the night before they 
broke loose. Suffice it to say I am not look- 
ing for any volcanoes. 

At last we are ready to choose our hunt- 
ing grounds. Our contemplative minds are 
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now at rest. All around us is the home of 
the great Alaskan brown bear, perhaps the 
most coveted trophy on the North American 
continent. There is naturally more or less 
risk to a hunt of this kind. Sometimes dis- 
astrous, sometimes pathetic, sometimes funny. 

Leaving camp at 8 a.m. May 11, Hoff- 
meister and his guide elected to hunt to the 
left of the volcanoes, Dr. Chase and I to 
the right, Rockwell and his guide down the 
beach towards Canoe Bay, then across 
towards the Bering Sea side. We covered 
about eighteen miles during the day, return- 
ing to camp at 4 p.m. without having seen 
a single bear or track. The only living 
thing we saw was a few white rabbits, two 
red foxes and two small bands of caribou. 
Of course, there was a lot of snow on the 
eround, and Pete said the season was later 
than usual, and it might be several days be- 
fore we found any bear. However, we got 
acquainted with the lay of the land, etc. 
| might say that the country around Pavlof 
Bay is covered with fine cinders from the 
volcanoes, and the walking, as a whole, is 
the best I have ever seen in a hunting coun- 
try. The hills are long and rolling. not very 
steep, each one a little higher until you 
reach the foothills. You will find several 
salmon streams, most of which are very nar- 
row—but throat deep to a giraffe in places. 

In hunting a country like this it is not 
the man who covers the most miles that finds 
the most bears. It is like a field trial dog 
that takes a straight course for a mile or 
two and you find him on a point. He may 
pass up a half dozen coveys en route. The 
man who can take a good pair of field 
glasses and detect a moving object quickly 
for a distance of five or six miles is a good 
hunter. When convinced there is nothing in 
sight, move somewhere else. 

On the 13th we were out about 4 a.m., 
the rain having stopped, tho it looked threat- 


ening. Pete, Dr. Chase and I went back in. 


the direction of the Twin Volcanoes, Hoff- 
meister over the same territory as before, 
while Rockwell went towards the river that 
runs between the Twin Volcanoes and a 
lone voleano on the Bering Sea side. We 
had decided to go farther up the foothills 
and hunt today, and when about eight miles 
from camp we found. several fresh bear 
tracks, all made within the past twenty-four 
hours. Naturally this was stimulating. We 
now knew that some of them had come out, 
and that our chances for seeing one were 
very good. We separated and picked a good 
lookout place and spent perhaps an hour in 
that immediate vicinity with our glasses 
trying to get a glimpse of one traveling. As 
a usual thing if it is at all warm they will 
travel until 10 or 11 o’clock and then lie 
down on the snow, or get in a cool place in 
the alders and sleep until the middle of the 
afternoon. It is an easy matter to detect 
them as they cross a snow bank. 

After a long watch we decided they were 
feeding or had lain down, and as there was 
more ground covered with snow up where 
we were than otherwise, and where the earth 
was barren it was soft and tracking was an 
easy matter, we decided to take up the 
freshest track and go after them. There 
were the tracks of one big female and a two- 
year-old that were unquestionably made last. 
| did not care for the two-year-old, but the 
track of the old bear was worth following. 
‘Round and ’round we went. They took us 
a merry chase, but we could tell that we 
were gaining and it was only a question of 
time until we would overtake them. So in- 
terested were we that we did not stop to eat 
lunch, for we hoped every moment that we 
would overtake them. During the chase we 
crossed many other bear tracks, but none as 
fresh as the ones we were on. We also 
crossed our own tracks a time or two; then 
we knew they were “milling” around, but 
we could not understand why they did not 
lie down. It was 4 o’clock and we had then 
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followed them at least fifteen miles. We 
felt positive we would find them before long, 
as the tracks were getting much fresher all 
the time, when nine shots rang out not a 
mile ahead of us. Right then Pete exploded. 
He was mad enough to spit against the wind. 
Chase and I finally “cooled” him off, and we 
went lower down to an alder patch and made 
a pot of tea and ate our lunch, then re- 
turned to camp at 7:40 p. m., having covered 
at least thirty to thirty-five miles. It de- 
veloped that Rockwell and his guide saw 
these two bears traveling and saw them lie 
down. Not knowing, of course, that we were 
on their trail, they went after them and got 














This is not a soldier hurrying to the front; 
instead it is Mr. Crabb trying to step from one 
bear track to another. This is a typical cinder 
bed found near the volcanoes. 


them both, a large female and a fine two- 
year-old, exactly what Rockwell desired for 
the museum. I was delighted to know that 
he got them, for I did not want the cub, 
as 1 had completed my museum group ex- 
cept for the male. 

Mr. Crabb was out collecting rodents, etc., 
and came leading a porcupine up to camp. 
Not wanting to injure his anatomy with a 
club, he elected to chloroform him. He 
staked him out while he ate supper, and 
when he returned to give him the “coup de 
grace,” the “porky” had chewed the string 
in two and had left for parts unknown. 

On the 14th it was cold and foggy, the 
wind blowing off the bay. It was useless to 
try to hunt unless the wind shifted, which it 
did late in the afternoon. Then Hoffmeister 
and I went out for a short hunt, while Rock- 
well took care of his skins taken on the 13th. 
Hoffmeister covered practically the same 
course as the day before and saw tracks of 
three large bears, which tracks measured 
12 inches, 13 inches and 14 inches, respec- 
tively. The boys at camp went trout fishing 
in one of the salmon streams nearby and in 
a very short time returned with a magnifi- 
cent string of Dolly Varden variety from 
12 to 20 inches long. The only tackle avail- 
able was some cod line, they using the extra 
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rifles in camp for fish poles, tying the cod 
line around the muzzle. With store-bought 
tackle there is no telling what they might 
have caught. 

Evidently Pete sat up the greater part of 
the night watching the weather, as on the 
morning of the 15th he had us up at 2:30. 
At 3:15 we had breakfast and at 3:30 we 
were “hitting the cinders” toward the foot- 
hills. There was a strong south wind blow- 
ing, and in order to reach our objective and 
leep the wind in our favor we took a north- 
west course, intending to circle around and 
hunt facing the wind. It was very cold and 
looked like it would be a good day for hunt- 
ing, and as we had had so few good days, 
we planned to take advantage of it. We 
took one of the packers with us, as we were 
determined to get a bear or cover many 
miles in the effort. 

We were gradually circling toward where 
we intended to hunt, and were about four 
or five miles from the camp. Dr. Chase, 
Pete and I were walking some distance 
apart, talking to each other, and our packer 
was bringing up the rear a hundred or two 
yards behind. We had hunted this country 
night and morning every day we had been 
out and never dreamed of a bear being in 
reach of us, as there were very few alders 
and it was open, rolling country. To our 
amazement, however, we heard our packer 
hollow at the top of his voice, “Here is a 
bear standing up down here.” Just as we 
looked back we saw a bear about a hundred 
yards behind us and a couple of hundred 
yards to the right of where we had come, 
drop down on his “all-fours” in a small 
alder patch. Not knowing that he had been 
paralleling us, we retraced our steps as fast 
as we could run in order to get the wind 
in our favor. When we thought we had 
done this, we circled, running all the while, 
and about the time we started to close in 
he stood up on his hind feet again and took 
a survey of the country. We were in plain 
view of him, and as he turned his head our 
way, his back and shoulder were quartering 
to us, offering a fine shot at about 100 yards 
or a little better. Pete said in a hurried 
tone, “Give him h—ll; he is a good one, and 
he sees us!” He had hardly spoken when 
I shot, as I did not intend to pass up an 
opportunity like this. The first shot knocked 
him flat, and we could see from the puff 
of hair as the bullet hit that he was struck 
in a vital spot. Before he had any chance 
to get up I gave him another shot. He lay 
still and was dead when we reached him. 
He was a medium-sized male with a fine 
coat of fur. 

If it had not been for our packer coming 
behind us I am convinced we would never 
have seen this bear, as he had been travel- 
ing parallel to us for a half mile or more, 
not over 159 yards to our right. The light 
was not very good that early in the morning 
or doubtless we would have seen him, unless 
he was in an alder patch as we passed him. 
It shows that you can never tell what a wild 
animal will do. There is no question but 
that he winded us, and as a rule he would 
have run instantly. There was nothing to 
keep him from seeing us when he stood up 
the first time, as we were traveling on snow. 
He might have been a little peeved and de- 
cided to stand his ground. 

It was near the top of a hill where Bruin 
met his fate, and to avoid the full force of 
a frigid wind we pulled him to the bottom 
to skin him out. After this was done we 
decided to call it a day and return to camp, 
even tho it was not yet 8 o'clock, as the low- 
flying clouds indicated rain. Had we gone 
on, and the weather clear, doubtless we 
would have seen more bears during the day; 
but we acted wisely, as we had not been in 
camp long before the rain came down in 
“peg and snow fell most all day in the 

ills. 


(To be continued in our next number.) 
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PAT AND BUFFALO WHICH WAS KILLED IN ITS TRACKS WITH A .405 WINCHESTER 


Shooting African Game by Proxy 


An interesting description of the killing by the author’s son, assisted by 
the author, of two bull elephants and other game 


HEN in the middle of the plain, be- 

tween our spring and the crater rim, 
we jumped a big leopard. I was carrying 
the .250 Savage, full of hards, and I think 
I shuddered at the sight of “spots,” for I 
have been twice mauled by the family, be- 
sides having read “The Leopard Woman.” 
But I must not let that cat get away un- 
challenged, so I pulled down, found hair 
thru the sights and jerked. My hand is not 
steady, but luck was with me. The streak 
of black doubled up, rolled and came to 
rest in a sitting position with a broken back 
somewhere about the middle. “Did I run 
up and look?” Not on your life! Leopards 
have a proclivity for coming back—not nine 
times, like some cats, but once is enough 
for one to get scratched up—and I had had 
enough wooling for one day, so I dropped to 
the ground, took a rest on my knee and put 
one thru his neck, which left him ready to 
skin. We performed this ceremony in about 
four minutes, as a haze settled over the 
mountain, the first warning of the close of 
day, so we hurried on toward the rocks 
which marked the break in the wall where 
the game trail led downward. As we ap- 
proached it a pair of gleaming white tusks 
came over the top, followed by a pair of out- 
spread ears as big as blankets; there was 
blood on those ears, and the owner was in 
a hurry to get across that mile of prairie to 
the cover of the forest beyond. He was 100 
yards out on the open when Bone-head No. 2 
stuck his ivory over the rim. But he was 
older, bigger and seemed to be in no hurry, 
for when his head was up to full view he 
felt the air, shook his head, snorted, then 
with a supreme effort lurched his ponderous 
body over the abrupt rise of some six feet 
and displayed the biggest spread of elephant 
hide I had ever yet seen, and I was only 


Charles Cottar 
PART II 


[The preceding (or first) chapter related the 
incidents of the trip in a Ford truck by Mr. 
Cottar, his son Mike, and natives, for a distance 
of 400 miles from Nairobi to Marsabit Moun- 
tain; of Mr. Cottar’s single-handed experience 
in wounding an elephant and being attacked by 
it; of his miraculous deliverance from death; of 
his escape to camp, and of his then’ going to 
his son’s assistance, two miles from camp, where 
Mike had one elephant dead and _ another 
wounded. The former chapter ended with Mr. 
Cottar’s hasty preparation to leave camp for the 
scene of his son’s encounter.] 
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twenty yards away, without a gun that would 
do the necessary under the conditions. So 
I sat tight and took in the surroundings, 
whilst “Pan piped” and the haze settled over 
the land, marking the close of one sad day 
for elephants—for I noticed that this big 
chap was wounded sorely in more than one 
place, as demonstrated by his gait and the 
dried blood which had run down his ear, 
side and legs—evidence that Mike had been 
punching him promiscuously, or perhaps 
where he could, owing to conditions and 
emergency. 

It was a magnificent sight, but we had no 
time to contemplate it if we were to reach 
the bottom in time to interview Mike and 
congratulate him on his luck that day. We 
hurried over the steep decline to a point 
half-way down where I stopped for a mo- 
ment’s rest and to let the natives catch up. 

With the glasses I picked up the dead 
elephant with two natives leaning against it; 
then I picked up the form of No. 2, crippled, 
standing 100 yards away, in the thicket. 
His ears went out, his trunk up and his huge 


body vibrated and reeled, while the big 
crater reverberated with the shock and re- 
port of a heavy rifle. Then the old boy 
reeled again, trotted out in a circle, took 
four more jars, trotted back, swinging his 
trunk violently. 

We scrambled on to the bottom, met the 
two natives first, then Mike came from ap- 
parently nowhere, out of the haze, carrying 


_ the old Winchester with the action open and 


empty. When I asked him, “Why are you 
after that beast with the Winchester,” he 
replied, “Cartridges all gone for the .470. 
Just planted the last of the .405s. Did you 
bring any more?” I handed him twenty for 
the Winchester. 

He filled up the rifle, whilst he warned 
me that that was a bad elephant and in a 
worse place, for the thicket was full of 
buffalo, which always ran about and put the 
elephant wise before he could get in a shot 
that would do the business. 

Then Mike produced a badly-bent and 
twisted .470 cartridge and remarked that it 
was all the fodder he had left before I came. 
It looked useless, but I figured we could 
fire it, so I drove it into the left barrel of 
the .470 with the heel of my hand, then 
with the handle of the hand axe until the 
gun would close. Then we started around 
the ‘thicket, prepared to have it out with 
the denizen of the jungle, with the odds of 
semi-darkness against us. Mike led the 
way down a long, narrow avenue in the 
thicket until the brush was reached at a 
point some fifteen yards from the elephant, 
where we halted. Mike insisted that I stop 
there whilst he would creep in and, with the 
single cartridge, end the day’s business. 
Being sore and tired, I took the other two 
guns and waited—waited for seemingly an 
hour. A hyena laughed somewhere on the 
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THE COW RHINO WHICH ATTACKED US WITH HER INFANTRY NEAR LON GAI 


rim, whilst a jackal howled his knowledge 
of the scent of blood and a very good 
feed. Then from the thicket came the pop- 
ping of breaking brush and the clatter of 
feet—too many feet and too fast for the 
elephant—then the brush parted directly in 
front of me and out sprang about eight 
buffalo, which came directly at me. Not 
realizing what they were up against, I in- 
stinctively sprang to one side, caught my 
feet in a tangle of vines and fell headlong 
into the grass, whilst the medley of hoofs 
beat a tattoo on the hard earth as they de- 
parted for new cover. But in falling, the 
Savage was accidentally discharged, and 
from the thicket came a roar from that old 
elephant, and Mike’s yell to look out, that 
he was coming. Then Mike broke out of 
the bush, right by me, yelling, “Run! beat 
it; he is coming”—but I could not run, nor 
beat it, nor fight. The game was up to the 
younger ‘generation, and I told him to get 
busy. He let off that old express full in 
the face of the mad bull, but without any 
apparent effect except to stagger him. He 
came on, while Mike was reaching for the 
Winchester, which I, now on my feet, was 
handing out to him. 

It was close work. The opening in the 
brush was small, the elephant close—about 
ten yards—and it was nearly dark: But he 
had to be stopped, for two maulings in one 
day was too many—thanks! 

At about eight yards Mike fired, the gun 
throwing fire clear to the head. He hesi- 
tated, then with a scream of rage plunged 
forward. 

As he cleared the brush he looked as tall 
as the walls of the crater, yet I hadn’t time 
to figure his height by triangulation, and 
his longitude and latitude were matters of 
conjecture, there not being time to take 
bearings. The sun was down and the stars 
had not risen. There was but one thing 
noticeable—he was bearing down on us at 
terrific speed—us alone there in the bottom 
of that crater, alone in the wide, wide world 
with nothing between us and the ball of in- 
furiation save that old Winchester. But it 
had a record of-about 400 big animals, and 
had as yet never failed. Then the demeanor 
of old ivory-nut became contagious. I up 
with the Savage and yelled “Shoot!” Both 
guns cracked together—that is, if the Savage 
cracked at all—but the Winchester con- 
tinued to grind, and at the end of the five 
cartridges that old son of Baal thought of 
an engagement elsewhere and beat it back 
to his retreat in.the bush. 

Then we held a council of war. Mike 
said he was tired out, that his legs were 
cramping and his arms would not move 
quickly, and it was not “fun” going into 
that bush in the dark, and if we kept it 
up someone would be scraped from the 
bushes with a stick the next morning, if the 
scavengers left so much of us on which to 
perform. His view was at best far from 
optimistic. At that moment Kachilo, who 
had gone to the wagon for more cartridges, 


came up, and we reloaded. I suggested that 
it was a question of quitting or working 
fast, as every minute it was growing darker. 
So we again crept into the jungle. Mike 
drew the elephant’s attack and again emptied 
the Winchester. Then we crept back into 
the clearing and awaited results, as Mike 
thought he had planted one in his “works.” 
In a few seconds there was a sniff, a groan, 
and the bushes creaked. “Look out, the 
blighter is coming for. more,” said Mike, 
and his -head swung thru the brush almost 
over us. 

I directed the fire and Mike sloughed 
them into him—five into the chest and 
throat. Then I turned over the .470, and 
as the beast turned to get something he had 
forgotten he got the two lumps of lead and 
copper in the ribs, each driven by a handful 
of cordite. He reached his little trampled 
spot in the brush, but could not stop. He 
kept milling about, and finally, with a groan 
of pain, settled amongst the snapping brush 

then with a ramble and thud he went 
down. With cocked guns we went in to 
see the results of the last fusillade of shots. 
With the aid of a hand flashlight I saw him 
struggling to get up, and yelled to Mike to 
run up behind and give him one in the joint 
of the skull and neck, which he did—at so 
close a range that the report of the gun 
sounded as if it had been discharged in a 
well. But it did the work—a quiver or two 
and the old beast that had been a youngster 
when the United States was not, had given 
up the ghost. 

What a great story the life romance of 
an elephant—but what's the use of trying? 
There are no words in our puny dialect to 
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do the question justice; when elephants 
talk we will hear real romance, not before. 

We had no time for sentiment. We were 
tired; it is no small job to fight elephants 
for a whole day, without food or drink, in 
a sun heat of about 165 degrees. 

The natives, unmindful of the row we had 
been carrying on, had built a fire at ele- 
phant No. 1, had warmed the food and tea, 
and had a good start toward cutting out the 
tusks. Yet it was about midnight when the 
job was finished, and we lay down on the 
hard, rough ground about the fire for a few 
hours’ rest and sleep, both of which were 
next to impossible. Food and water had 
been inadequate. A horde of hyenas came 
on the scene and serenaded us with laughs, 
wails and howls, even coming close enough 
to sniff us as we tried to sleep. Then an 
occasional buffalo that had got a fright dur- 
ing the day would come past, snorting and 
grunting, in search of the herd. And, once 
being aroused by heavy foot pounding over 
the dry ground, I looked up to see a lone 
elephant within thirty feet of the fire, going 
past in a long, swinging elephantine trot, 
sure 2 grotesque sight in the shadows cast 
by smoke and haze, and not all reassuring, 
nor sleep-provoking to one who had spent 
the day in close proximity to the end of 
things with elephants for companions. 

Fortunately the night was well on the way 
when we lay down, and morning came 
quickly. 

As the fire died down and we started to 
the second elephant, the hyenas and vultures 
pressed their claim to the remains of No. 1 
and had their breakfast well completed and 
the huge creature quite devoured by the time 
we had the tusks out of the second one. 

With the tusks out we began to count 
noses to see who would carry the stuff to 
camp. Four loads of ivory and four negroes 

no, there were but three, Jerokie having 
slipped away, taking one axe, the small junk 
and the Savage rifle. So I carried the two 
remaining guns while Mike and the three 
boys carried the four tusks. They were all 
heavily loaded, as the bones weighed near 
eighty pounds each—no small load to carry 
up a mountain on an empty stomach. 

The sun was well up when we reached the 
top -of the escarpment. Jerokie had taken 
the leopard skin, so we hurried up, breakfast 
being the incentive. 

At the top of the canyon, east of camp, 
we made a discovery. Camp was full of 
local negroes, and there were groups of rid- 
ing mules and camels. Some of the men 
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KIPLING’S “FEMALE OF THE SPECIES” TRYING TO SNEAK AWAY 


as seen thru the glasses wore the uniform of 
native soldiers, whilst some were wrapped 
in American muslin, dirty and torn, while 
some were armed with rifles, and others had 
spears stuck in the ground about where they 
sat, while all were eating, being served by 
Jerokie. Mad? I guess we were! 

I sat down, took the old Rigby, aimed at 
the top of the tree that shaded the camp 
and pulled! Ghee whiz! both barrels went 
off! It was like a seismic disturbance, and 
it disturbed! Two good-sized limbs tumbled 
down from the tree top, and those natives 
moved some! Their get-away was swifter 
than graceful. In some cases camels out- 
ran mules, in others riders outran their 
mounts. But one chap stayed; he was too 
scared to run, and I was too badly bruised 
to be courteous, but reached the camp in a 
bad state of temper. 

The lone stranger met me at the entrance 
to the camp; he was without doubt wearing 
the King’s uniform, and armed with a Lee- 
Enfield, and a preponderance of “cheek,’ 
for he failed to salute or speak. This is 
more than a white man in Africa is expected 
to bear, and I was no exception. I caught 
his collar in my hand and landed my boot 
on his anatomy. “Did he speak?” No; but 
two cartons of cartridges fell from his 
clothes. A real cartridge factory in a desert 
is not to be sneezed at, so I cleared him 
from camp. I took stock and found that 
besides the recovered cartridges the balance 
of same caliber (.250 Savage) were gone, 
as well as my aneroid, sextant and compass, 
and the dynamite detonators, and last, but 
not least, a coil from the motor. 

This was serious, as we could not move a 
mile without all four of the coils, as with 
all the versatility of the Ford a coil could 
not be substituted in that corner of the 
desert, and it was 400 miles to relief! 

Of course, Jerokie was the culprit. I took 
him to task, but negro-like, he denied any 
knowledge of the missing things, and be- 
came insolent, thus voicing his equality— 
Christian teaching—but a dangerous thing 
for a black man to attempt anywhere. 

After administering some corporal punish- 
ment to Jerokie he disclosed the whereabouts 
of the missing articles—greatly to our relief 
—so, worn to a frazzle from the excitement 
and exertions of the day, we retired. 

We enjoyed a night of real sleep, punctu- 
ated only occasionally by the wail of a dis- 
appointed hyena or the blare of the trumpet 
of some angry elephant at the water, and at 
4 in the morning the beating of native drums 
awoke us to a drizzling morning: with the 
wind blowing about forty miles per hour. It 
was naturally warm, and the rain would be 
confined to the higher slopes of the moun- 





tain, so we crawled out, ate a bite and hit 
the road for lower country and clearance 
from the trouble we might have brought on 
from booting the native soldier the previous 
day. 

Old Jerry hit it off admirably, slipping 
and sliding as bad as a camel on the steep 
slopes, but covering ground much faster 
than the desert-ship. 

A mile from camp we ran right into a 
herd of elephants which seemed somewhat 
agitated at the noise of the car, but its ap- 
pearance under a cover of tightly-lashed 
canvas reassured them, and we had to get 
out and fire a few shots to drive them from 
the narrow path that we might get by. 

Unfortunately they carried no ivery worth 
while, thus saving us the delay of cutting it 
out and perhaps complications with natives 
who were out under instructions to either 
delay or stop us from leaving the district 
until some mzumgu (white man) could get 
on the scene and search us for ivory or guns, 
perhaps both of which would have been con- 
fiscated, even tho we were in possession of 
all permits procurable, and reasonable. But 
some of these administrators are very zeal- 
ous in the matter of administration if there 
is anything in sight of value which they can 
purloin and possibly appropriate for their 
own use or satisfaction. And, having the 
heels of them for once, we were going to 
run for it—beat them out—and, for once, 
be not molested or undergo the humility of 
being searched and reprimanded by some 
over-zealous administrator of the law. 

In the old days at school I always pre- 
ferred to be fox, rather than hound, and in 
later life I was sometimes in the lead in 
runs where there was all to lose and nothing 
to gain, but the sport—“Pan. was piping.” 

We sailed down that long slope at a rate 
of speed that it had never seen before and 
which it would not see again, perhaps, for 
years. ; 

At Rett, a camping place where there was 
water away off to the east, about an hour’s 
walk, I glanced back toward Marsabit to 
where we had been camped. The mist had 
cleared; a smoke was rising in two columns 
about our lately-vacated camp ground, and 
as we had left no fire that the rain would 
not have extinguished, it was patent that 
someone had arrived since we had departed. 
Then Dolo, our Wakamba boy, said he 
thought it was a signal fire to someone 
farther along, and for us to watch out for 
people ahead. 

That was easy, and we soon picked them 
up, two Arabs, arrayed ginks, on foot. They 


were in the road before us, walking in our 
line of travel, but looking back, evidently 
interested. 





When we were within some hundred yards 

of them they crossed their spears over the 
road and, standing close to the wheel-tracks 
on either side, signalled to us to stop. 

Who were these shenzies to stop us on 
the road? They were mistaken in their 
identity—as the Irishman said of the negro 
who tried to butt a bull off a bridge, “Be 
dad, I admire his pluck, but he showed 
damn bad judgment.” We went at them 
with a vengeance—that old he-Ford would 
have taken some stopping. 

Perhaps the wheels wobbled; anyway both 
of these sons of thirst came in contact, and 
their puny spears were dashed apart, and 
they sprawled amongst the stones, waving 
their hatred at us as we whisked by. But 
they were not alone on our trail, for around 
a bend in the road below us I caught a 
glimpse of white muslin garments being 
fluttered about by the wind, and the actions 
of a mount. It proved to be two more Arabs 
mounted on mules. They were hunting in 
twos, and this pair was armed with. rifles. 
But there was no danger of their presenting 
them menacingly, for most of these chaps 
have at some time or other come in contact 
with hunters or have gone out to bury 
friends who have, and they would not carry 
a demonstration too far. 

As we approached at full speed, they 
reined the desert mules into the track and 
motioned for us to stop. Mike, fearing to 
run into them, slowed down, and when they 
were congratulating themselves on having 
stopped us, he opened the throttle wide. 
The noise of an unmuffled exhaust was too 
much for a pair of unsophisticated mules. 
They bolted, dumping both unsuspecting 
riders amongst the thorny camel-weeds; and 
we darted by, waving back our sorrow at 
their plight, for it is no pleasant thing for 
one to be dumped on the desert from a wild 
mule that runs away with the blankets and 
water bottle, with nothing more pleasant 
than a journey of twenty miles across sun- 
scorched rocks for the next food and drink! 

As we approached the edge of the lower 
escarpment, to where we could see across 
the deadly Kisuit, several dust devils (col- 
umns of curling dust) marked the spots 
where other parties were on the desert, the 
nearest of which was just at the bottom of 
the hill at the very edge of the thirst. 

This proved to be two natives mounted on 
camels, and leading the third ship-of-the- 
desert, which carried their pack, water, etc. 
They had left the higher country in the 
night, and, like the two parties we had 
passed, were interested in our movements, 
for no sooner did they see our approach than 
they turned the ungainly beasts about, fac- 
ing us and bringing the pack animal between 
them in such a way as to completely block 
the trail. Silly fools! To think a trio of 
camels would stop a he-motor-wagon and 
two white men who were eager to meet en- 
gagements farther on! But we dared not 
buck square into them, as a damaged car 
would spell failure to get on, as well as hard- 
ships for all concerned. But we had many 
an unplayed card up our sleeves yet; were 
in the game to stay to the end, and had no 
intention of being stopped in the desert and 
waste petrol at the beck and call of a pack 
of Arabs—savage or otherwise. 

At 100 yards they displayed rifles and 
presented them, waving for us to stop. 
Being helpless with an injured right arm, 
as well as my affliction, I told N-dolo to 
threaten them with a rifle which he carried, 
but to keep it handy to hand to me if I 
called for it, for if there is any one thing 
more than another that will get up a man’s 
fire it is to have a negro threaten him. 
Then I told Mike to go straight into them 
and watch for an opening, for if driven to it 
I would try to kill the camels and thus open 
the road for a passage on the open desert. 

They were nervy blacks, and evidently 
thought we were going to fire on them, and 























that with Allah on their side they would 
soon be going off with our outfit, leading 
the camels behind. But they failed to 
reckon with the mind of the mzungu, for 
when within thirty feet of them I waived 
my hand above my head and brought it 
down on a brand new Klaxon horn, never 
before needed on the trip. But it paid for 
itself with one terrible rattle! 

Camels are generally quite nervy until 
they discover a yellow streak in the rider; 
then the most panicky animal in domestica- 
tion. That unearthy noise was too much 
for them. They might have faced the devil- 
wagon if it had kept an even bark, but that 
Klaxon sounded too much like the growl of 
a lion, hidden away amongst the noise and 
dust. They bolted, and bolted hard and 
crooked. Both riders were precipitated off 
over the poop-rail and dragged by the rope 
reins thru the thorny scrub, thinking per- 
haps of the old Arab proverb, “Put your 
trust in the Prophet, but hold your camel.” 

But those camels were in for some hold- 
ing. The agile, swarthy sons of the thirst 
were not up to the occasion, and in a very 
few seconds three loose camels with halters 
dragging were being pursued by two terribly 
angry Arabs with small hopes of success, 
whilst we opened the throttle on Old Jerry 
wider and lessened the distance between us 
and a group of “dust devils” farther south. 

We were molested no more before Lai 
Samis, which we reached about 9 o’clock, 
passing the sentinel graves on the rim of 
the crater which have stood guard thruout 
a geological period and well into another. 
Yet they are the works of man, and very 
primitive man, perhaps the most primitive 
man of which we have a remaining record, 
even geological. Lai Samis is a crater, one 
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PAT AND A LION WHICH HE BROUGHT TO EARTH 


of those long rifts in the older crust of the 
original surface. which one sees in all moun- 
tainous districts, such vast quantities of 
trap-rock, or scoria-lava—not a true circular 
mountain crater, but a long rift across the 
face of the landscape, from which in the 
time of its eruption the lava boiled over and 
formed a long escort of rough slag. This 
the elements of time have altered but little, 
and the top rim and inner slopes were 
strewn with slag, which in the case of Lai 
Samis is worn smooth by the hoofs of ani- 
mals, wild and domestic. These came to 
the water in the bottom, to quench the thirst 
of the desert thruout the thousands of years 
that animal life has been on the scene, but 
from appearances and fossils not longer than 
man has used the same source of moisture, 
for the oldest fossils we could find were of 
the age of primitive man—nothing Jurassic 
or older. 

We ploughed our way down the gradual 
slope thru vast herds of camels, goats and 
cattle—the daily scenes at this water on the 
edge of the thirst—to the edge of the ditch 
in the bottom, where, from numerous wells, 
a few feet deep in the sand, natives, devoid 
of clothes, were drawing water and placing 
it in shallow troughs—the regular weekly 
drink of a set of desert-bred stock that 
would disdain to look at water more than 
once in five days. Even then I venture they 
don’t suffer from thirst as keenly as do some 
humans in the U.S. A.! 

“Whoa! What is this?” I yelled as we 
reached the bottom of the ravine. 

There are no natives so wantonly dense 
that they dig wells in the midst of even 
trails when water is procurable elsewhere. 
As the car stopped on the pile of loose sand 
on the very brink of a pit several feet deep, 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 


and in which a native was still engaged in 
heaving the wet sand, I said to Mike, “What 
does this mean, think you?” “Another at- 
tempt to stop us,” he replied, “and I am 
afraid successful.” 

[ went to the negro in the well, or pit, and 
asked the reason for digging up the trail. 
He insolently made a face at me—wani of 
forethought, for his face was little below the 
level of the sand on which I stood, and years 
on the desert and in the bush makes an 
active mind, especially when stimulated by 
an insult from a savage. I kicked the sand 
toward him, and, being ignorant of quick 
thought, he failed to cover, but took the 
barrage square in the face—tried to speak, 
but could not, for coughing up decayed 
granite, etc. 

Seizing him by the wool, I yanked him 
from the pit and after a vigorous shake with 
one hand, repeated my request for knowl- 
edge as to the reason for digging up the 
road. When he could speak he blubbered, 
“Shauri of the Bwana M-kuba” (It was the 
orders of the Big Master). “Was it? Well, 
fill it up now,” I retorted, pushing him back 
into the pit and shoving sand after him. 
Now, a negro has a great fear of being 
buried alive, so great indeed, that few of 
them are ever buried at all, and this chap 
was no exception. He scrambled from the 
pit like a whipped cur and entreated all his 
people near to come and help fill up the 
well. With our help and shovels we soon 
had it filled and pulled into it—soft sand, 
hub deep—and stuck, but we succeeded in 
backing out with the help of pushing. We 
packed the sand and paved it with stones; 
then, with the commandeered help of a 
dozen flock-masters, Old Jerry snorted thru 
and up the sandy bank. 
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T last all preparations were completed 

for the long-looked-forward-te deer 
hunting trip into the woods of Northern 
Wisconsin. Our party consisted of Uncle 
Jim, Mac, my Dad and myself. 

Uncle Jim is an old-timer at the game, 
but still as keen as ever. Mac is a new 
hand at deer hunting, but since this trip 
has the “fever” as bad as the rest of us. 
My Dad started me in the sport when I 
was a lad of 11, and for the past twenty 
years the trips I have missed have been few 
and far between. This trip was not success- 
ful in all securing our limit of deer, but 


gave me an experience that I will long remember. We left Oshkosh via 
the C. & N. W. on the night of November 10, and after a long ride. with 
exceedingly long waits at Green Bay and Pembine, we arrived at Arm- 
This was as far as we could 
There we were informed by the teamster, whom we had pre- 
viously engaged, that another eight miles would see us at the end of our 
I would rather believe it to be twelve, as the walking was very 


strong Creek on the morning of the 11th. 
go by rail. 


journey. 


bad and riding still worse, on account of stones. 
of walnuts to the size of large barrels formed the greater part of the road. 
Our driver informed us that he often takes the trip after dark. 


stated that he knew every stone in the road, 
with which I readily agreed, as he missed 
very few. 

At last we arrived at our final destination ; 
after hurried efforts by all hands (as day- 
light was now limited) we succeeded in 
pitching our tent, cutting boughs for the 
beds and cutting enough wood to last until 
morning. 

Our next thoughts were to the “eats.” It 
does not take very long in the woods to cre- 
ate an appetite which would astonish the 
most of us in the city. Water was secured 
from a small lake close to where we were 
located. We later named this lake “Mc- 
Cormick’s Pond,” in honor of Mac, who 
found the lake to be inhabited by numerous 
small red spiders. During our stay we 
drank freely of this water, forgetting the 
spiders, and no bad effects resulted. 

The next day being the day before the 
opening of the season, was spent in putting 
up a supply of fuel and making over our 
beds. In the hurry the night before we had 
neglected to remove all the stubs of the 
small trees, which were necessary to cut to 
make room for the tent. Each of the party 
had at least one of the stubs under him, 
and during the night they seemed to grow 
sharper and longer. About noon our camp 
was in first-class condition, and we had a 
supply of wood cut sufficient to last several 
days. 

After dinner had been enjoyed by all we 
went out to look up the hunting grounds. 
Plenty of old tracks were to be seen, but 
no fresh ones. We were not discouraged by 
this, as we had been informed that the deer 
moved into this vicinity after the bombard- 
ing started in the surrounding territory. 
The country consisted of hard wood ridges, 
swamps and old slashings, which made good 
feeding grounds. Altogether it appeared to 
be very good deer country. 

On the 13th, the opening day of the sea- 
son, we all ate a hearty breakfast and started 
early for the runways we had picked on the 
previous day. The first “flag” I saw _ be- 
longed to a doe, which are protected in this 
state. I remained at my station about two 
hours when I saw a large buck emerge from 
the woods into a small clearing and start in 
a straight line for me. I was already im- 
agining liver and bacon for supper, when, 
much to my disappointment, one of our party 
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A deer hunt which almost 
turned out disastrous for 
one hunter, but did not 
seem to dampen his en- 
thusiasm for another hunt 
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chanced a long shot at the deer and missed. 
Mr. Buck turned back into the poplars from 
which he had just emerged. No other deer 
were seen by any of our party during the 
day. 

The next day we were again at our sta- 
tion when about 9 a.m. I recognized my 
Dad’s .32 Special barking. After the echos 
had died down, heard a shot which I knew 
meant that he had been successful.  Start- 
ing out in the direction of the shooting, I 
came up to him dressing a large four-point 
buck, which later we found weighed 200 
pounds, with a _ perfect set of antlers. 
Luckily the kill was made not a great dis- 
tance from camp, so we dragged the deer in 
and started dinner. Our party was in good 
spirits and we could all picture our deer 
hanging on the pole. 

After dinner we all went about two miles 
south and separated thirty rods apart, mak- 
ing a drive back towards our camp. I had 
gone but a short distance when I found a 
track made recently by a large buck. After 
following it for some distance I heard him 
jump, but on account of the thick under- 
brush was unable to get a shot at him. 
Following the tracks, I found where he made 
a few jumps, when again he would walk. 
He appeared to be very tired, for instead 
of jumping over logs he would walk around 
them. Several times I heard him jump from 
a resting place, but in each instance was 
unable to see him. At length he entered a 
large tamarack swamp, where I finally had 
to give him up. 

Upon looking at my watch I found it to 
be four o'clock. As I had followed the deer 
south at least two or three miles from where 
we started the drive, I had about five miles 
to walk to get back to camp. After consult- 
ing my compass and getting the correct di- 
rection, I started, when I saw a dark object 
moving swiftly thru the woods. Stopping to 
see what it was, I was astonished to see one 
after another running between the trees. It 
dawned on me that they were wolves. I 
would have given much to have had _the rest 
of our party along—or, in other words, 


“Believe me, I was scared.” 

Noticing that they were to be seen in 
every direction, I selected a place for de- 
fense with a tree convenient to climb. T 
was fortunate to find a windfall, also an- 


































The little stumps did not improve the bed any 


other tree fallen from another direction on 
top of it. This made a back rest about four 
feet high. I gathered quite a large heap of 
dead limbs and made ready to light a fire if 
necessary. In the meantime I would occa- 
sionally see one of the wolves moving thru 
the woods. Seeing them in all directions I 
knew that they had circled me and that I 
was in for a seige. 

It was: now growing quite dark, and to 
make matters worse it began to snow. I 
piled some limbs across the upstanding 
roots to the tree trunk and threw leaves on 
top of this, which formed a crude shelter to 
keep off the wet snow. Then lighting my 
fire, | was quite comfortable. I would see 
wolves sneak thru the brush, but on ac- 
count of the darkness did not shoot. What 
surprised me is that they did no howling. 
There must have been so many of them 
that they did not need to howl for help; 
in fact, I thought all the wolves in Wis- 
consin were within a few rods of me. I 
never would care again to be in the predica- 
ment that I was in. But as I was there I 
had to make the best of it. With the heavy 
snow falling and the wind howling weirdly 
thru the hemlocks, it was anything but 
pleasant. I thought of home and wished I 
were there; also wondered what they thought 
at camp that I had not returned. 

Moving along back of the log was a small 
object which I took to be a red squirrel. 
Having missed my. supper, I was very hun- 
gry by this time. I thought I would shoot 
it with my .22 revolver I carried, and would 
cook it over the fire. I placed the gun 
within a few feet of my “squirrel” and 
pulled the trigger. Immediately there arose 
the most unearthly howl that I ever heard. 
Upon standing up was astonished to see a 
wolf running from the log. It had been his 
nose I saw instead of a squirrel and I had 
hit him. He had not gone very far when 
he was seized by several others of the pack 
and literally torn to pieces. Witnessing that, 
together with the snarls:and growls, I com- 
pletely lost my head, thereby emptying the 
revolver and also my rifle, and am positive 
that I did not hit one of the snarling mass. 

I had to take a hold of myself and said, 
“Old man, this will never do; keep cool; 
save your lead.” I then sat down to watch 
further developments. I had read of wolves 














attacking and eating a wounded 
member of their own pack, but 
always have had a doubt. I never 
shall again. 

After they had devoured the 
wounded wolf, which no doubt 
only worked up their appetites, 
they became more brave and kept 
continually circling, with the cir- 
cle growing small. They walked 
around and around with their 
eyes reflecting the firelight. 

Once in awhile one would dart 
in close enough for me to see to 
shoot at. Most of the shots I 
fired missed the mark, but occa- 
sionally I could tell one had been 
hit, by the fighting and snarling, 
and presumably he met the same 
fate as the one I had shot in the 
nose. 

Everything went along all right 
until my supply of wood gave out. 
When I would try to get more 
fuel they would endeavor to get 
between me and the fire. At last 
I had to resort to climbing the 
tree. After the fire had died out 
completely and my eyes became 
accustomed to the dark, I found 
I could see much further than 
with the fire. But sitting up in 
the tree with the snow falling on 
me, I soon became so cold and 
chilled that it was a great effort 
to keep on my perch. I sat up 
there for what seemed to be an age, but by 
holding my watch close to my eyes coul see 
it to be only 8 o’clock. I clung to the tree 
for about an hour when I noticed that the 
wolves appeared less bold. Their appetites 
no doubt were pretty well satisfied. 

Dropping to the ground I emptied my 
.30-30 as fast as I could shoot and started 
torun. After I had covered a short distance 
I turned and saw a few following me. With 
a lucky shot I stopped one of them. The 
others pounced upon him and I escaped. 
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could see their eyes and they looked like a hundred 


When I now think of it, I cannot imagine 
taking the chance in running, but was so 
cold that I did not realize what I was doing. 

I had to continually keep watching my 
compass, which fortunately has an illum- 
‘inated dial, in order to keep in a northerly 
direction. I came out to the lake within a 
short distance from the camp. 

The fellows (especially my Dad) were all 
glad to see me back, but no more pleased 
than I was. The wind had been blowing 
from the south, and some of my shots had 
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been heard. One of the men an- 
swered but on account of the 
wind I heard none of their shots. 
They had made several trips into 
the woods, but could not locate 
where my shots were coming 
from. An old settler heard the 
shooting at the camp and came 
to see what was wrong. He de- 
cided that I had been injured, as 
he realized that the shooting was 
in one place. He claimed to 
know every foot of the country, 
and had just started after me, 
accompanied by my Dad and the 
fellows, when I arrived at the 
tent 

After a lunch I was soon in 
the blankets Mac, who was my 
bed partner, said he had a job 
keeping any covers, as I was con- 
tinually jumping around during 
the night, which I presume was 
the reaction of my nerves. 

The next day Uncle Jim was 
the lucky one in getting a 165- 
pound buck. 

The most of the time thereafter 
that we remained in the woods 
was spent in the tent, as it was 
snowing continually, the snow be- 
coming so deep that walking was 
too difficult even to attempt It 
also seemed that the deer had 
gone into the swamps. 

Soon after we broke camp and 
were hauled to the station. The agent sug- 
gested that we take the Wisconsin Northern, 
a new railway recently completed. He in- 
formed us that we would see lots of new 
country. We had plenty of time for sight- 
seeing, as the train averaged ten miles per 
hour on our return trip. 

We are already planning another deer 
hunting trip for next year, in the same part 
of the country, when I hope I will see more 
deer and not so many wolves. 
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Night Operations 


Simon Bolivar Buckner, Jr. 


A refreshing shower, the first in six 

months, had washed the gray mantle 
of dust from the sparse, thorny vegetation, 
and the moist earth was giving out that de- 
lightful fragrance which fills the air when 
a long, parching drought is ended. There 
would be ’coon trails a-plenty after dark, 
and I could anticipate a glorious night, 
rambling among the arroyos which led into 
the Rio Grande. 

Since a ’coon hunt without Cook was un- 
thinkable, I had been looking for him for 
several hours. Very few are the surgeons 
who are not happier whittling on some poor 
devil’s in’ards than following the hounds by 
moonlight, but Cook was chief among these 
few. When I finally found him, he was in 
a little adobe house, contemplating the dis- 
astrous effect which two .44 bullets had had 
upon the leg of one Pancho Gomez. 

“This is the third shooting in two weeks 
over that little minx, Conchita Sanchez,” he 





said. “The undertaker got the other two 
fellows, and now Pancho is going to lose a 
leg.” 

“Can’t you get away for a hunt tonight?” 
I suggested. “I’ve gotten everything ready, 
and George is going to meet us at the Som- 
bratillo with the hounds at sundown.” 

“I’d give anything in the world to do it,” 
he replied gloomily, “but Ill have to am- 
putate, and can’t possibly get away. That’s 
the h—Il of being a doctor. At least I—I 
don’t believe I can make it.” 

There was something in his last remark 
which gave me a ray of hope, so I added, 
“I'll bet old Spot has a ’coon treed before 
we are out half an hour. That’s a great old 
dog. By the way, I'll drop by your office in 
about an hour, and if things turn out so that 
you can come, we'll have a great hunt.” 

“I wish I could,” he said, “but this leg 
will have to come off, and it won’t be pos- 
sible.” 





An hour later Cook and I were in my 
little Ford headed for the Sombratillo, while 
two Airedales stood on the seat behind us 
and sniffed the air as we bumped along. 
As he climbed into the car Cook called back 
to his assistant, “If anyone wants me, tell 
them that I am across the river performing 
an important operation, and won’t be back 
tonight.” 

When we were well on our way I ventured 
to inquire after Pancho. “Well,” said Cook, 
“upon second thought it occurred to me that 
a stiff leg wouldn’t hurt that pelao a bit, be- 
cause he spends all of his time on a horse 
and never walks anyway; so I bandaged him 
up, and he'll probably come out of it all 
right after all.” 

At the Sombratillo arroyo we were met 
by George and his motley array of hounds. 
The blackness of George’s wrinkled face was 
accentuated by the gray wool which grew 
thinly on his head and chin. On chilly 
mornings he always walked with a slight 
limp, and carried the palm of one hand 
pressed against the small of his back; but 
he usually managed to limber up toward 
evening, and by night he was hard to keep 
up with. 

Among his hounds was one named Spot, 














“Dere ain’t a houn’ as ever scratched fleas 
what won’t suck aigs an’ steal vittles.’’ 


who was the best ’coon dog on that part of 
the border. Just how he had come into pos- 
session of Spot was always a mystery. | 
once asked him, but all I could get was, 
“Well, suh, Boss, a houn’ dawg jest nachully 
takes to cullud folks.” 

We piled out of the Ford. The Airedales 
exchanged formalities with the hounds by 
walking in a stiff-legged fashion around 
each, holding their heads and tails high, 
and assuming a scornfully preoccupied ex- 
pression. Meanwhile, George had found 
occasion to remark that the old shoes which 
the doctor was about to throw away would 
exactly fit him, and that my hat was “sho 
gittin’ too ole for white folks to war’.” 


As the yellow blaze of sunset faded above 
the dark purple of a distant horizon, George 
kindled a fire and busied himself with 
preparations for supper. Delicious aromas 
began to rise from the coffee pot and siz- 
zling skillet, while the hounds with wistful 
eyes and wrinkled foreheads followed every 
movement of their master. From time to 
time George would address one of them in 
a tone of affectionate remonstrance: 

“Ring, you pesky ole varmint, git outen 
my way. ‘T’aint no use cogitatin’ *bout dis 
here meat, ’cause I ain’t gwine ter let you 
git yo’ nose all smole up wid bacon befo’ 
you sticks it in a ’coon track—no, suh. You 
gits a little corn braid, and dat’s all.” 

“Yes, Spot, you "pears to be ’sleep; but 
ef I takes my eyes offen dese here eatin’s, 
you'll git °em, an’ be sleepin’ agin when I 
looks aroun’. I knows you. Youse a houn’. 
an’ dere ain’t a houn’ as ever scratched 
fleas what won’t steal vittles an’ suck aigs.” 

“Ranger, if | had some shoes what I could 
walk in, | could take you whar de ’coons is; 
but ef Doctor Jimmy don’t hurry up an’ give 
me them old shoes o’ hisn, I reckon dis is 
our las’ hunt.” 

An hour after dark a clear, white moon 
lent a gray feathery look to the thin vege- 
tation, and we were off. Everything was 
quiet except for an occasional mocking bird, 
which was awakened by the brightness of 
the moonlight, trilled a few notes and 
dropped off again to sleep. The hounds 
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worked slowly and silently, while the two 
Airedales tore about with the boundless 
energy characteristic of their breed. 

It was the Airedales who first raised their 
voices. Down the arroyo we heard a yap- 
ping and scurrying, and soon distinguished 
the short, eager bark which says “treed.” 
“Whoopee!” I let out a yell and, followed 
bv Cook, tore thru the thorny growth. Half 
way down the hill I struck one of these long 
finger-like cactus plants, but scarcely re- 
alized in my excitement that I had collected 
several dozen of its two-inch barbed thorns. 

“You can’t beat a good Airedale,” I called 
to Cook, who was trying desperately to ex- 
tricate himself from a thicket of thorn brush 
and prickly pear. 

“Don’t let ’em kill him ‘till I get there,” 
he yelled as angry snarls came from the 
direction of the dogs. 

“You'll have to hurry,” 
plunged on. 

In another minute I arrived breathless at 
the scene of conflict. There, in the full 
light of the moon, were the two dogs. Their 
noses were almost together as they growled, 
tugged and shook in an effort to get pos- 
session of the thing they had hold of. There 
were two loud yelps, as my belt landed 
across the backs of the dogs and the thing 
dropped to the ground by the shallow hole 
from which it had been scratched out. It 
was a large gray rat. 

During the rest of the hunt there was not 
a rabbit, rat, armadillo or lizard which did 
not receive their full and vociferous atten- 
tion. Only the fact that they would soon 
lose even a hot trail kept them from. run- 
ning themselves to death. According to 
George, they were “powerful versatilious.”’ 

Half a mile down the arroyo the hounds 
opened up on a fresh trail, and we found 
them scratching at the mouth of a den which 
had two entrances some ten feet apart. Into 
one of these the doctor slipped a burning 
formaldehyde fumigator and covered the 
opening with his hat. In less than a minute 
a coughing, spluttering badger emerged 
from the other entrance, and was stretched 
out, only after he had left his mark on sev- 
eral of the dogs. 

Further on pandemonium again broke 
loose among the hounds. In full cry they 
started straight away from the arroyo, then 
to a ridge, and then along the crest of this 
and away. 

“Them dogs ain’t got the sense o’ nothin’,” 
exploded George, “trying to ketch a veemi- 
ous varmint like a cayote. Reckon we won't 
see “em again ‘till daylight.” 


I shouted as I 














All had gone but old Spot, who had 
learned from weary chases and repeated 
whippings that this “veemious varmint” was 
not for him.’ As if to prove an alibi, he 
trotted up to his master, wagged his tail, 
and was off in the opposite direction. 

The distant baying of the hounds gradu- 
ally died out, and we moved on, slowly and 
in silence. We were tired, full of cactus 
thorns, and pretty well disgusted with the 
dogs. Only Spot was with us, and he was 
working slowly and apparently without in- 
terest. 

At a point where the arroyo widened and 
some pecan trees were growing, we saw him 
stop and sniff long and intently at a spot 
on the ground. Then he threw his head 
back, and his voice, long-drawn-out, deep 
and resonant, echoed down the arroyo. It 
was a sound that banished fatigue, set the 
nerves a-tingle and filled the imagination 
with expectancy. The hound spoke only 
once, and then began to work slowly and 
carefully in small circles, returning time 
and again to the point where we had first 
seen him sniffing. Then he disappeared into 
a thicket. 

We sat in silence, waiting for the old dog 
to work out the trail, and presently he be- 
gan to give tongue at irregular intervals, 
as he continued toward the river. We fol- 






























































































Holding onto a root with his left 
hand, he raised the club— 











owed the sound, but soon it ceased again, 
d we caught up with the dog, who was 
uzzling over an intricate trail. Whatever 

. was pursuing must have been an old- 
timer, for it complicated its trail by every 
trick which its native cunning could devise. 

We came to a pool about thirty yards 

ng, formed by the morning shower, and 
there the scent seemed to end. The dog 
would follow it up to the edge of the pool, 
encircle the pool in a futile attempt to pick 
it up on the other side, and then return and 
sniff at the bank where the animal had en- 
tered the water. Then he started slowly 
nd carefully to back-trail. 

Fifty yards above the pool the trail passed 
close to an overhanging bank, where a mass 
if bare roots jutted from the steep sides of 
the arroyo. The dog trotted by with his 
nose close to the ground, stopped and re- 
turned to a‘spot opposite the roots. Rear- 
ing upon his hind legs, with his paws 
against the bank, he carefully nosed the pro- 
jecting roots, and his deep ringing voice 
told us that he had solved the mystery. He 
climbed out of the arroyo a few yards down, 
took up the trail at the edge of the bank 
above the roots, and started off toward the 
Rio Grande. 

It was clear now what the animal had 
done. He had gone to the edge of the pool, 
doubled on his trail, jumped to the roots 
and made his way off with the assurance 
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that no ordinary hound could catch him. 
But his wits were pitted against a master 
of the chase, and the hound was again in 
pursuit. 

Half a dozen times the trail ended at 
trees, but each time a wide circle on Spot’s 
part picked it up again and carried it to 
the river. For a hundred yards it followed 
the bank upstream. Then it lost itself in 
the swift, yellow waters of the Rio Grande. 

The dog rushed on, hoping to catch the 
trail where it emerged farther up, but we 
heard nothing from him, and presently he 
tore by us, going in the opposite direction. 
There was a brief silence, and then the loud, 
rapid tonguing of a dog in hot pursuit. We 
hastened after it, and soon from far down 
the river came the short, sharp barks which 
told us that Spot had won. 

Whooping and yelling like wild Indians, 
we tore our way thru thorn brush and cac- 
tus, and finally emerged on a vertical bank 
about ten feet high, overlooking the river. 
The air was clear, and in the brilliant, white 
moonlight we could see plainly. On a little 
ledge at the river’s edge below us was Spot, 
barking furiously, and on a sycamore snag 
which barely projected above the water, 
some five yards out in the current, sat the 
biggest coon I have ever laid eyes upon. 

“Go get him, Spot!”—but Spot had evi- 
dently gone and gotten him before our ar- 
rival, and was far from being disposed to 
get any more of him. 

In our chase we had quite forgotten. the 
other dogs. Now we wanted them badly, 
since we had no firearms, and neithér Spot 
no¥ the’’coon had any idea of changing their 
status quo. 

George produced a horn, and for fifteen 
minutes tooted violently, while I shouted and 
whistled in hopes of getting the Airedales. 
These had evidently been too much occupied 


with rats and armadillos to follow the rest | 


of the hounds, and soon made their appear- 
ance. Pete was the first to see the “coon, 
and dived headlong from the bank and 
landed in the water half way to the snag. 

The ’coon watched his approach with ears 
forward and hair bristling, and slowly began 
to arch his back and gather his feet beneath 
him. There was something in his attitude 
which seemed to indicate confident satis- 
faction rather than nervousness or appre- 
hension. 

It was Pete’s first ’coon, and he churned 
the water in his efforts to waste no time in 
getting to him. When his bewhiskered muz- 
zle was within three feet of the snag, the 
*coon rose in the air and dropped on the dog 
from above. A clawing paw landed above 
each of Pete’s eyes, a pair of hind feet 


— 


SPOT HAD ALREADY GONE AND GOTTEN HIM—PLENTY OF HIM 
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clutched at the end of his nose, sharp teeth 
punctured one ear, and what started to be a 
growl ended in bubbles. When he came up, 
spluttering and gasping, the coon got him 
by the nose and gave him another ducking 
before he could catch breath. About this 
time Pete decided to go ashore for awhile 
and help Spot bark. 

Meantime Fritzie had arrived. She was 
small, but as game a little dog as I have 
ever seen. She closed with the ’coon, and 
together they lashed the water into foam. 
She would get a mouthful of his loose hide 
and begin to shake. The ’coon, who could 
hold his breath longer than she, would then 
go under to break the hold. They would go 
at it again, snarling, scratching, biting, 
shaking and ducking. 

It was a wonderful fight, but Fritzie was 
beginning to weaken when Spot finally de- 
cided to join in the fray. This reassured 
Pete, and the two swam out and engaged 
the ’coon, while Fritzie, who by this time 
could scarcely keep herself afloat, refused 
to go ashore, but tried feebly to do her part. 

Meanwhile the whole splashing group 
were floating rapidly down stream, while we 
were following them on the bank above. 
They were fast approaching a place from 
which we could no longer follow them on 
account of the thick growth of thorn brush. 

“We can’t let that monster ‘coon get 
away,” said Cook. “I’m going to tap him 
on the head.” So saying, he got a club of 
dead mesquite, and holding onto the roots 
of a willow, climbed down to a point where 
the current swirled close to the bank and 
waited for the fight to float within reach. 
Soon his opportunity came. Holding onto 
a root with his left hand, he leaned far out 


“over the water, raised the club above the 


*coon’s head, and just as he was putting all 
of his strength into the blow the root broke. 
There was.a huge splash, and Cook dis- 
appeared under the water. 

When he came up he was in the middle 
of the fight. The ’coon apparently took him 
for one of the dogs, and the dogs took him 
for the ’coon. They all landed on him. He 
tried several times to yell at the dogs, but 
whenever he got his head out of water, he 
had to duck again to avoid the vicious snap 
of a set of white teeth. Finally, after a 
frantic effort, he broke loose and, chewed, 
bedraggled and spluttering, got back to the 
shore. By the time I could give him a hand 
and help him get a foothold on the steep, 
slippery bank, dogs and ’coon had been 
swept down out of sight, and we were un- 
able to follow them. 

Twenty minutes later three tired and drip- 
ping dogs wandered slowly back to where 
we stood. Whether the lifeless body of the 
veteran "coon floated down to the Gulf after 
his last battle against odds, or whether the 
old fellow still roams the border in readi- 
ness to match his wits and courage against 
his enemies, I cannot say. This much, how- 
ever, is certain: when two months later 
Conchita Sanchez became a bride she could 
thank a certain ’coon hunt down the Som- 
bratillo for the fact that her slightly-limping 
husband had not lost a leg. 
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A House-Boating Trip in the North 


A pleasurable, instructive and amusing account of an unusual form of 
vacation trip taken by four genial outdoorsmen 


HIS is not intended for the Saturday 
Evening Post, the London Times or the 
Police Gazette, but only as a letter to some 
of my friends who love the big out-of-doors. 
The following “rough necks”—Dr. J. Dea- 
son, Dr. A. Brockway, Frank Duryea and I 
—the last two you will note have no titles, 
additions or other paraphernalia attached to 
their names (just 
started in June, 1922, for a vacation in 
Minnesota and Canada—a district claiming 
over 3,000 lakes and many more islands, the 
majority of each without names. A great 
number of the lakes are linked together with 


ordinary citizens) — 


Walter E. Jewell 


a pill box; anyway, Frank was proud of his 
purchase, and did not hesitate in making it 
known. 

All went well—or nearly so—until about 
midnight. We positively could not sleep for 
a continual clatter. We asked the porter to 
examine the trucks under the Pullman, for 
it sounded as if a couple of journal boxes 
were loose, but he reported, “No sah, de kar 
am all right.” As the noise continued, we 


hand, and then came surprise No. 2—when 
they turned over their four-room house boat; 
it was to be our home—all ours. Just think, 
four big beds with Hudson Bay blankets, a 
barrel of flour, a smoked ham, bacon, wild 
rice, a good cook stove, screened windows, 
and all else that makes a floating palace of 
the wilderness. Oh, boy! did we say no? 
Indeed not—but are still thanking the Ran- 
dolphs, as their house-boat was certainly a 
great convenience, it being easily towed 
from one location to another. 

Crane Lake looked beautiful. Its rugged 
and irregular shore line spelled fish, and in 

















THE CANOE IS MIGHTY HANDY IN LAKE FISHING 


strips of water called “narrows”-—the whole 
forming natural waterways for navigation. 

Most of the twenty-four hours in transit 
from Chicago were spent in discussing the 
many advantages and virtues of Duryea’s 
new tin tackle box, it being as long as a 
yard stick and as thick as your leg. The 
mysterious interior, composed of numerous 
partitions, shelves and trays, was filled with 
curious-looking hooks, brightly-colored plugs, 
spinners, shimmy wigglers, reels and dozens 
of other articles to which few fish ever had 
an introduction. This was truly a wonder- 
ful box, and made of sufficient material, no 
doubt, to construct a couple of tin Lizzies. 
Brockway thought it was the first edition of 
Deason said any 


a safety deposit vault. 
country doctor would be glad to use it as 





again called the porter, suggesting the tackle 
box, and after a very careful search he re- 
ported, “Mistah Boss, no find tin coffin.” 
But we insisted that he take another look, 
and finally he came back with a smile from 
ear to ear, and said, “Dat tin box wid all 
dem der red devils and everything is in bed 
wid Mistah Duryea.” 
about that? Proud? Sure Duryea was as 
proud of that box as any country boy with 
his first pair of red top boots, and was not 
going to take any chances of losing it. 
From Duluth we rode five hours by milk 
train north, then two more by auto, landing 
in the evening at William Randolph’s home 
on Crane Lake, just between Minnesota and 
Canada. Mr. and Mrs. Randolph are cer- 
tainly fine people. They gave us the glad 





What do you know ~ 





less than fifteen minutes after arriving I 
caught a 4-pound pike, and in another half 
hour it was served sizzling hot on the table 

Next day Mr. Randolph towed us to 
Little Vermillion Lake, where we were hid 
away in a 100-acre bay. Deason and Duryea 
caught some twenty pike and pickerel the 
next morning, while Brockway, Randolph 
and I were using our best wits to keep the 
big rainbow trout from upsetting our boat. 
They were caught in 50 to 75 feet of water 
by trolling a big spinner heavily weighted. 
The smallest trout weighed at least 4 pounds, 
others possibly 7 or 8, but regardless of size 
they were full of fight. Their eyes looked 
wild, their bodies were ice-cold; it was a 
man’s job to unhook them. During all this 
excitement many deer were calmly feeding 
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along the shore in plain sight. Mr. Ran- 
dolph said we could, if desired, spank a 
moose with our paddles, as they, too, were 
quite tame at this season. 

In the afternoon we took a swim and wan- 
dered about this great wilderness. Two 
days later Mr. Randolph called with his 
launch and towed us to the “Narrows,” 
where fishing was still better. Three days 
later he again towed the outfit into Namakin 
Lake to Neil Berger’s fishing camp on the 
Canadian side. Like all out-door people, 
the Bergers were very hospitable. No, in- 
deed, we were not to eat in our palatial 
house-boat, but in their cabin—and the eats 
were good indeed. Mr. Berger is a com- 
mercial fisherman using gas boats, nets, ice 
houses, experienced fishermen and all else 
required “to bring home the bacon.” It 
was much fun to see the large nets raised, 
the wreathing mass of fish shoveled into 
leiters—large pike, sturgeon, white fish, jack 
fish—any less than 16 inches long were re- 
turned. The fish were iced in 100-pound 
boxes and next day taken eighteen miles to 
the dam, then by cart and auto to the 
nearest railroad station for shipment to Chi- 
cago and other markets. 

An amusing incident happened on this 
“dam” trip which would probably have been 
better enjoyed by me if performed by some- 
one else. My shoes were leaking and a can 
of water-proofing was secured—it being no 
more nor less than a slippery and oily prep- 
aration. The directions on the can read, 
“Apply not only to the uppers, but also 
liberally to the soles,’ and as a job worth 
doing is worth doing well, I gave the soles 
an extra coat. Well, while standing per- 
fectly still on the high banks at the dam, 
I rediscovered the formula for the co- 
efficient of friction and also Newton’s law 
of gravitation. Remember, I was standing 
still, breathing in the wholesome mountain 
air and landscape, when all at once my oil- 
proofed shoes began to move, slowly but 
surely, and not wishing to lose them, I fol- 


THE HOUSE-BOAT IS CERTAINLY A PALACE IN THE WILDERNESS 


























WHAT MORE COULD A FISHERMAN ASK FOR? 
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lowed straight down an almost perpendicu- 
lar bank right into fifteen feet of good cold 
water. The next two hours my clothes hung 
on a hickory limb, while I tried to explain, 
but was not given even half a chance due 
to the ridicule of the rest who seemed to 


know about that “shoot the shoots” 


than I. 


more 


Two days later we were towed to the Nar- 
Namakin Lake Sand 


Point Lake, where again we established our- 


rows between and 


selves comfortably in the wilds. Occasion- 
ally an Indian family would slip by in a 
birch-bark canoe or stop for fish. 

Every hillside is covered with blueberries 

sometimes called huckleberries. You see 
them everywhere—miles and miles of them 
absolutely going to waste. Doc made two 
blueberry pies, then four, and so on each 
day. Between pie, fish and wild rice we 
lived like kings, and each gained from four 
to ten pounds in weight. 


After a few days here in the Namakin 
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Narrows, our time being up, Mr. Randolph 
called and towed us to his place, from which 
we started back home. 

From all the above you will glean that 
this is a peculiar country, a very extraordi- 
nary district—the ideal place for real vaca- 
tion for those who like the undeveloped, 
primitive waterways. You go for miles and 
miles without seeing a cabin or any other 
marks of civilization; you meet many Indi- 
ans who speak no English; you see many 
varieties of wild life, miles and miles of a 
granite shore line, great expanses of pine 
timber, also birch and cottonwood, large 
tell of 


you see all this and a thousand 
times more, located only twenty-four hours 


burnt-over sections which raging 


forest fires 


northwest of Chicago on the boundary line 
between Minnesota and Canada. California, 
Montana, Colorado, New Mexico and Florida 
are all fine for outdoor life; they are ex- 
than this 


wonder-land located at Chicago’s back door. 


cellent, indeed, but no better 





THE Wonvers oF OSTEOPATHY 

Note.—Neil Berger of Namakin Lak. 
mentioned above, owned an unusual cat. | 
would catch dozens of rats, but it met wit 
a great misfortune in losing its right front 
leg in a steel trap, after which it was unable 
to keep up its former good record. Deason 
and Brockway, the two doctors, held a cor 
sultation and decided on a wooden leg 
made one, clothespin fashion, and attached 
to the stub with adhesive. Sure the cat 
could walk better and run faster, but th: 
clickety click, clickety click scared all rats 
before the cat could make its catch. A 
rubber nipple from a baby’s nursing bottle 
was slipped on to act as a muffler, after 
which Miss Pussey became just as efficient 
as in former days when rossessed of all four 
natural legs, and in addition developed a 
most wonderful trait of holding its prey alive 
while beating out their brains with the 
wooden leg. Yes, this is a true story. If 
you don’t believe it, ask both prevaricators 
who performed this feat.—W. E. J. 
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The Cedar of 
the Timberline 


Alone upon the mountain side it stands— 

All gnarled and bent by storms—a massive tree! 
A cedar strong; its roots as iron bands, 

Which grip the granite rocks tenaciously. 








It sees, methinks, the far horizon, where 
The earth in silence meets the azure sky, 
The distant prairies and the valleys fair, 
The homes which in the light and shadow lie. 








It hears anon the wind’s low symphonies, 
Or blizzard’s howl, almost in monotone 

Weird music for the sweet anemones 
Which bloom upon the timberline alone. 









On branches of that aged cedar tree, 
The eagle, weary of his flight doth rest 
A bird superb! With quiet majesty 
He scans the sky far o’er the mountain crest. 









What rainbows golden in the far away 
Hath this lone cedar of the timberline 
Beheld o’er distant canyons, wild and gray, 
O’er foothill peaks, where stars and lightnings shine. 









What colorings have made the mornings bright; 
What sunsets grand have crowned the range of snow, 
Giv’n to the world sweet message of “good night” 
This tree hath known them since the long ago! 








Yet on the branches of this hoary tree, 

No flow’r hath bloomed, no fruit hath ever come; 
Perhaps it may have craved a life more free, 

Than thus to live, the mountain side its home! 









Thus even as a life ofttimes doth crave 
And long for wider freedom, service, power, 
Doth this lone cedar serve, all silent, brave, 
Awaiting thus its last and final hour! 









Serene it stands until the very last, 

Upon the snow-capped mountain peak sublime; 
It stands as landmark of receding past, 

Defying storm—a sentinel of time! 








JosepH Henry Ayres. 
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AN APPEAL TO SPORTSMEN 


GEORGE M. DUDLEY 


ie common with many others prior to our entry into the 

World War, the writer was quite at loss to comprehend 
the celebrations of a pacifist, tho noisy, minority of our 
people which incubated such expressions as, “I did not raise 
my boy to be a soldier,” “Too proud to fight,” “Peace without 
victory,” etc., which same minority all but won the war for 
the Boche. Having failed in that respect, and casting about 
for another method of “chinafying” the nation, what more 
simple and effective way than to disarm the entire population 
by prohibiting the possession of firearms of any and every 
description, as well as the manufacture of the same—gra- 
ciously excepting the Army and the National Guard and the 
Government Arsenals. And the reason for this? Why? The 
supression of crime, of course! If one has no recourse to 
a gun, naturally one would hardly condescend to track down 
one’s enemy or victim with any such tongified instrument of 
warfare as a knife or hatchet. No, indeed! One would sit 
down, count ten, and lo!—all wrath and evil intent will have 
evaporated! The same logic applies nationally. The nation, 
being composed of individuals foresworn to and ignorant uf 
the use of firearms may, in a fit of petulance, call another 
nation names; but that will positively be the limit of our 
aggression. On the other hand, should the recipient of our 
sauce weary of such repartee and proceed to get rough, may 
we not point with pride and complacence to that sop to the 
cerebus of the intelligent, fact-facing few who have taken to 
heart the lessons of our past wars—our Regulars and Guards- 
men?—which are to a modern army as a guard relief and a 
k. p. squad? But we need fear no ill treatment from any of 
the rough, strong nations because, even if we are weaklings, 
we have a lot of money, and they might wish to borrow some 
of it some day. 

Exaggeration? Possibly. But on the whole, the fore- 
going quite accurately portrays the mentality of the no- 
inconsiderable number of people at large (some, to be sure, 
are in Congress) who would deprive us of effectual means 
ot protecting our families, our homes, our persons, our nation, 
as well as those delightful, healthful days in the field, forest 
and mountain in pursuit of game, feathered and furred, to 
which every ruby-gored sportsman looks forward with keen 
and joyful anticipation. 

Well, sportsmen of these United States, are you going 
to stand for this? If not, it is high time that you get busy— 
about 5,000,000 of you—right now! The word “bloc” 
occupies a prominent spot in the picture of late; we hear 
much of the Farm “bloc,” Labor “bloc,” Progressive “bloc,” 
etc. Do you sportsmen realize that you form a potential 
“bloc” that can defeat any measure that is prejudicial to 
the best interests of yourself and your country? And, con- 
versely, initiate and compel legislation of measures that are 
for the best interests of yourself and country? 

Let us consider the facts and explode the mawkish 
theory that the “gun” is responsible for all the crimes in 
the country. 


I quote from the following, excerpts from the recent 
utterances of a prominent New York jurist, and a letter 
which I wrote to the United States Revolver Association: 


“Down thru the history of criminal jurisprudence, the 
tendency has been steadily toward the amelioration of pun- 
ishment, and in proportion as the way of the transgressor 
has been made easy, has crime increased. Prison reformers 
have long had the ears and sympathy of the public. Due to 
the gloritication of the crook and to a general soft-headed 
propaganda by means of lectures, the movies and drama, 
resulting in what has been designated as ‘doddling the 
criminal,’ crime has spread thruout the country like a pes- 
tilence, which only stern, sane and relentless methods can 
counteract and suppress. We have indeed sowed the wind 
of the muddle-pated reformer and mtisguided philanthropist, 
and we are now reaping the whirlwind. The criminal situa- 
tion in the United States, so far as crimes of violence are 
concerned, is worse than in any other civilized country. 
Why? The steady and growing disrespect for the law; 








than which no more serious problem confronts the American 
people today. From all available sources of information, it 
is estimated that there were more than 9,500 homicides in 
this country last year, and that during the past ten years, 
no less than 85,000 of our citizens have perished via the 
route of poison, pistol, knife or other deadly instrument. 
Burglaries have increased 1,200 per cent. It is not con- 
ceded that this ever-increasing wave of crime is attributable 
to the war; the proportional increase in crime from 1916 to 
1922 being not greater than from 1910 to 1916. Crimes of 
violence have not materially increased in France or Canada 
during or since the war, altho the effects of the war naturally 
must have been more marked in those countries. Why? 
Because law and justice are observed!” 

No new laws are needed to successfully combat the 
menace of the criminal; but what is needed, and needed 
now, is a greater respect for the Jaw, and a willingness on 
the part of all citizens to uphold and support officials who 
are charged with the enforcement of the law. When the 
criminal is compelled to realize that detection is certain, and 
punishment swift and sure; when he is made to understand 
that the hands of all decent citizens are raised against him, 
and that juries are not to be influenced by mawkish senti- 
mentality or a shrinking from their obvious duty on the facts 
of every case, the badge of dishonor which, in this respect, 
our country now wears, will be removed. Only this morning 
I read in the Philadelphia Public Ledger a letter which runs 
thus: 

“Americans seem to have lost every particle of a 
sense of justice and propriety. Recent court proceedings 
corroborate this. Women who lose control of themselves 
in passion may now kill with impunity while under the 
influence of mad frenzy, and we condone the act. Unless 
fools are checked, our system of laws and government 
may as well end. 

Let us try to get back to sanity, tho to do so we 


must utilize firing-squads to rid us of the fanatical fools 
who are destroying our peace and form of government.” 


The nation refused to be aroused from its somnolence 
when Mr. Volstead and his cohorts were at work, day and 
night. “Such a thing is out of the question!” “Not in a 
thousand years!,” etc. And I encounter the self-same apathy 
regarding the legislation which these so-called “reformers” 
are endeavoring to put thru Congress; and under the ex- 
isting and forthcoming conditions at Washington it would 
seem as tho almost anything bearing the trade-mark of radi- 
calism would be possible for a well-organized minority to 
put thru. 

Before it is too late let us “snap into it!” and scotch 
this snake. It is suggested:—that every pistol and rifle club, 
fish and game association, and every known sportsman in 
the country be apprised of this menace to our “liberty and 
pursuit of happiness;” each and every man write to his 
representatives in Congress, and an open letter to his local 
newspapers. Organization is absolutely necessary. Being 
centrally located, the name of J. A. McGuire is placed in 
nomination to start it. That motion is amply seconded. 
Very well. Money will be needed—plenty of it—and it is 
logical to assume that all concerns manufacturing firearms, 
the afore-mentioned organizations, in fact, every man who 
either owns or intends to own a gun of any sort, or who is 
jealous of his constitutional right to bear arms, should be 
not only willing, but glad to contribute. If these misguided 
busybodies can spend money in the effort to take our guns 
away from us, surely we can afford to spend some to keep 
them. “Let’s go!” 

Penna. 





Note—Mr. Dudley conveys an ably-.ritte.., virile and 
timely message which we hope those who command influence 
at Washington will read. Its magnetism should thrill every 
American with such patriotic zeal that will cause him to 
immediately act by sending an earnest appeal to his senators 
and congressmen.—Kditor. 
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Will be glad to hear frem you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you don’t.—E] Comancho. 





Something About the Anti-Gun Idea 


N this year of 1923 we have with us cer- 

tain and sundry misguided persons who 
must have sneaked into America the back 
way, when the rest of us were not looking, 
for they are actually trying to bar the sale 
or owning or using of firearms of one kind 
and another. 

I wonder what the matter can be with the 
brains of such people; where would they fit 
into the old brave days when each man 
packed the law on his hip? 

I wonder just what it is these people are 
trying to do by making it illegal for me to 


own or handle or shoot or otherwise become 
acquainted with my pistol, and logically, 


also my rifle and my scattergun. Are they 
getting ready to hand America to somebody? 

New York\already has a law making it a 
crime to have a pistol; what better insur- 
ance could a crook possibly ask? If he 
knows it is against the law for me to have 
a gun in my possession, and that I am a 
law-abiding American citizen, he certainly 
needs little if any encouragement or invita- 
tion to come and break into my house or to 
hold me up and rob me on the highway. 

The crook is already an outlaw, so a little 
law violation like the carrying of a sawed- 
off automatic gun would naturally have no 
terrors for him and he would be sure to have 
the gun for his own self-protection against 
the forces of law and order. 

Plainly, then, I am handicapped and 
penalized for being a law-abiding citizen by 
an absolutely reasonless and idiotic law that 
gives the crook encouragement and _insur- 
ance thru destroying my ability to cope with 
him on his own ground. 

No law in the world will ever do away 
with murder, because murder is a personal 
proposition wherein the mind of one human 
being governs the life of another human 
being regardless of guns or anything else. 
Murder can be committed with any weapon 
from a man’s bare hands to a buzz saw or 
a monkey wrench or hat pin. As well out- 
law these as to outlaw guns! 

The murderer will commit murder when 
and wherever his distorted mind dictates, 
and no law that man can ever make will 
stop or change or reduce the average num- 
ber of murders per thousand population 
simply because the law cannot control mind. 

To make pistols illegal is short-sighted, 
silly and as rotten Americanism as a censor- 
ship of any kind is, for America is based 
on the idea and practice of freedom, and 
freedom means self-expression, individual- 
ism, brains, intelligence and everything else 
that makes for self-reliance and ability. 

Slowly but surely America is becoming 
de-Americanized; censorship is an entirely 
new thing in America, and it was put over 
on the nation by a handful of autocratic 
army men during the war when anything 
could be done on the plea of necessity of 


war. There never was any necessity of cen- 
sorship of war news so far as Americans are 
concerned, and the army officer who advo- 
cates secrecy or the withholding of news 
from the American people establishes his 
unfitness as a leader by that act alone, for 
Americans need only be told the actual truth 
to bring them up as one man behind any 
proposition vital to America, be it war or 
what-not. They are like a nest of yellow 
jackets that go fighting mad to the last one 
if you poke into their affairs with a stick. 

If we are in danger from a foreign foe 
the last thing in the world to do would be 
to withhold the fact. 

News of such a situation broadcasted to 
the most remote corner of the Union by the 
press, by telegraph, telephone, radio and 
any other way that would give the most 
publicity in the shortest time would bring 
an American army of American volunteers 
swarming like mad hornets ready to fight 
anything right off the bat; nor could any 
army withstand them, because every one of 
them would know what he wanted to fight 
for and he would never forget it. 

Such an army of Americans posted and 
kept in touch with the actual truth of dan- 
ger to the country would, as individuals and 
to the last man, go to it single-handed with 
the intention of licking the world—and he’d 
come pretty near doing it! 

You could kill him, but you couldn’t lick 
him—ever—no matter what you did—as 
long as he knew the truth. 

Yet the silly non-combatants would make 
a law to deprive this American man of the 
use and knowledge of firearms! It would 
be too ridiculous to give a second thought 
to if it were not so tragically serious. 

People who would make firearms illegal 
are the very worst of enemies of America; 
we had far better throw open our doors 
wide to Anarchy, Socialism, the restless 
Bolshevik and all the other crazy idealists 
than to give safe conduct to one single per- 
son who broadcasts the idea of making pis- 
tols or any other gun illegal anywhere in the 
United States. This is plain, sober truth, 
and I hope every American will fight this 
non-pistol idea as he would death, for it 
would mean national death just as soon as 
we Americans reached the level of non- 
familiarity with firearms that is common in 
Europe today. 

The idea of not owning, handling, using 
and understanding firearms from actual con- 
tact and practice is absolutely European, 
and has no place whatever in America, and 
never will have, for America, to remain a 
great nation, must be kept familiar with 
firearms as a matter of insurance. 

Europe is crowded and intensely selfish, 
and its peoples see, in distant America, a 
chance to get rich quick, and they follow 
the idea. 





Being what they are, Europeans want to 
kill the goose to get the golden eggs all at 
once—and that idea is in the background 
behind the anti-gun agitation now going on; 
if the gun can be made illegal, the rest will 
be very easy, for time alone would destroy 
our fighting efficiency in one generation and 
Europe could come and get us at her 
leisure. 

The pioneers of the West all “packed 
guns” to a man in the Old Brave Days, and 
let me say from personal knowledge and 
contact with the pioneers that they were not 
murderers nor felons nor crooks of any kind 
or character, but they were instead the 
bravest, finest, squarest and most law-abid- 
ing men in the world as a class. 

There never has been a time when there 
were no exceptions to the general rule or 
average condition as applied to anything, 
and there were exceptions to the general 
condition covered by the above statement— 
but mark well the difference. 

The rank and file were men—the very best 
men in America—for they were a sturdy, 
peaceful, steady-going class, who stood on 
their own two feet ard looked the whole 
world squarely in the eye. They were men 
in the biggest, broadest sense, and they 
found a peaceful way to do the world’s work. 
They were not fighters except when attacked, 
and then they were the best fighters in the 
world. They were not killers unless neces- 
sity drove, and then they killed quickly and 
cleanly and always in self-defense; and 
their familiarity with firearms commanded 
respect from the outlaw, for it represented 
ability to fight back—a thing not relished 
by any criminal anywhere, because the 
criminal is always a coward at heart, tho 
he may pose as a perfectly fearless man 
when he knows he can’t run and must stand 
and take his chances like a cornered rat. 

The honest man of the Old Brave Days, 
tho he packed a gun, never hunted trouble, 
never imposed in any way on the rights, 
property or belongings of his fellow man, 
nor did he pick any quarrels or do any un- 
necessary shooting or maim, kill, injure or 
destroy any other man without provocation 
and the whip of necessity. 

In other words, every man was safe in the 
old gun-packing days unless he went out 
hunting for trouble, and when he did hunt 
trouble he could get it so quickly that it 
would make his head swim! 

Writers have always taken up the “bad- 
man,” the spectacular cow town or mining 
camp, the tough, the gambler, the dare-devil 
cowboy, the picturesque voyaguer and all 
the other types that made the West and 
were part of it, but the same writers have 
strangely neglected the real man who made 
the others possible. 

I mean they have scarcely mentioned the 
hard-working pioneer American who broke 
away from the crowded East, took his wife 
and family, his few belongings and his 
supreme confidence in his own ability to do 
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things and headed out into the dim blue 
haze that covered the Western horizon, hint- 
ing at tremendous distances, vast spaces and 
far flung, untouched miles just waiting for 
him to come and pick out a home that 
should meet with his ideals. 

[he voyaguer, the trapper, traveler, ex- 
plorer, Indian trader, cowman and _ those 
that preyed on all the others were the ad- 
vance guard; they belong to the Days of 
Romance, wild free days filled with adven- 
ture, loaded with chance, alluring with 
promise of sudden wealth and calling so 
strongly to the spirit of unrest that youth 
could not resist, and the gambling instinct 
would not. 

All the motley adventuresome company 
who swaggered across the early 
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the natural product of condi- 
tions; they were hand-picked by 
fate from the far corners of the 
earth and all set down in a 
country that no man knew and 
all were intensely interested in. 

They were not the pioneers 
who did the work at all. 

They were a hectic crowd with 
bair-trigger nerves and mighty 
little conscience. They gambled 
with Fate every minute of their 
lives, and they knew and en- 
joyed it, for it was the only 
thing worth while from their 
point of view. They did little 
or no lasting work. 

They made history; they 
painted in lurid colors; they 
gambled without limit; they met 
life as they found it; they 
played, each man for himself, a 
lone hand; they took no count 
. miles, and laughed at hard- 
ship. 

They plumbed the depths of 
the wildest age of adventure the 
world has ever known, and most 
of them died with their boots 
on; some of them died with a 
smile as well. 

They packed their guns and 
could shoot the eye out of a 
squirrel as far as they could see 
it. They drank and caroused 
and went to every excess, and 
were probably the most compe- 
tent all-round hell-raisers that 
ever lived, and yet their record 
of killings is so small as to be 
what an assayer would call “a 
trace” in the mass of their whole 
fabric. 

Writers have picked out the 
few killers from the great mass of these 
Knights of the Brave Days and they have 
given publicity to their every act and deed, 
neglecting to even mention the 500 better 
men who lived alongside of every one of 
these bad men at the same time and under 
the same conditions and never even had to 
pull their guns once! 

Even in the wildest excitements of big 
new mining finds, when “everything was 
wide open” and gin mills never closed—the 
days when the camp “served a dead man for 
breakfast every morning”—it was only the 
very small fraction of the whole camp that 
got into the limelight of written romance, 
much of which was manufactured to fill the 
demand for sensational stuff, “with a kick.” 

It was like the strikes in a placer gold 
field where you heard all about the man 
who struck it rich and heard not at all 
about his neighbors who only made wages, 
end he always had a lot of neighbors, too! 

Take a town like Leadville in her wildest 
lays; Virginia City, Oroville, Dodge City— 
eny of them at random from all the notori- 
us old-time Western towns—and apply a 
ittle logical sense to the situation. It will 
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simmer down on analysis to a small collec- 
tion of. bald facts which would read very 
tame alongside of the scare-head stuff sen- 
sational writers have picked out and written 
up as representing daily life in the town. 
It would be tame reading compared with 
the daily life in any big city in the country 
today, for any modern city “serves its man 
for breakfast” right now. 

The population of all these towns came 
and went, shifting quickly and constantly 
so they were not at all like a settled town 
whose citizens live there all the time. 

Is it any wonder that some of these places 
killed a man a day for a short time, es- 
pecially when we consider the gin mills that 
harbored a class of vultures of both sexes 


“TRF” 


ss If you can keep your head when all about you 
ze Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 
=: If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 
Re But make allowance for their doubting, too; 
=: If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 

Or, being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 
Or, being hated, don’t give way to hating, 

And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise; 


If you can dream—and not make dreams your master ; 
pe If you can think—and not make thoughts your aim; 
ss If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster, 
And treat those two impostors just the same; 
If you can bear to hear the truth you've spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make trap for fools, 
Or watch the things you gave your life to broken, 
And stoop and build ’em up with worn-out tools; 


If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 

=: And lose, and start again at your beginnings, 

ss And never breathe a word about your loss; 
If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 

a To serve your turn long after they are gone, 

s And so hold on when there is nothing in you 

Except the Will which says to them: “Hold on!” 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 
Or walk with Kings—nor lose the common touch; 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 
<: If all men count with you, but none too much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
YOURS is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—which is mofe—you'll be a MAN, my son! 


—Rupyarp KIPLING. 
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ready to steal, kill or do anything else on 
demand for a chance of gain. 

This was the element that killed and got 
killed, and it was probably not more than 
1 per cent of the population of any camp 
all thru the Old Brave Days, for it was only 
the irresponsible element who “hung out” 
here instead of having a cabin to live in. 

So after all is said and done, these old 
wild, gun-packing towns were really about 
the safest places in the world for the honest 
man who could and did attend to his own 
business and not go out hunting trouble. 

And, brother, that is just the way I found 
those old wild towns when I was a youngster 
and was a temporary citizen of more or less 
of them and as confirmed a drifting “gun- 
packer” as anyone, tho even then many 
older men—men of 40 years or older—never 
carried a gun at all, and many of them never 
owned any sort of a pistol in their lives! 

I never had to pull a gun on any man 
but once in my life, and that was in Omaha 
years after the old towns were gone, and the 
man was a cheap little footpad who tried to 
sneak up like a cat and slug me before I 
knew he was around; he went away from 
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there on wings when I shoved an old .45 
Colt against his ribs unexpectedly and 
asked him what it was he wanted anyway. 

He was a modern, cheap, nasty little crook 
who was the product of civilization, and he 
couldn't have lived in the old days because 
he would have been “served for breakfast” 
some morning by somebody who would have 
caught him sneaking up for purposes of rob- 
bery, and just shot him off-hand same as 
one would shoot a mad dog or any other 
dangerous thing. He was the kind who 
furnished the dead man every morning in 
the old days because he could not sense the 
bigness of things and could not play his 
cards above the table. 

They made as good material as any to 
start a nice new graveyard with, 
and that’s where they went. 

Being an American of that 
real America that was before the 
present European re-making, I 
can’t see any sense in even think- 
ing of such an absurdity as a 
law to make pistol (or any gun) 
owning taboo, and would not 
waste space or time talking 
about it if ‘it were not for the 
fact that we real Americans have 
got to get busy and make medi- 
cine, and make it strong and 
quick, or the silly asses who are 
talking up this anti-firearm stuff 
will put over their rotten ideas 
and tie America’ up hand and 
foot so it will be easy for Europe 
—or Asia—to come over here 
and shoot up the house, because 
we can’t shoot back and don’t 
own a gun. 

I can’t understand what real 
Americans are thinking about to 
allow any such anti-gun propa- 
ganda to be talked, let alone let- 
ting it get to the point where it 
becomes an actual menace, as it 
is right now. 

I understand there is a con- 
certed effort being made by gun 
clubs to fight this idea of an 
anti-gun law, and I hope they 
get busy and kill it so dead that 
it can never pop up again. 

Yet in this effort there is this 
element of danger—we are all 
apt to sit back and let them do 
it and not help as we should. 

Therefore am I writing this 
Sign Talk, which I hope you 
will read and think over, brother. 

Then when you see _ that 
America, to be America, must 
never allow an anti-gun law 
to be passed, I hope you go and cut you a 
big healthy club of some kind like you’d 
naturally want for rattlesnakes, and that you 
pack it with you wherever you go, and that 
you use it to beat the life out of any anti- 
gun law that sticks its head up anywhere. 

If we don’t all do this we’re going to have 
a pest of snakes underfoot so blamed soon 
that we won’t have a Chinaman’s chance to 
cut a club! 

Don’t let anybody fool you into thinking 
that an anti-gun law will make the country 
safe for anybody but the outlaw. Talk 
against such a law; vote against it; kill it 
before it is born. 

Don’t let anybody fool you into thinking 
that America could still continue to be 
American after one generation had grown 
up without knowing guns and how to use 
them quickly and effectively. I've seen the 
old wild gun-packing days, and I tell you 
they were mighty good law-abiding days as 
a whole, and any man was safe who attended 
to his own business—and it will always 
be so. 
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The Dry-Fly in America 


HERE is no question in my mind as to 
the importance of invisibility regarding 
the leader, whatever may be true of the 
line, a matter that has already been touched 
upon. If anglers find that the invisible 
leader is more taking in wet-fly fishing, how 
much more must it be true in the finer, more 
delicate work of the dry-fly man? This in- 
visibility is sought for thru two methods— 
fine leaders, tapering to the finest of gut at 
the hook, and by coloring. Now, dry-fly 
men and fishermen generally are not a unit 
upon the question of leader tint or color, 
some insisting that it does not matter, others 
saying that it is a determining factor. Here, 
as in many other angling conceits and con- 
victions, I am a middle-of-the-roader. All 
depends upon the time of day, position of 
the sun and quality of the shade, as well as 
the character of the water. When streams 
are low and unusually clear, in the bright 
sunlight and over sand and gravel bottom, 
the dry-fly fisherman will find an amber- 
tinted leader a decided asset. Some seasons 
ago an English friend sent me such a colored 
gut, finely drawn and perfectly finished, and 
I have found it very useful under such con- 
ditions as I have described, especially when 
employing those tiny, delicately-tied English 
flies. The only difficulty I ever experienced 
was that I could not always tell just where 
my fly lay, my eyesight nowadays being far 
from that of the eagle. Somehow that leader 
seemed to fade into (blend with) the pre- 
vailing golden tint of the bottom. With it 
the shyest of trout could be tempted to rise. 
This whole matter of tint hinges upon the 
character of water to be cast over. There 
are waters where the color of the leader is 
not worth a moment’s thought, as there are 
virgin waters from which a dry-fly will lift 
fish, even when the fly is attached directly 
to the end of the line. I have done it. But 
when fishing low streams, fished-to-death 
streams, the leader should be as inconspicu- 
ous as possible. More than once I have 
proven to my own satisfaction the value of 
a leader that harmonized with the color of 
the water. However, a word of warning is 
necessary right here: coloring a leader may 
weaken the gut. That should be placed in 
italics. Not all of the artificially-colored 
leaders are worth buying; indeed I do not 
know but that a man might better color his 
own, using vegetable dies, home-made dies 
only, tho good anglers say that Diamond or 
other commercial dies are perfectly safe to 
use. 

It is only fair to quote here Mr. Halford’s 
opinion regarding color, for he has long 
been our dry-fly authority. He says: 

“As to the color of the gut, I do not like 
it too white, and from the experience of all 
the streams I have fished, do not care about 
the color some tackle-makers affect, which I 
think must have been designed with the idea 


O. W. Smith 


CHAPT. VII. 
THE DRY-FLY MAN’S LEADERS 
(Part 2) 


that the angler intended to pay a visit to 
the Styx.”—“Dry-Fly Fishing,” page 45. 

After which he goes on to give directions 
for staining, tho it is evident that he is not 
overly enthusiastic in his support of tinted 
gut. That I cannot agree with him, what I 
have said of my golden-yellow gut amply 
proves—a leader I would not like to get 
along without when fishing certain Northern 
streams. By the way, that color can be 
approximated by soaking the unstained gut, 
after it has been softened by soaking in 
warm water for some hours, in a decoction 
of tea and red onion leaves, the depth of the 
tint depending upon the strength of the 
liquid and the length of time the gut is al- 
lowed to remain in soak. Red onion leaves 
alone give a brighter color—a too bright 
color. Green tea alone will produce a green 
leader, a weak liquid a “mist” color. For 
years anglers have stained their leaders a 
“mist” color by soaking in Arnold’s writing 
fluid, tho I do not know why any other good 
ink might not serve as well. I have made 
a golden leader by soaking the gut in dilute 
red ink. However, a word of warning right 
here: inks, like dyes, may contain delecteri- 
ous chemicals that will rot the gut. 

While upon this subject it might not be 
out of place to quote M. A. Shipley upon 
“Dyeing Gut.” He says: 

“The famous mist color for leaders and 
gut, for flies, is made as follows: Into an 
enameled boiler that will hold one pint 
place as much best quality chip logwood as 
will go into a teaspoon; fill the boiler with 
water and let it come to a boil. Allow it 
to boil for ten minutes; take it off the fire 
and place in it as much sulphate of iron as 
you can hold on a ten cent piece and stir it 
until dissolved. Now place the gut you de- 
sire to color in the liquer one and a half 
minutes, then if not dark enough insert 
again and allow it to stay until it has the 
desired shade. The writer has used this re- 
ceipt for years and has not found it injuri- 
ous to the gut in any way.”—“Artificial Flies 
and How to Tie Them,” page 26. 

I have used the above formula with satis- 
factory results, tho I must express a prefer- 
ence for the tea leaves. By the way, a beau- 
tiful brown can be produced, to almost any 
depth of shade, by soaking the leader in 
coffee, which does not have to be very strong 
to produce a dark shade. From the fore- 
going it will be seen that the dry-fly angler 
will have little trouble in producing almost 
any tint of leader, tho the matter of color 
has not been worked out as carefully as one 


A series of papers having to do with a subject 
of increasing interest to every trout fisherman 


might expect would have been done after 
all these years of fly-fishing. Here, as so 
often, the angler’s “don’t likes” are the re- 
sult of prejudice and not experiment. I for 
one am going to settle to my own satisfac- 
tion if possible why that golden brown 
leader of mine wins on the Sioux River 
when “mist” seems to frighten the rainbow. 

















GUT A 


While I am firmly convinced that stained 
gut—to meet nature’s color scheme—is well 
worth while, as I have pointed out, a great 
many authorities do not agree with me. 
Listen to Samuel G. Camp: 

“As regards the color of leader, the fact 
that any advantage is gained by the use of 
variously stained gut (with a view to mak- 
ing the leader invisible) has never been 
conclusively proved; natural or mist-color 
leaders answer the purpose.”—“Fishing With 
Floating Flies,” page 45. 

Why that, “or mist color?” As we have 
found, the mist color is a stained leader— 
as much a stained one as my golden brown. 
Perhaps a great many non-stain theorists 
using the mist-color leader, as fully two- 
thirds do, think they are using natural color; 
but the natural color of the gut is a glisten- 
ing white—very conspicuous on the surface 
of the water. Some non-stain dry-fly fisher- 
men, consistently using white leaders, never- 
theless dull the surface of the gut by vari- 
ous means, such as soaking in formaldehyde 
or other “dulling agent,” so they are not 
wholly consistent. 

In the making of leaders, leader loops, 
etc., many knots are used, the one object 
being to obviate a cross-pull, so cutting the 
fiber. It shall be my purpose to mention 
only a few of the knots employed, the 
simplest, and therefore, as I think, the best. 
Of course it is understood that the leader 

















has been soaked for several hours in tepid 
water, so rendered soft and pliable. 

In joining two strands of gut no knot is 
better than the one illustrated—the “Barrel 
Knot”—because after finishing the protrud- 
ing ends can be clipped off close, yet will 
not slip, and the knot is smooth, tight and 
almost perfect. The two ends of gut to be 
joined are over-lapped slightly, then one end 
is turned twice around the other strand and 
thrust between the two. Reverse and tie 
the other end in exactly the same manner. 
Draw tight, clip off outstanding ends, and 
there you are. The drawing makes the pro- 
cess plain. (See cut A.) 

Another knot often (perhaps more often) 
employed is the “single water knot,” which, 
tho good, I do not regard with equal favor 
with the one just mentioned, the slip-knots 
having a tendency to cut the fiber when 
dry. In tying, two ends to be joined are 
placed exactly as before, side by side and 
overlapping. A single slip-knot is thrown 


about each strand with the other end, drawn 
down, and the ends clipped away. The 
method is well illustrated in the drawing, 
from observing which even the rankest tyro 
will have no difficulty in forming the knot. 








(See cut B.) This joint is sometimes modi- 
fied by throwing two loops about the long 
strand instead of one, when it is called 
“double water knot.” However, I can see 
no great advantage in the double knot; 
therefore I am urging the first mentioned as 
altogether better and more sightly. 

For end loop, to which the line is to be 
attached, one has a wide selection of knots, 
from the simple “lath-knot” (to use a name 
familiar to the writer) to the more involved 
bowline, which is somewhat difficult to 
fashion, tho a good straight-away pull-knot. 
The leader loop I call the “lath-knot” is 
made by doubling the gut, then passing the 
single loop around the doubled strands and 
under the double loop, then pulling up taut. 
This is a fairly good knot, tho unless the 
tyer is careful not to twist the strands it 
will be a failure. It will not slip, tho one 
does not get the straight-away pull desir- 
able. (See Cut C.) 


Gur. ¢. 


A better knot—one altogether worth while 
—is the one herewith illustrated, tho I do 
not know its name; perhaps it has none. 
The cut explains better than words how it 
should be made (see cut D). A simple loop 
is formed, with the long end of the leader 
on the under side; then a second loop is 
thrown around the first, the long end of the 
leader brought up between them, both loops 
being held between the thumb and fore- 
finger of the left hand; the lower loop is 
grasped with the thumb and forefinger of 
the right hand, thrust thru the upper loop 
and all pulled down taut. It sounds quite 
involved when you undertake to describe it, 
but in reality is very simple. I need not 
mention the “bowline” here. 

As everyone knows, the dry-fly is tied to 
eyed hooks, the point of the leader being 
thrust thru the eye and clipped off after the 
knot is finished. Perhaps the so-called 
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“turtle knot” is as convenient and durable 
as any (see cut E). The leader tip, thrust 
thru the eye of the hook, has a slip-knot 
fashioned with a loop large enough to go 
over the fly without injuring it, when it is 
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drawn down taut, after which the protrud- 
ing end is clipped away. The “jam-knot” 
is also used for this purpose, tho I do not 
think it quite the equal of the former. Pass 
the end of the gut thru the eye of the hook, 
bend it back and make a slip-knot on the 
gut; draw tight, slide up to and over the 
end of the hook and cut off the superfluous 
gut end (see cut F). So much for some of 
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the knots used. Select the one which ap- 
peals to you and employ it until it becomes 
second nature to tie it, and you will have 
little or no trouble. 

So we come to the conclusion of our dis- 
cussion of the dry-fly leader, a few closing 
remarks being in order. The reader now 
understands why it is necessary to know 
how to join gut, for the clipping off of the 
tips in tying on flies gradually wears away 
the finer end of the leader, and in time it 
will become necessary to splice on another 
selection of like caliber. Another thing, 
when a portion of the leader becomes worn, 
it is a wise plan to remove that section, re- 
placing with new. Watch your leaders; 
care for them; do not leave them in the 
box between moist pads after fishing, but 
spread them out to dry. Store them in air- 
tight, light-proof boxes; otherwise they will 
deteriorate. A rotten leader is altogether a 
rotten proposition; a good leader a valuable 
friend, to be cared for and repaired as needs 
must. 

(Next month we will take up the subject 
—one of ever increasing interest—“The Dry- 
Fly Man’s Flies,” regarding which there is 
no thoro agreement, but—well, a few recog- 
nized principles.) 








Helgramites for Trout Fishing 


O. W. 


BU YERY angler-reader of Outdoor Life re- 
members Letter No. 804, under above 
title, which appeared in the Fireside last 
April, for no single subject has ever 
awakened greater interest. Imagine, we 
have received upwards of eighty letters re- 
garding the matter, and they continue to 
trickle along! There seems to be no great 
unanimity of opinion as to just what a hel- 
gramite is, and whether or not the Western 
“animil” is similar the one known in the 
East as a bass attractor. Some writers con- 
fuse the fly with the larva, applying the 
name helgramite to both; others, nearer the 
truth, insisting that the fly is the “May Fly,” 
while the helgramite is its “child.” Of 
course, the so-called “May Fly” is the com- 
pleted cycle of the insect’s life, the “hel- 
gramite” being the insect in its larva form. 
One correspondent wrote that the helgramite 
crawled out upon the bank, “grew a pair of 
wings, flew about for several days, then shed 
its wings and returned again to the water.” 
To repeat, it is supposed they change again 
and again. But this man was a true student 
and investigator, and one day he discovered 
that after the “fly” had laid its eggs it died, 
and he hastened to inform me that he must 
add to his former letter the later informa- 
tion. I wish that it were possible for me to 
publish all the letters, tho that is obviously 
out of the question, so I can only lift brief 
excerpts from the most outstanding and in- 
formational of the bundle. 
This from San Francisco: “In all the 
higher Sierra mountain districts of Cali- 
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fornia, in ice-cold and swift-running streams, 
there supposed helgramites exist and are 
abundant. However, they are not identical 
with the eastern helgramite as you know 
them. While almost similar in appearance, 
they are smaller, probably not more than 
half the size, and are without the formidable 
pincers of the Eastern variety. Their color 
is also a lighter brown; in fact, it is doubt- 
ful if they are a true helgramite. When the 
trouting season opens in California the 
Sierra streams are still running the melting 
of the mountain snows, low in the early 
morning and high at noon-time when the 
sun has begun its warming functions. At 
this particular time trout refuse to be be- 
guiled by the artful fly; even the fat worm 
fails to charm. It is then your ardent fisher 
of trout rises early in the low water stages 
and wades into the stream and turns over 
flat rocks. Here are the helgramites. An 
Then your fisherman goes forth. He does 
not fish wherever water runs, but seeks the 
eddies behind the larger rocks—and the 
larger the rock the larger the fish. : 
Returning to helgramites, the writer has only 
found them in early spring. When the water 
warms somewhat they disappear.”—A.C.P. 

A number of writers agree that the West- 
ern helgramite differs from the Eastern one 
in size and color; some, like the above, ex- 
pressing doubts as to its being a real hel- 
gramite. Which is a matter for the scientist 
to decide, of course. It is some distance 
from California to Connecticut, but it is a 
trip I ask the reader to take. 
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“I for one have caught helgramites and 
trout in the same stream and on the same 
day, also the trout caught with them are 
good-sized ones, seldom being taken under 
10 or 11 inches.” He goes on to wonder 
about what sort of helgramites they have in 
the West that are good for winter fishing, 
as he can’t find them East after snow flies. 
Of course, an Easterner would have no use 
for the bait in winter-time so far as trout 
are concerned. The next letter is from 
Montana, and after admitting that the West- 
ern helgramite differs from the Eastern 
“bug,” goes on to say: 

“As to being a good bait for trout and 
whitefish, there is no argument, for it is 
about the only successful winter-time bait, 
locally. Most of the whitefish fishermen in 
this district catch their bait from the same 
water the fish inhabits, and does 
not bother about keeping a sup- 
ply of bait on hand from one 
day to the next, as it is about as 
easy to get a fresh supply. 
Trout will often take the hel- 
gramite eagerly, and the writer 
has often had to resort to this 
bait as a sure method of filling 
the frying pan.”—F.G. D. 

The next letter, from Colorado, 
is lengthy and goes into the mat- 
ter quite at detail, a single para- 
graph from which will have to 
suffice. 

“As for bait, they are all right, 
and I believe are the main diet 
of both trout and whitefish, as 
at almost any time of the year 
upon opening the ‘craw’ of a 
captured fish one will find some 
one of a dozen of these bugs, 
often some still alive, but usually 
in various stages of digestion. 
While in the transformation state 
(with wings) they make an ex- 
cellent bait, as a person can get 
a dozen or two in a few minutes 
from the overhanging willows, 
are easy to put on the hook and fish are 
greedy for them. During these few weeks 
the river usually is high and the trout not 
taking flies, everybody bait-fishing for them 
with helgramites. They constitute one of 
the main live baits on the White River.”— 
H. A. W. 

Next we will listen to a voice from New 
Jersey: 

“While on a fishing trip this last summer 
the writer and his companion discovered that 
trout would take helgramites. In every case 
helgramites inhabited the water fished. 
While out fishing recently my companion 
captured a 1%4-pound brown which had 
three helgramites in its stomach, the largest 
of which was nearly 3 inches long. We 
have also found helgramites in the stomachs 
of speckled and rainbow trout.”—G. S. Y. 
F It would seem to the writer that the above 
bug” must be the helgramite with which 
he is acquainted as a_ bass bait, tho, of 
course, he cannot be sure, for it may be the 
larva of some other insect the correspondent 
has in mind. I have discovered that what 
is a helgramite in one locality is not always 
known by the same name in another. But 
why should that surprise you? A_ black 
bass becomes a trout in some sections of 
the Southland. One long letter I found of 
great interest came to me from Colorado, 
and unfortunately is so length that it cannot 
be given in full. However, I must use a 
few sentences even if I suffer a “run-in” 
with the editor. 

“I have fished the Gunnison for twenty- 
three years, using all varieties of live baits, 
and must say that helgramites beat them all. 
The animal just swarms on the bottom of 
the river in the proper season, along about 
the middle of June. They crawl out on the 
willows and rocks, shed their skins and take 
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on wings, when they may be seen in count- 
less numbers always flying up-stream. They 
last for about fifteen days, and while the 
flight is on the fishing is at its best. The 
helgramite will aid you in casting, as it 
will use its wings and drop on the water 
quite naturally (evidently using the fly— 
Editor). Cannot make over a cast or two 
with a fly, as they soon die, and dead trout 
will not look at them (going to the larva— 
Editor). I found a No. 4 hook about the 
best to use. I usually hooked two or three 
large helgramites thru the body, crosswise; 
this allows them to wriggle, and is very kill- 
ing for trout. I have noticed two 
kinds of helgramites in the Gunnison. One 
is of brownish color, flat and has sharp 
pincers with which they can bite quite 
severely. The others are dark brown, al- 
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most black on the back and cannot bite at 
all. The latter are the most plentiful.”— 
J.J. M. 

The next letter, and the last we can use, 
comes from New York, and has to do with 
trout fishing in Pennsylvania. 

“The creek I have in mind is a natural 
trout stream, containing only native brook 
trout. Helgramites numerous in June, but 
in April, when the trout take them best, you 
are lucky if you find one helgramite in a 
half hour’s hunting, but you are pretty cer- 
tain to catch a trout on that helgramite. 
. . . I have caught trout full of young 
helgramites before they have hatched out of 








their shell of sand and mud. This shell is 
about 56 of an inch long and 4% inch in 
diameter, and can be found on the bottom 
in shallow water.”—J. C. H. 

Which might lead one to doubt their 
being true helgramites at all, but caddis 
worms. Now, we all know the stick-like 
crawler which is found on the bottom of 
trout brooks, the “stick” covered with mud. 
I have had many letters asking why trout 
ate sticks in the spring! So we must con- 
clude the helgramite question, the whole 
matter not being cleared up, and never will 
be until some angling entomologist fishes 
and hunts “bugs” in every trout state. All 
specimens sent me (and I have received a 
number of boxes, many the worse for wear) 
have been of the insect and not the larva, 
the true helgramite. It is very evident from 
some letters that the writers are 
referring 1to the insect rather 
than the larva. Then, too, I 
think often they have in mind 
both the stone and May flies, to- 
gether with their larva, neither 
of which are true helgramites. 
The adult helgramite or dobson 
(Corydalis cornuta) is a large, 
fearsome-looking creature with a 
wing-spread of more than four 
inches, and with formidable jaws 
capable of inflicting quite a 
severe pinch to the unwary hand 
that grasps it carelessly. The 
eggs, in white chalk masses, 
nearly as large as a nickel, may 
be found on rocks and on the 
under sides of branches over- 
hanging the water, so that when 
hatching takes place the larva 
will fall into the water, where it 
remains for two years and eleven 
months, moulting a number of 
times, until full grown. Upon 
emerging from the water (they 
travel only by night, by the way) 
they seek out some convenient 
place for paupation, which is 
usually beneath a log or in the shelter of a 
rock. The paupa stage continues for about 
a month, when the insect appears. It takes 
three years then from the time the egg is 
laid until the adult insect wings its flight 
over the water. The larva of the true hel- 
gramite is dark slaty-gray, while the paupa 
is light yellow in color. 

So much for the dobson or helgramite. 
Now, is your insect and its larva a true hel- 
gramite? I confess I don’t know. Honestly 
I think we fishermen are poor entomologists, 
often confusing May flies and stone flies and 
both with dobsons; worse, calling caddis 
worms helgramites. Anyway, who cares, so 
long as whatever it is will take fish? 





An Unusual Fishing Experience 


“Billy, look at the queer way my line is 
traveling.” 

“Billy the Bear,” my guide, a grizzled, 
wiry little fellow of 60, an old-timer in the 
Northern Wisconsin wilds, cast a quick 
glance in the direction indicated. 

For a moment he actually stopped chew- 
ing his quid, a puzzled expression in his 
keen grey eyes, mouth a-gap, forehead 
wrinkled. 

“What do you make of it, Billy?” 

“Does she pull heavy,” he asked. 

“No, little short jerks, but he won’t lead. 
I can put the full strain of the rod and line 
on him, but it doesn’t check him a bit. He 
goes right along.” 

Billy was at the oars, rowing me over the 
fishing grounds we had covered for several 
years past. I was casting toward shore, and 


my last cast had taken out eighty-five feet 


of line, and had landed dangerously close 
to the water’s edge. Beginning the retrieve, 
I was certain I had snagged, and was about 
to ask Billy to row toward the bait to re- 
lease it, when I felt a bit of life at the other 
end. Not a rush, as of a “muskie” or bass, 
but a few short jerks, and then the line 
began traveling toward deep water, slowly, 
steadily, relentlessly, regardless of the strong, 
steady strain I had put on the tackle. 

Two hundred feet it traveled, then came 
to a stop in twenty feet of water. Billy, 
muttering to himself, rowed toward the bait. 
“Well, what do you make of it now?” 
Above all things, a Northern lake’s guide 
dislikes to acknowledge himself stumped. 

“I seen a beaver hooked oncet,” he said, 
“but he showed on top, and traveled faster. 
He was hooked on the back while swimming, 
by a feller who made a long east. But this 
cuss took the bait hisself, and doesn’t show 











and now he sulks. I never seen the like of 
it in over forty years on these lakes.” 

We were now almost directly over the 
spot, and I began to pump the rod, then 
tried to raise the 16-pound test line. A slow 
movement below, then another long, slow, 
steady run. 

I was getting decidedly interested. I had 
caught “muskies,” Great Northern and wall- 
eye pike, bass, etc., a-plenty in these waters, 
but, like Billy, I was stumped. 

Again the creature sulked, and I then dis- 
carded the rod, and tried lifting by hand. 
Inch by inch the line shortened, until I 
judged the game to be about ten feet below 
me. Just then the sun appeared from be- 
hind a cloud, and I could dimly discern a 
large, roundish, black object in the depths 
below. The line held, and I felt that the 
mystery would soon be solved. But before 
I could retrieve more line, away he went for 
another spin in the direction of shallower 
water, we following. 

Again, placing the boat almost directly 
over him, in place of sulking, he followed 
my pull, coming up to within three feet of 
the surface, and before sounding we recog- 
nized him as a monster snapping turtle. 

“Well, I'll be damned!” exclaimed Billy, 
“a snapper, and the only one seen in these 
parts for many years. An’ they ain’t sup- 
posed to bite, neither. An’ he’s a whale. 
Did you notice the bull head on him? Big 
as a Ox.” 

Eventually we tired him out, got him to 
the surface, and Billy bored him thru the 
head with a .32. This drove the turtle wild. 
He hissed and worked jaws, claws and tail 
frantically. “Grab him, Billy; get him in.” 

“Not me. Them claws would cut me to 
tm bone,” he replied. And I did not blame 
im. 

Another shot later quieted the reptile, and 
he was lifted into the boat. I had never 
seen so large a specimen. Over-fat, his body 
seemed to be bursting from its shell, with 
claws as large as those of a good-sized alli- 
gator. He weighed 28% pounds. 

Did this reptile strike at my bait? Not 
at all. It was evidently sunning itself in 
shallow water, and my treble hook struck 
directly over him and embedded itself in 
one of the hind flappers. The hook was 
sharp and the flapper tough, and, as Billy 
said, “that ‘shell snake’ couldn’t a-pulled 
loose all summer.” 

Our camp cook begged to have the turtle 
turned over to him. He was at one time a 
famous chef in one of the leading hotels 
in the East. But the “cup that cheers” had 
cheered him too often and reduced him to 
a mere camp cook. He devoted twenty-four 
consecutive hours to making a soup of our 
turtle, tasting, seasoning, simmering (not 
boiling) it, getting up during the night to 
keep the fire going. At the proper time he 
abstracted the turtle eggs from the broth 
to prevent them from boiling away, and 
added five partridges to the mixture. The 
most delicious turtle soup, with white meat, 
dark meat, partridge meat and turtle eggs 
were then served in great abundance. I am 
sure I will never again taste anything any- 
where nearly so palatable and satisfying. 
It was so good that on the third night some 
of the boys arose at 2 in the morning and 
finished the most delicious consomme. 

Wis. E. P. Kast er. 





No lake or marsh should be drained or 
tampered with unless it can be proved that 
the public benefits to be accrued will sur- 
pass in value the public benefits that are to 
be_ destroyed. 


I want my boy and his comrades and the 
boys of the future to receive their heritage of 
gun and rod. It is a heritage of the open, 
which now must be idealized to a love of 
nature and a thoughtfulness for the meaning 
and preservation of life—Zane Grey. 
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The night was black as Teebo’s cat, 
as on an upturned can we sat, in our 
old trousers full of rips, our trusty 
corncob ’twixt our lips; between our 
mitts our fishing pole, and peace and 
quiet in our soul. 


A south breeze stirred the willow 
leaves and played and rustled in our 
sleeves, and kissed the dimples in our 
knee—and we were happy as a flea! 


We felt a nibble on our line, but 
could not quite its source define. 
catfish or a porcupine, a tadpole or 
a wild grapevine, no doubt was snoop- 
ing ’round our hook unless by chance 
we were mistook! 
bide our time, and wait; and when it 
ran we'd land that skate! 


Thus breathless for an hour we sat, 
with nothing moving but our hat—for 
in it we had parked our craws, and 
they were busy legs and claws in ex- 
plorations on our dome in hopes of 
finding some way home. 
denly our reel sang out, and banished 
from our mind al] doubt that we had 
hooked a ten-pound bass and soon 
would land it on the grass! 
hopped up like a house afire and set 
our hind feet in the mire; then gave 
a husky yank, reeled in, and viewed 
our catch—a coupling pin! 





Well, we would 
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Compts. H. R. Strayer 
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The Common Eel 


The following is a brief account of what 
appear to be the established facts regarding 
the habits and propagation of eels: 

All the individuals of the common eel of 
the Atlantic states, no matter where found, 
were hatched from eggs laid at sea, in the 
southern part of the North Atlantic Ocean. 
The young, upon hatching, do not at once 
assume the form of the adult eel, but during 
their first year pass thru what is termed the 
“leptochephalus” stage. In this form they 
are transparent, ribbon-like creatures, at- 
taining a length of about 4 inches. During 
the migration of these ribbon-like young 
toward the coast, they undergo a gradual 
transformation to the form of the adult eel, 
becoming shorter, rounder and thicker, but 
remaining nearly transparent until they 
reach fresh or brackish water, when they 
become dark in color. These young may be 
found in swarms in the spring, entering 
rivers, creeks and small streams. The fe- 
males now push on up the rivers and streams 
as far as they can go, while the males re- 
main in or near tide-water. After several 
years’ full growth is attained, the females 
then return to the sea to deposit their eggs. 
It is believed that all die after spawning, as 
they are not known to return to coastal 
waters. 

Most of the literature on the subject is 
to be found in foreign publications. A 
Danish naturalist, Dr. Johs. Schmidt, has 
devoted a great deal of study to the subject. 

The eel is very voracious, and is said to 
be chiefly a scavenger, eating all manner 
of refuse, preferring dead fish or other ani- 
mal matter. (This, however, is not sub- 
stantiated by this bureau’s observations.) 
The eel sometimes attacks fish caught in 
gill-nets, as, for example, the shad, which 
it mutilates for the purpose of getting at the 
roe. It also consumes the eggs of the shad 
and other species of fishes after deposition. 
They feed chiefly at night. In captivity 
they may be supplied with meat of any kind. 

This fish should not be confused with the 
“lamprey eel,” which has a circular-toothed 
mouth adapted for sucking. The lamprey 
attaches itself to other species, making 
ulcerous sores, and often kills the fish at- 
tacked by perforating the abdominal walls. 
The salmon of the Pacific Coast frequently 
bear scars of the wounds made by the 
lampreys. 

There are several eel farms in Europe. 
The ponds in which eels are grown must 
be screened in such a manner that it is 
impossible for them to escape. The ponds 
require restocking each year with young eels 
coming in from the sea. 


«Fiddling” for Worms 


(We clip the following from a newspaper 
and pass it on.—O. W. 

Greenwich, Conn.—That Peter J. O’Keefe, 
Greenwich, is entitled to enrollment among the 
great benefactors of the race is shown in a 
unique device he conceived for supplying poultry 
with earthworms by electricity. O’Keefe is 
chief storekeeper in the navy yard at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

The process consists in pushing two brass 
rods into the earth several feet apart, a wire 
being attached to each rod and the ends of the 
wires being connected with an ordinary tele- 
phone magneto. By twisting the handle for a 
few seconds the earth between the poles begins 
to break all along and all shapes and sizes of 
worms come to the surface. This is caused by 
the vibration and tingling effect of the magneto 
in the damp ground between the poles. 

The chicks promptly get to work. The 
process is expected to prove of great value to 
poultry raisers, as well as to fishermen. 


BREAKING IT TO HIM GENTLY 


We would not like to call the editor of the 
disreputable sheet down the street a liar. 
We will only say of him that he is a butcher 
of the truth and an assassin of facts. 
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Letter No. 857—Eels 

Careful readers of this department will remem- 
ber letter No. 806, in the march issue of Out- 
door Life, under the above ‘title, in which a 
correspondent asked regarding the identity’ of 
an eel found in the Potomac River. Because of 
the article in “American Food and Game 
Fishes,” which I quoted in part, I concluded 
the fish could not be the true eel. Evidently 
my conclusion was wrong, for one of our good 
subscribers, purely in the interest of science 
and not just to contradict, took the matter up 
with the Commissioner of Fisheries, Washing- 
ton, D. C., receiving the following reply: 

“Referring to your letter of April 22, the 
Bureau is enclosing a memorandum concerning 
the life history of the eel. (See article else- 
where in this issue—Ed.) No doubt need be 
raised by the discovery of small eels in the 
Potomac River above Little Falls. Young eels 
enter the Potomac in early spring, and some 
weeks later they are commonly observed along 
the Potomac above Washington. Since small 
eels may crawl over damp rocks, the rapids at 
Little Falls offer no barrier to their migration.” 

Because of the sentence in the work first 
mentioned, “At the beginning of the second 
spring these young find their way to the mouths 
of the rivers, which they ascend in incredible 
numbers,” etc., I jumped to the conclusion that 
young eels could not be found in fresh or brack- 
ish_ water. Well, fortunately I have never 
claimed to be right more than 51 per cent of the 
time, and if I can average that I am perfectly 
satisfied. Our good correspondent, whose let- 
ters have all been models of courtesy, models of 
what such letters should be, has our thanks. 
When I contrast the spirit and tone manifested 
in his communications with that which permeate 
some I receive, I count myself lucky to have 
fallen into his gentle hands.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 858—Best Book on Fly-Fishing 

* _ Wanted Quickly 

Editor Angling Department :—Please give in 
your next issue the name of the best book on 
fly fishing for bass?—A. M. C., Okla. 

Answer.—Perhaps the best practical book on 
fly fishing for a beginner, especially if he has 
bass fishing in mind, is Mr. Larry St. John’s 


“Practical Fly Fishing.’ I am sending for your 
convenience an order blank with the book 
marked. Just suffer a word of exhortation: 


id you ever notice that line at the head of 
my department regarding sending a stamp for 
immediate reply? Well, if I were to publish 
your question in the next issue of the maga- 
zine to leave my office, providing there would be 
room for the question—which there would not— 
you could not possibly see it in print until July, 
and if it waited its proper turn it would not 
appear until December. I cannot publish out 
of turn and be fair to others. Not one out of 
ten questions and answers appear in the maga- 
zine. Some day I am going to refuse to pay any 
attention to questions not accompanied with a 
stamped and addressed envelope. I want to play 
fair with my correspondents, answering every 
question immediately upon receipt, and in order 
to do so I must ask for utmost co-operation on 
their part. The above letter was received on 
the 17th of March, the writer being anxious and 
needing the information, and yet had I filed 
away for answer thru the Fireside, as he asked 
it would not have received answer until this 
issue. You can see, members of the Fireside, 
why I desire stamped, self-addressed envelopes. 
We don’t all write our own names too plainly— 
I know I don’t—therefore if you will attend to 
the addressing yourself you will save me many 
a precious minute.—O. W. S. 


_ Letter No. 859—A Real Angler 

Editor Angling Department:—When I was 
about ten years old I took my first fishing trip, 
with an old fisherman, to a trout stream a few 
miles from home. After he had fished out the 
first hole he rigged up my pole with a piece of 
chalk line and a common black-eyed hook with 
a worm on it, and left me sitting on a rock to 
fish. I thought at the time he was doing all 
he possibly could to help me to catch trout. 
Now I know he was doing all he could to pre- 
vent me from interfering with his fishing. How- 
ever, he had hardly reached the next hole when 
I got a bite and pulled out a large trout. I can 
see the picture as plain as if it happened but 
yesterday. I sat on the big rock with my pole 
in the air and the fish wiggling on the hook just 
out of the water. I can see myself sitting there 
yelling, “I’ve got him! I’ve got him!” No, I 
did not lose him. My old friend came to my 
rescue and showed me what to do, and that night 
for supper I ate the first trout that I had ever 
caught. From that day I have been an enthusi- 
astic fisherman. I have tried to study the 
streams, the country thru which they flow, the 
weather, the sky, the bugs the fish feed on, and 
everything that might help me to catch more 
and larger fish than the other fellow. I read 
everything that I can find and try to find more, 
and many things I read over many times and 


try to get the practical application of the prin- 
ciple. For the last twenty years I have either 
lived close to a wonderful trout stream or I have 
taken a month or two during the summer to 
camp and fish. I love to go into the mountains, 
to streams and lakes that are inaccessible to the 
lazy multitudes, with my camp outfit and my 
rod, line, gut, hooks and feathers. There are 
many such places in California and they are alive 
with fish and game. I know a lake in the 
Sierra-Nevada Mountains that is alive with fine 
trout, but no one could catch them. An old 
sign at the foot of the lake reads: “This lake 
is full of fish, and it will always be, for the 
damn things won’t bite.”’ I camped at this lake 
until I found out what the fish were feeding on, 
and when. Then I got out my hooks, silk and 
feathers and tied a fly. Then I worked until I 
had learned how to use it; and then I caught so 
many trout so easily that I had to find a new 
camp. I have just learned that I have just be- 
gun to learn how to learn to catch fish. I am 
not a purist of any kind. I fish with dry-fly, 
wet-fly, spinner, garden hackle, helgramite, shell 
worm, live minnow or anything fish will strike 
at, but I love to take feathers, silk, etc., and 
try to make a bug that trout will take in pref- 
erence to a natural bug. In the last four years 
I have not brought in a limit of trout, but 
could have done so a great many times. The 
California limit has been too large, but was cut 
in half this year. I never allow any fish or 
game that I kill to be wasted. It is getting too 
scarce for most people now. California has 
always been and still is a wonderful fish and 
game country. Our fish and game commission 
is doing more and better work every year. I 
am sure that the people are getting behind them 
more and more each year and that we shall al- 
ways have plenty of fish and game within easy 
reach of everybody.—R. P. N. 

Answer.—You are a fisherman after my own 
heart, or rather I should say an angler and 
sportsman, for not always is a fisherman a 
sportsman; but an angler is, or he is not an 
angler. You see, when a man takes the limit 
consistently, he ceases to be a sportsman, be- 
comes a mere fisherman, fishing for fish. What 
you say about matching your wits with the 
“fishless” lakes meets my utmost approval. I 
know one creek, or did twenty years ago, alive 
with speckled trout (charr), and tho for two 
years I fished it with every lure and bait I 
knew, never but once did I take a fish, then but 
one. I wish I could go back there now; I be- 
lieve that I could fool them with my greater 
wisdom, the accumulated wisdom of twenty years 
of earnest angling. Of course, I know the rea- 
son I failed was because I did not have the 
proper bait or lure. There is a lure, a bait, 
that will unlock every closed ichthyic door, and 
it is up to the angler to discover it. Once he 
has found the open sesame he does not take the 
limit, abuse his privilege, lest he lose his secret, 
like Solomon and his life-giving fluid. Yes, I 
like your spirit. It is not what one uses to 
catch fish so much as the number he catches 
that makes him an angler and a sportsman, or— 
well, the other kind. Always room for men like 
you by the fireside—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 860—The ‘Invisible’ Knot 

Editor Angling Department :—After reading 
Letter No. 811 in the —_ (1922) issue as to 
rod winding, I am wondering if all your readers 
are familiar with the invisible knot. I learned 
it from H. C. Wells’ book, “Fly Rods and Fly 
Tackle,” which, by the way, is the best book 
ever written on that subject. I agree with Mr. 
Wells in the opinion that it is the neatest and 
most workmanlike of any of the ties for either 
rod winding or for fly tying. The rather crude 
sketch enclosed illustrates it. The rod (A) is 
turned away from you until the end (B) is 
cut off and the winding continued for as great 
a distance as is necessary. Then the little finger 
of the left hand is placed on the coil at D to 
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keep it from slipping, and a loop (C) formed 
and held up by the first finger of the left hand. 
The thread is then brought down on the side 
next to you, up behind the rod and thru the 
loop as shown at E. After three or four turns 
have been made, the end (F) is brought over 
close to D, as shown, and the winding continued 
—away from you as before—until the turns at E 
have been unwound. The part F is then pulled 
snug and cut off close. This leaves both ends 
in the middle of the winding, and if you burnish 
the silk with a paper cutter or smooth steel, it 
is hard to see where it begins or ends.—J. R. C. 





Letter No. 861—Rod-Winding 

Editor Angling Department :—I am interested 
in spiral windings. What do you think of them? 
How shall I treat a rod that has dried out at 
the ferrules? I do not employ your method of 
fastening windings. First I double the thread 
and lay it on the rod, winding towards the loop. 
When desired width is reached, cut the thread 
off and poke thru the loop. Now pull the free 
thread on the other side the winding, and when 
the loop is pulled under the winding, trim the 
loose ends off neatly. Now press the winding 
together firmly, and as soon as the hands begin 
to rub over the windings that are finished I 
usually put on the glue, dilute, and varnish and 
allow to dry two or three days before finishing. 
This keeps the windings clean and of a natural 
color, for no matter how clean one’s hands are, 
sweat is sure to dampen the hands and discolor 
the silk.—L. R. A., Idaho. 

Answer.—I am not in favor of the spiral 
winding, for while it is beautiful, it is not overly 
durable. I mean when a thread breaks, it 
“runs” the length of the joint. I have one rod 
so wound, the threads running the length be- 
tween line-gudes. If using the spiral it is wise 
to break the spirals at short intervals with cir- 
cular windings. There is no gain in strength 
of the spiral winding over the regular. We 
would have little trouble with rods breaking 
next the ferrule if we removed the ferrules from 
time to time and re-set. What happens is, water 
gets in and the wood rots. Look at your split- 
bamboos close to the ferrule; if long used, you 
will discover that the shellac is practically ex- 
hausted, the joints open. Keep the joints 
thoroly waterproofed and the ferrules tight. I 
am familiar with your method of winding and 
have tried it out—has been mentioned a number 
of times in the Fireside—but I prefer the one 
I use. I don’t just see how you can do a good 
job, varnishing part of the windings at a time; 
should think the varnish would not spread 
evenly. I have no trouble with moist hands. 
I seldom use anything on the silk before wind- 
ing, and never touch a single winding until the 
joint is finished, when I give a light coat of 
shellac or some color preservative, followed with 
varnish.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 862—Mullet 

Editor Angling Department.—I think “A. S. 
de L.” (see letter 802, April, ’22) refers to 
Newport Bay in his letter, tho’ the mullet is 
plentiful in all our estuaries. I have often 
watched them leaping, about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, in the upper reaches of Alamitos Bay 
—big fellows of eight pounds or more. The 
muliet is one of the very best table fish (our 
exacting friend Lucullus esteemed them highly), 
being fat, tender, juicy and of surpassing flavor. 
His stocky build and habit of making many 
playful rushing leaps would indicate wonderful 
fighting qualities—if he can be hooked. As a 
result of repeated and searching inquiries along 
this line I have gleaned the following, which 
may be of interest to “A. de L.” and pos- 
sibly other readers: 

1.—The Japanese and Hawaiians on the Island 
of Oahu are said to take mullet on the hook, 
using a certain sea-weed or sea-moss as bait. 

——I have been told that mullet have been 

taken using a piece of half-ripe banana as bait. 

3.—Three Japanese were seen taking mullet 
with rod and line from one of the channels of 
Anaheim Bay, but when my informant reached 
the spot, the Japanese stopped fishing and were 
uncommunicative as to bait and method. 

The fact that the mullet is presumably a bot- 
tom feeder, and has a sucker, is by no means 
conclusive evidence that the fish will not occa- 
sionally take bait or even flies or other surface 
lures—for the lowly and despised carp has been 
known to take a fly on occasion—or so I have 
read. I once helped draw a net in which we 
took, among other fish, three mullet of about 
six pounds each. These three fish I bought, 
and when I cleaned them I took from the “in- 
sides” of each fish two candle-shaped pieces of 
hard fat or suet that must have formed a sixth 
of the fish’s weight. On some of the channels 
of our inland bays I have frequently seen fifty 
or more mullet in the air at once. hey leap a 
good two feet out of the water, and look, in the 
fleeting glimpse one gets, not unlike small 
striped bass.—R. E. R., Calif. 


Letter No. 868—Re-Varnishing Rods 

Editor Angling Department :—Please tell me 
where I can get rod varnish and shellac.— 
E.. 2. &.,. Mie. 

Answer.—Any dealer in tackle can supply 
with both shellac and rod varnish or you can 
use a good grade of commercial varnish. Write 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, for varnish and shellac—or, better, order 
of them Jamison’s Celluloid Varnish, which is 
practically pure celluloid and will not crack. 
Do not apply over old varnish or will make a 
messy job; old finish must be removed before 
applying the Jamison varnish. If you would 
obviate having the silk discolored, shade deep- 
ened two or three degrees, instead of shellac use 
colodian and “banana oil,” equal parts, for first 
coat. Just finished a rod for a friend, using 
the latter preparation over delicate tinted silk 
and the silk was not discolored in the slightest. 
Get a good grade of varnish for last coats, and 
apply at ae two over the collodian or shellac. 
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ig has been an interesting study in geog- 

raphy to watch requests for information 
that have come to the editor of this depart- 
ment. Judging from writers it would appear 
that about all the physicians and lawyers 
of the state of Texas are full-blooded, Simon- 
pure autocampers. A great many requests 
have come also from Oklahoma and from 
Utah. Every state in the Union has asked 
the Autocamping Department for some ser- 
vice or another, and Canada, as well as 
Cuba and Honolulu, have been heard from. 
If there was one place above another that 
has been most frequently asked about it 
would certainly not be easy to locate. Gen- 
erally speaking, folks are popping us queries 
about the West in a majority of cases, due, 
likely, to the bigness of the proposition when 
an extended autocamping trip is planned, 
such as is necessary when crossing the con- 
tinent, or when touring the national parks 
and forests of the West. If a single section 
was voted as most popular, judging from the 
volume of queries, then it would likely be 
Southern California. We have corresponded 
with forest supervisors in every national 
forest of Southern California, as touring 
organizations, and have helped readers find 
everything from strip maps to permanent 
locations for summer camp homes. The de 
luxe autocamper has his summer home on 
_ some real estate that Uncle Sam allots to 
him in a forest, said permanent camp being 
reached from afar—even from Eastern 
states—by means of automobile camps en 
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Autocamping in Southern California 


route. Even winter camps are thus estab- 
lished, the plot of land and right to build 
being given for a nominal fee. To such a 
mecca, be it winter or summer camp, auto- 
camps the family for the annual vacation. 
Southern California is specially lucky in 
that it has an all-the-year-around climate 
that has invited autocampers to come. 
Autocamping in Southern California _is 
tour-camping up to date. Here you find 
provided for you the hospitality in an organ- 
ized way that makes you feel that they were, 
as one man said, “Actually expecting you 
to come the very day you did.” One finds 
model autocamping parks in the counties of 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Santa Barbara, 
Kern, Riverside, San Bernardino, Orange, 
San Luis Obispo, Ventura, Tulare, Imperial 
and Inyo-Mono, each county offering several 
opportunities in the way of camps. At a 
great many of these camps no charge is 
made for the excellent services rendered, 
while at others from 25 to 50 cents is asked 
per day. Most of these camps have found 
it best to establish a two weeks’ maximum 
stop for each party, but there is always the 
chance of a future renewal. The services 
offered in most parks of Southern California 
includes telephone in custodian’s house, gas 
or other fuel for cooking, electricity for 
lighting, public comfort stations, water and 
either showers or regular baths. The parks 
are open day and night and fully supervised 
for the twenty-four hours of the day. No 
solicitation for business purposes is permit- 
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ted on the grounds, and no repair work on 
cars is allowed inside the camp grounds. 
One excellent feature of the autocamps of 
Southern California is the fact that they co- 
operate, rather than compete, with hotels 
and restaurants in the vicinity, a system re- 
sulting that ought to be copied far and wide, 
for the autocamper is the legitimate cus- 
tomer of either the hotel or the public camp- 
ing park, just as he chooses. Recognizing 
this, both the camp park authorities and the 
hotel managers can secure excellent results 
by co-operation. Some hotels now have their 
own private autocamp grounds where the 
automobile traveler may pitch his tent, using 
part of the services offered by the hotel 
management, and paying for his camp site 
instead of a suite of rooms inside. 

Upon visiting Southern California for the 
first time the autocamper will be struck 
with the wonderful system of road posting 
and sign marking that will assist him at 
every turn. This is the work of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern California. More 
than 85,000 warning, signal and direction 
signs have been placed by this organization. 
One of the best efforts of sign posting is the 
way each municipal camping park has been 
made easy to reach. Frequently one finds 
a city that has one or more autocamping 
parks, but they prove exceedingly difficult 
to find. I have known of automobile parties 
seeking half a day to find the camping park, 
directed hither and yon by well-meaning 
authorities, where a few well-placed signs 
would have mutely and efficiently directed 
the way. Some of these camps are elaborate 
and extensive, located in the cities or towns, 
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: SOME OF THE SIGNS USED BY THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
More than 85,000 such signs have been erected and maintained by this club, whose membership now numbers 75,000. This wonderful organization is 


while others are picturesque camping sites 
right along the highway outside the limits 
of any munieipality. The fact that these 
parks are patronized so enthusiastically is 
proof of their popularity. 

Because of its climatic blessings Southern 
California is one of the first sections to be 
visited by the early spring autocamper. By 
writing this department, or the Touring 
Bureau of the Automobile Club of Southern 
California at Los Angeles, intending camp- 
ers can get free, accurate and full particu- 
lars as to the location and facilities of 
camps in any of the various counties. Once 
touring Southern California the autocamper 
will find branch offices of the club located 
in the various counties, where specific and 
detailed data, maps, information about 
hotels, garages and all places of special in- 
terest can be readily obtained. While driv- 
ing in Tulare County the camper may in- 
quire at the club’s branch office at Visilia 
or Porterville; in Kern County, at Taft or 
Bakersfield; in Inyo-Mono Counties, at 
Bishop; in Santa Barbara County, at either 


Santa Barbara or Santa Maria; in San Luis 
Obispo County, at San Luis Obispo; in Ven- 
tura County, at Ventura; in San Diego 
County, at San Diego; in Orange County, 
at Santa Ana, Anaheim or Fullerton; in San 
Bernardino County, at San Bernardino; in 
Riverside County, at Riverside; in Imperial 
County, at El Centre; and in Los Angeles 
County, at Los Angeles, Hollywood, Pasa- 
dena, Long Beach, Santa Monica, San 
Pedro, Pomona, Glendale and Whittier. 

The keynote of the whole system which 
the autocamper finds awaiting him in 
Southern California is hospitality, co-opera- 
tion, courtesy and welcome. He is received 
in the open hand of fellowship, motor laws 
explained and directions imparted that will 
do much to make his trip successful. 

Umbrella Autotent 

It is a remarkable fact that autocampers 
finally get around to some form of the um- 
brella tent for their really serious camping. 
At first many folks hardly consider this 
truncated pyramid, and then they suddenly 














TYPICAL UMBRELLA-STYLE AUTOTENT 


about ready to move into its own million-dollar home. 


discover it. One of the strong appeals of 
this style of tent is its weather-proof quali- 
ties. It stands firmly in the wind. It sheds 
a deluge of water without even permitting a 
spray to penetrate anywhere. It sets in sun 
or shade with equally unruffled aspect. It 
is most easily made bug-proof, reptile-proof 
and snake-proof. Furthermore the umbrella 
tent co-operates with your car in a satisfac- 
tory manner, making at least a porch be- 
tween tent and automobile under which in 
fair weather the living quarters can be es- 
tablished. At all events, this porch exten- 
sion makes it easy to get at the supplies in 
the car. 


One of the very best points about the 
umbrella tent is the ease with which it sets 
up. You erect it much like an umbrella, 
hence its name. In this style of tent you 
have almost all headroom where there is any 
floor space. Like all good outfits, the um- 
brella tent has its drawbacks, of course, but 
it has as few as any style, judging it from 
all angles and from the needs of the average 
camping party. The central pole undoubt- 
edly does hamper moving about inside this 


‘tent, and some people object to it because 


it will not accommodate a large number of 
campers. Just the same, this style of auto- 
tent is bound to become more popular even 
than it is at present, which is saying a great 
deal indeed. 


Ideal Camp Stove 


During the past season at least a dozen 
new and improved camp stoves came on the 
market, many of them built for burning 
wood, charcoal or coke for fuel. Largely 
these stoves were devised specially for the 
convenience of automobile campers, hence 
were collapsible. Some have hot water 
tanks, hearths, telescoping features, long 
legs that elevate to regular stove height and 
other interesting features. 

Not a new stove, but greatly improved by 
an established company, is an excellent type 
of wood camp stove. The top is 10x28 
inches, having a lid of 8 inches, and plenty 
large enough for three or even four cooking 
operations to go on simultaneously. The 
position of the pipe, as well as its shape, is 
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All Over 35 Pounds 
Is Useless Weight mie, 


The 35 pound Johnson Twin is no load even for a boy or girl 

to carry—but it is the next 20 to 50 useless pounds that 
“break your back.” That is why sportsmen are swinging 
to the Johnson Twin by thousands. Folks who know most 
about outboard motors are first to appreciate the Johnson. 
They know that Pounds don’t give power, speed or dur- 
ability; that anything over 35 pounds is useless weight. 


Johnson Performance Unequalled 
Arthur Ohme’s 4,000 mile cruise up the Great Lakes and 
through the wild, Thousand Lakes region of Minnesota 
put the Johnson to the hardest test a motor was ever given. 
The Johnson was the first motor to attempt that trip. The 
first to cross Lake Superior. 

Mr. Ohme’s motor finished the trip after seeing more and 
harder service than you would give a motor in 10 years. 
Examination at the end showed perfect running condition 
—almost no wear. A dynamometer test for power showed 
a greater h.p. than when the motor left the factory last May. 


In addition to light weight, unsurpassed speed, power and durability you 
also get these exclusive features in the Lightweight Johnson: Universal 


° Steering, Instant Reverse, Free and Automatic Tilting, Spark and Throt- 
Weighs Only tle Control. Built in Quick Action magneto, real float feed carburetor, 
atented anti-cavitation plate, case hardened, heat treated crank shaft, 
3 P O U N D - propeller shaft and drive shaft, phosphor bronze bearings throughout. 
: 5 Hardened heat treated, 344% nickel steel gears. 
New catalog folder describes all these valuable 
features. Write for Free copy today 
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a feature worth considering, hampering in 
no way its efficiency in cooking the meal in 
a hurry anywhere. This pipe is oblong in 
shape, about 144x4 inches. Furthermore, it 
is located in the rear corner of the stove 
top, allowing plenty of room for a pot or 
fry pan to set on the stove right alongside 
the pipe. This is appreciated by the 
camper who knows that the pipe usually 
takes up the room that would ordinarily take 
care of one cooking operation. This oblong- 
shaped pipe telescopes, five lengths making 
eight feet of pipe and still telescoping into 
the same length and dimensions as one 
length of pipe alone. 

This camp stove is built of sheet metal 
that is very well reinforced by a special 
riveted fluting. It has damper in pipe and 
draft in front, and this stove may be or- 
dered with or without bottom and legs. The 
whole stove with pipe and fittings packs in 
a canvas case with handle, measuring 
10x28x5 inches, and the weight is around 
20 pounds, depending exactly on whether 
bottom and legs are included, and also upon 
the number of lengths of pipe. 


Batteryless Flashlamp 


One of the most ticklish situations in an 
isolated autocamp at night is the pranks 
played by the average light. Perhaps the 
candle becomes lost, the gas tank goes 
empty, or the battery gives out—all depend- 
ing on what sort of a lamp one uses for 
illumination. There is one style of light 
that never fails, and this is a type of battery- 
less flashlamp. Two years ago the editor 
saw this style of light advertised and at 
once recognized its real value to the camper. 
For two years this electric flashlamp has 
gone everywhere with us in one of the door 
pockets of the car, and to date it has never 
yet failed to give illumination a-plenty for 
changing tires or cooking the meal after 
dark. For some reason the distributors of 
this lamp cannot be located, altho several 
clues have been followed up. The address 
in New York, where the editor obtained his 
batteryless flashlight, does not reach the 
distributors. If anybody finds where this 
article can be obtained at present there are 
a goodly number who will like to hear about 
it in the Autocamping Department. 

My batteryless flashlamp has an aluminum 
case, is about 4 inches long, and rather 
heavy, the weight due to the fact that a 
small dynamo operates within the case to 
supply the electric current. To run the 
electric generator one has to press on a 
finger lever, a spring forcing this lever back 
out. Given a succession of slow and steady 
movements of the finger lever a good light 
is obtained. Carried about the car you are 
never without a light in camp. This article 
is a French invention. There is another 
batteryless flashlamp, known as a magnet 
lamp, not nearly so good as the dynamo 
light, but still requiring no battery replenish- 
ment, which is, of course, a good deal. To 
operate the magnet lamp one must give a 
succession of pulls to a chain on the lamp, 
requiring the use of both hands. However, 
this lamp may be hung on a cord about the 
neck and operated with one hand, leaving 
the other free. 


Ideal Outfit No. 4 


~Let it be said again that in attempting 
to list “ideal outfit,” starting in the last 
November issue, the editor is not trying any 
dogmatism. There never was, or will be, 
the one all-round outfit that. will suit every- 
body. There are certain outfits that you 
want to use in sand country, others in high 
altitude tour-camping, and still others in 
sections where you have excellent roads 
with little grade resistance. Of course, one 
party may find the right equipment to suit 
its needs, and generally does, adding each 
year the details as required. The same out- 


fit for a trans-continental trip would likely 
be out of place 


at least in its entirety— 
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for a week-end outing; and surely a trailer 
outfit will not prove suitable for all occa- 
sions. 

However, in listing ideal outfits the editor 
has sought to help campers by itemizing 
equipments that have actually been road and 
camp tested. Readers who have had happy 
experiences with their outfits, having solved 
perplexing problems, may confer a favor on 
many others by writing this department a 
full description. A few of these will be 
published. For outfit No. 4 suppose we 
nominate another canvas autotent outfit and 
various accessories, which co-operated 
nicely to make a successful trip. The tent 
itself was 8-ounce army duck with specially 
water-proofed top, size 84x10 feet of floor 
space, with fly extending over car top. This 
tent packed in cylindrical bundle, slipping 
in its waterproof bag, to take up about 
16x24 inches of space. The weight was 
around 35 pounds. It carried standing on 














Autocamping Editor:—This problem of the 
camping trailer is not clear to me, and I would 
like to have some information from you about 
choosing an outfit (tent, beds, stoves, etc.) for 
our enclosed car, or shall we use a trailer? Up 
to last year we had felt that automobile camping 
was more or less of a fad, and wouldn’t last, 
and that only a limited number of folks were 
doing it. But a 3,500 mile trip convinced us 
that the majority of people were at least spend- 
ing their vacations camping. We want to do it 
right, and hence any information you might care 
to give us will be appreciated. Will you com- 





USING IDEAL OUTFIT NO. 4 


Nestled against a bluff at a roadside curve, 


end in the tonneau, the tie strings of the 
tent sack securing the bundle to the robe 
rail. 

Two adults and one child were accom- 
modated by two air beds, one of them a 
double sleeping pocket 42 inches wide and 
the other a single bed 30 inches wide. The 
largest bed rolled to 42 inches long by 
8 inches in diameter, and with its water- 
proof cover carried on the running board 
in all weather nicely. The smaller bed 
rolled to about the same dimensions, except 
that its length was 12 inches shorter, and 
carried on the running board. No cots were 
carried, the pneumatic beds being placed 
upon the floor cloth of the tent, extra 
ponchos and a tarpaulin beneath. 

Eating and cooking utensils were all car- 
ried in a running board box about 9 inches 
square by 3 feet long, which box opened 
up to form a camp table of ample size. 
Packed in this box, and riding clamped to 
the car, was the two-burner gasoline stove, 
fry-pans, three pots, plates, knives, forks, 
spoons, etc., as well as the bulk food car- 
ried in a special covered container of sheet 
metal. The weight of this outfit packed for 
the road was between 75 and 100 pounds. 
Three folding camp chairs carried in canvas 
cases between this box and the body of the 
car. Illumination at night was secured by 
means of a cord attached to the battery of 
the car. 





Dowser—There goes Judge Wurdleigh. In 
addition to his being a fine jurist, he has 
the reputation of being a master of the 
English language. 

Bowser—That may be, but I don’t like his 
sentences; they are too long. It took me 
six months to get to the end of one of them. 


this auto-camper is preparing for the night 


pare the two 
S. S. V., Okla. 

Answer.—Between the two types of outfits— 
that is, the camping trailer and the car outfit— 
there is hardly any clear line that can be drawn. 
The problem comes up for settlement with al- 
most every party when the autocamping trip is 
planned. Having used both kinds of outfits con- 
siderably, the following observations may help 
you. With a car outfit it always takes us longer 
to make and to break camp than when we have 
a trailer, and with a trailer we always know 
where everything is, while with the car outfit 
it is about impossible to keep everything in its 
place. Without the trailer we do have appar- 
ently less to fuss about en route; especially is 
this true when we go into country with poor 
roads, hills, or where we must back up. How- 
ever, even this feeling, brought on by adding 
two extra wheels and greater length to the total 
vehicle, is nothing serious and wears off as you 
get accustomed to the new order of things. In 
straight-away driving over good roads with little 
grade you are not conscious of the added weight 
and pull of the trailer. But on poor roads and 
heavy grades it is far different. The trouble 
with using a trailer is that too often your car 
is overloaded. If no more people ride in your 
car than would go camping if you carried a car 
outfit, then the trailer is an outfit de luxe. We 
like to get up off the ground and have a high 
and dry floor under us at night, which the 
trailer affords. But a good floor cloth in the 
tent will accomplish almost as great a feeling 
of security. We find that the trailer puts no 
added strain upon the car that had any appreci- 
able indications—at least no more than a heavy 
car outfit carried on the car in lieu of a camp- 
ing trailer. In the trailer we have behind us 
all our worries, as far as luggage is concerned. 
With everything packed in the car as it should 
be, leaving plenty of room for the occupants, 
there is the advantage of having the whole load 
where the motor can handle it to advantage in 
hilly travel, over sand and dirt roads, etc. Be- 
tween the two kinds of outfits you will have to 
choose personally. ne man finds one outfit 
just what he wants, and vice versa. By all 
means, as long as you see evidently that you 
will autocamp likely for many more seasons, let 
me advise that you obtain only the very best 
outfit you can get. A good outfit will stay by 
you year after year. A shoddy outfit, trailer or 
car equipment is the most expensive thing you 
can use in the long run.—KEditor. 


kinds of camping outfits?— 
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Kodak WV elcomes Winter 


There’s a tang to the air and a zest to the occasion that give 
life and action to the pictures you make. 








Winter prints contribute prized pages to your album. 


And it’s all easy the Kodak way—and all fun. 





Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 1% Kodek city a 














Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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WIZARD WILTLESS WINGED 


TROUT FLIES 


THE LATEST ACHIEVEMENT 
IN FISHING TACKLE 


Wizards for catching Trout. 
Hand Tied in all popular patterns and sizes. 


) a Waterproof Wings. 
Se Best of an of Herl = 


> Hollow Point Eyed Hooks, 
(Tested ). 


N Selected Hackles from Live 
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Snelled with best grades of Silkworm Gut, 
knotted under and looped over eye of 
hooks. 


Write for particulars. 
Representation open to leading dealers. 


WRIGHT & McGiLL 


21 Clayton Bidg. DENVER, COLO. 
(NLA 


Fiala Pat. Sleeping Bag 
34 


Fiala Outdoor Sleeping Suits 
of Angora Wool: adults size $19.50 
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Equal in warmth to four or 
five blankets; weight less 
than six pounds. 


Correctly t for 
Hunters, Explorers and Travelers. 
Outfits from Poles to the Equator. 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. 


Anthony Fiala, Pres. 
25 Warren St. NEW YORK 


THE ADIRONDACK TRUNK BOAT 


Built in two sections—one hinged to the other. 
Folds and locks like atrunk. Complete length 
when open 10 ft. when closed 5 ft. It is flat- 
bottom and can carry 800lbs. Can be mounted 
on carriage and thus used as a trailer. Car- 
riages made to order only. 

outfit complete 


Ss. J. RIDER 
523 West 135th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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The National Parks Motor Trip 


Claude P. Fordyce 


HE vacation habit is well established. 
For this there is a reason. There is a 
each year when one wearies of the 
every-day grind; country and city life loses 
its allurements and one longs to get away 
from work with all its duties and responsi- 
bilities and hie to a place where there are 
and unwonted 


new scenes, different air 
physical activities where one can be re- 
freshed and invigorated. This need and 


desire for a vacation has been universal for 
rich and poor and the sick and well. To 
supply this need of a field for outdoor life 
our country has been particularly well en- 
dowed with playgrounds which feature the 
most unique scenery on earth—a vast area 
of timbered mountains, pleasant flower- 
strewn valleys and trout-haunted streams 
with a salubrious climate which has peculiar 
appeal to the vacationist who is trying to 
get away from summer heat. 

Here, then, is a demand in our vacation 
needs, and here is also the supply for the 
need in the way of richly-endowed vacation 
lands at the fringe of civilization which dis- 
play the very best in elemental nature. To 
bring this demand and supply together one 
more thing is needed, and that is accessi- 
bility, which is now amply attended to by 
the automobile furnishing the transportation 
and good roads the path of least resistence. 

That our national vacation habit is be- 
coming happily a realization is supported 
by the fact of the tremendous motor-cade 
which every summer hits the gasolene trails 
to the scenic West. The motor camper un- 
initiated into the touring opportunities of 
our mountain regions is usually dubious 
about where to go and about what kind of 


roads he will traverse. Once into the 
Rockies he is met with astonishment, for 
the enterprising inhabitants, aided by 


national organizations. have for your com- 
fort and use builded a surprising system of 
well-surfaced roadways of easy gradients. 
Touring the West is no longer a hardship, 
and the emergency paraphernalia of years 
ago is unneeded. Every town is a good 
supply point for car or commissary needs 
and has a well-equipped public camp await- 
ing you. Inexperience need not deter any- 
one—motorcamping is the cheapest way to 
travel. One is absolutely independent, and 
the routine of living in a tent and cooking 
one’s meals outdoors is quickly learned. 
Where to go is the perplexing question 
when one anticipates a motorcamping trip. 
The joyful life of auto vagabondage could 
seemingly be present anywhere, the main 
thing being not to arrive, but to be on tour 
and without a definite goal. But why not 
make a national park or forest the objective? 
These vast park areas were set apart spe- 
cifically for the people’s playground, and 
they have been kept in a primitive state 
and improved as to roads and public camp- 
ing grounds near wood and water so they 
might be enjoyed by everyone. They repre- 
sent the best scenery in the country, and 
particularly the national parks were set 
apart for the preservation of natural features 
which are unique on this hemisphere. They 
are grouped principally in the Rocky Moun- 
tain and Pacific Coast regions. People 
touring from the East and Midwest usually 
confine their first Western tour to one or 
more of the parks in the Rockies—the Rocky 
Mountain National Park, which is 75 miles 
northwest of Denver; the Yellowstone in 
Northwestern Wyoming; Glacier Park, which 
abuts the Canadian boundary in Northwest- 
ern Montana; then south of Denver is the 
Mesa Verde Cliff Dwellers, Zion National 
Park in Southern Utah and the colossal 
Grand Canyon in Arizona. On the Pacific 
Coast one can motor from Canada to Mexico 





and visit a string of these wonderlands— 
Mount Rainier National Park in Washing. 
ton, Crater Lake Park in Oregon, Lassen 
Volcanic Park in Oregon, Yosemite and 
Roosevelt (Big Trees) parks in California. 

Within each park the National Park Ser- 
vice has established community centers and 
public camping grounds, and there are also 
good hotels and permanent camps at one’s 
disposal, auto repair stations and commis- 
sary stores, and one of the chief concerns 
of this service is that good roads be pro- 
vided. And they are good roads. As a 
connecting link between all of these parks 
is the National Park-to-Park Highway, with 
headquarters in Denver, where the secretary 
of the association which sponsors this high- 
way, Gus Holms, is glad to supply travel 
data to anyone interested. Undoubtedly 
this highway is the longest and greatest 
scenic highway on earth, connecting as it 
does twelve national parks and thirty-two 
national monuments and traversing twenty- 
nine national forests. 

The entire inter-park road log measures 
6,054 miles. This great scenic lariat is 
mostly over well-established main traveled 
motor routes. While most people will never 
take the complete tour at one time, owing 
to their short vacation period, yet it is grati- 
fying to see the number of cars which last 
summer made the entire circuit of the twelve 
parks. 

Here is the touring data of one car which 
came into Denver with twelve windshield 
stickers after having made the complete tour 
from Denver. This was a moderate-priced 
car and carried four adults and one child, 
and covered 6,550 miles; they were gone 58 
days, only 30 of which were in actual travel. 
They averaged 200 miles a day, making the 
long stops within the parks sight-seeing. 
The cost figured $125 per person, and in- 
cluded oil, gas, tires, food and laundry. The 
driver-owner estimated that he saved $200 
by starting with new tires. He had only 
minor engine trouble, and was careful to 
inspect and oil the car daily. He reports 
good garage service everywhere and was not 
stalled once on bad roads. He saw several 
with rear-end trouble, and in every case this 
was due to overloading. 

This party lived in a tent; the women and 
child slept on cots and the men on the 
ground, and they did their cooking over a 
gasolene pressure stove. They experienced 
no difficulty in mountain or desert travel 
and were inconvenienced in only a few in- 
stances by making short detours where road 
construction was under way. The writer 
saw their outfit, and it was practical with 
the exception of the tent, which was not a 
motorcamping tent, but a very large, heavy 
canvas affair. These folks next season will 
have a double mot>rcamping tent of balloon 
silk, which is light, compact and waterproof. 
Another party of five people had a com- 
bination tent and bed and also a tonneau 
bed over the car seats. Their chairs were 
folding, but not the lightest nor most com- 
pact which they might have secured if they 
had studied the market more closely. The 
outfit was carried on the running boards, 
with the exception of the bulky tent, which 
went on the rear with the tires, which is a 
mistake, as that portion of car gets excessive 
jolting. A light, compact tent would carry 
on the running boards nicely. Their bed- 
ding was wool batt comforters and two 
sleeping bags of a well-known and satis- 
factory make. Extra water and gas was 
always carried and in the universally used 
half-moon-shaped tin containers. 

The men had very satisfactory fishing ex- 
periences in the parks and forests, as numer- 
ous photographs proved to me. The women 








wore nickers like the men and spiral puttees, 
warm outers’ coats and raincoats. They 
carried a gallon can of the best lubricating 
oil next the engine under the hood, chains, 
wo extra tires and casings (new), a vul- 
canizing outfit, extra fan belt, a good pump 
ind jack and a full set of tools. 

Out West the universal practice is to have 
each car fitted with a shovel and pick-axe 
for road emergencies, and the motor-camper 
should also have a good light- weight axe; 
all these can be secured in small sizes at 
any army store. Each member of the party 
had amber goggles against the sun glare. 
One thing is notable in touring out West, 
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and that is that braking is done with the 
engine engaged or not, but in intermediate 
or low, thereby braking against compression 
and saving the hand and foot brakes bands 
from fast wear. 

All of the national parks and forests pro- 
vide good camping places. The national 
park group these into community centers 


-close to the points of special scenic interest, 


where short side trips can be easily made. 
Wood and water is assured and a store is 
usually nearby. Sanitation is a big prob- 
lem, but is being satisfactorily solved. As 
you enter a national park you are instructed 
as to the motor regulations, which are rea- 
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sonable and must be respected for the com- 
mon good. The rangers of the national 
park -service and forest service are a fine 
bunch of typical Western men and know 
their localities well and gladly impart any 
touring information desired. In some of 
the parks is a free nature guide service, 
which has proved very popular. 

The 6,054-mile park-to-park highway is 
entirely feasible. We would strongly recom- 
mend anyone not to hurry thru; better pick 
out one to three parks and see them well; 
take plenty of time to make camp and leis. 
urely enjoy yourself. The only dissatisfied 
people I met were those who tried to cover 
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NATIONAL PARK SEASONS 


Rocky Mtn.—June 15-Oct. 1. 
Yellowstone—June 20-Sept. 15. 
Glacier—June 15-Sept. 15. 
Rainier—June 15-Sept. 15. 
Crater—July 1,-Sept. 30. 
Lasscn—June 1-Sept. 15. miles. 
Yosemite—Open entire year. 
Grant—May 24-Oct. 10. 
Sequoia—May 24-Oct. 10. 
Zion—May 15-Nov. 1. 


Grand Canyon—Open entire year. trial enterprises, stimulating settlement and 
home-building in the West. 





Mesa Verde—May 1-Nov. 1. 





TOURIST CAMPS THE ENTIRE WAY 

This highway is routed over a part of and 
intersects many transcontinental highways and 
roads. It rough-circles the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast regions, linking the national 
parks and many forests and monuments with 
the principal cities by a motor way of 6,000 
National in scope, it is fed by every 


congressional 





UNSURPASSED HOTELS EVERYWHERE 


the support of motor clubs and civic and good 
roads associations. 


Like the wonder noose of a scenic lariat, STATES 
the National Park-to-Park Highway holds | Colorado 
secure and makes accessible to the millions of | Wy 
Americans their national playgrounds. The | yoming 
eventual hard-surfacing of this course, thru | Montana 


and state aid, is another ob- Idaho 
jective—the common goal of all national good 
roads movements. 


It has the official approval Washington 





transcontinental highway, and in turn serves} Of the American Automobile Association, the | Oregon 

as a scenic course for the constantly increasing} National Highways Association and = | California 
tomobile tourist travel ti te: incon National Park Service of the Department o Utah 

= > : Rein: the Interior, and seeks impartially to encour- 

also as a means of encouraging and serving age the progress of other highway associa- Nevada 

agricultural and livestock pursuits and indus-| tions, inviting their co- operation, as well as Arizona 
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too much ground in a day (length of hours 
is the objection). They saw little scenery, 
for their eyes were glued on the road and 
speedometer; they got to making camp late 
at night and made a general mess of things 
and were glad to get home to rest up from 
their “vacation.” 

The routes of travel and the points of 
main scenic interest are well explained in 
the booklets put out by the National Park 
Service, one for each park. They are really 
invaluable guide books and contain much 
information about the wild life and scientific 
phenomena of each region. 

The motor travel in our national parks a 
year ago showed 128,074 cars to have been 
registered, and two-thirds of these cars car- 
ried their owner's camp equipment; this 
year the travel was larger than ever, the 
motor campers being far in excess of visitors 
in other conveyances. They are a jolly lot 
of people in whom the lure of new trails and 
strange places promote a fine comradeship, 
and they are ever ready to help anyone in 
trouble on the road—the Golden Rule ex- 
emplified. You meet a different crowd every 
night; they set up camp, get supper, swap 
yarns, perhaps around a big friendship 
camp fire, roll in comfy wool, rest in the 
intense sleep of outdoor voyagers, and in 
the morning pass on to wonders anew. 
Each one has the best camp outfit that ever 
hit any trail and the only car that takes the 
impossible hill on high (without injuring 
the windshield or muffler). 


By next year the new trans-mountain road 
thru Glacier Park will be finished. Here- 
tofore the motorist has had to ship his car 
a few miles by rail over the divide. This 
new fine road will bring the very essence 
of the wonderful alpine scenery right to 
your car. There is only one place on the 
National Park-to-Park Highway circuit 
where one must back-track any distance to 
see a park, and that is to Zion Park, in 
Southern Utah, but it is eminently worth 
while. The principal feature of this park 
is Zion Canyon, which is 3,000 feet in depth 
—the lower 2,000 feet of wall being red in 
color and the upper 1,000 feet white. The 
climate is superb. There is a fine camping 
ground placed where one gets a wonderful 
view of the picturesque domes nearby. A 
Wylie Camp (operated by W. W. Wylie of 
Yellowstone Camps fame) I regard as a 
feature of the park, for here one gets un- 
usual accommodations and meals featuring 
the semi-tropical fruits of the southland. 
Side trips should be taken to Cedar Breaks 
and Bryce Canyon, the Kaibab Forest (with 
its 10,000 deer and famous white-tailed 
squirrels) and the north rim of the Grand 
Canyon where another Wylie Camp is situ- 
ated. This ensemble will show you 10,000 
feet of scenic erosion thru the famed colored 
terrace country of Southern Utah, and the 
altitude is high enough to insure the tourist 
missing summer heat. 

The new Fall River Road over the Con- 
tinental Divide in the Rocky Mountain 
National Park is in use and gives the 
traveler many thrills and view of character- 
istic scenery of the Rockies in one short ride. 

The new Lander motor route to the south 
entrance of the Yellowstone is of easy 
grades built by government engineers thru 
beautiful national forests and crosses the 
Divide at Toogwotee Pass. This is the most 
famous elk hunting grounds in America. 
One should linger at Brooks Lake before 
going to Moran. A pack horse trip into the 
mountains anywhere along the route will 
amply repay one. A party last summer 
packed thirty-seven miles into the Wind 
River Mountains and explored an unnamed 
and unmapped glacier which is without a 
doubt one of the largest in the country. At 
Amoretti Inn near Moran one can side-trip 
to the famous Jackson Hole and the unique 
Teton Mountains. 
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CLAUDE P. FORDYCE, Editor 


Choosing the Right Snowshoe 


For general utility the so-called “pumpkin- 
seed” type of snow-shoe, with the front end 
slightly upturned, is the one. With its tail 
trailing along like a rudder it helps to keep 
the shoe pointed ahead in the direction of 
travel. This style is best adapted to flattish 
and somewhat hilly open country, where 
most snow-shoeing is done, whereas the so- 
called “bear-paw” is best for brushy coun- 
try. The size of snow-shoe to get is de- 
termined somewhat bv the weight of the 
user. A man weighing 140 pounds needs 
shoes 12 inches wide and 42 inches long; 
a size 13x46 for a man weighing 180 pounds 
and a size 14x48 inches for a man of 220 


whose pleasure or work takes him outdoors 
in snow-time. In use skis are superior to 
snow-shoes where one travels in open coun- 
try and where the snow is generally solid. 
A properly made ski is a joy to the user. 
The runner is best of straight-grained white 
ash, arching upward about an inch just back 
of the middle, with a gradual upward curve 
at the front end and narrower and thicker 
at the middle (3 inches wide and 1% inches 
thick), while the front end should be 4 
inches wide and % inch thick. Two grooves 
usually run lengthwise of the bottom to pre- 
vent side slipping. To accommodate the 
foot a rest of corrugated rubber matting is 
good. Several types of binding are for your 





THE TYPE OF SNOW-SHOES USED BY EXPLORER MACMILLAN 


pounds. Select the frames and cross-bars 
of light weight and straight-grained white 
ash and of sagless webbing—neats-hide be- 
ing generally used. The heavy open weave 
keeps the snow from packing in the webs. 
The cut shows the type of shoe used by 
Explorer Donald B. MacMillan in his North 
Pole work. The rubber shoes with laced 
leather tops are best, and they should be 
big enough to accommodate two pairs of 
wool socks to wear for snow-shoeing. To 
hold these in place on the snow-shoe the 
sandals with laced toe piece is best. 
A Camper’s Emergency Ration 

No individual should hit the trail without 
one of the ‘compact and energy yielding 
army emergency rations in his pocket. Its 
container is air-tight and covered with water- 
proof paint. The ration is divided into 
three parts, and each is separately wrapped, 
which permits it to be kept in good sani- 
tary condition for a considerable length of 
time after the tin has been opened. Under 
the most exacting tests by the government 
this package of three cakes has been found 
to keep a man fit and strong without other 
food for a period of twenty-four hours. It 
is more than a hunger-stopper; it is a scien- 
tific food with chocolate as a base which is 
combined with other most highly nutritious 
elements, and requires no cooking, and not 
being oversweet, it will not create an un- 
reasonable thirst. One is applying the 
“safety first” principle to carry this day’s 
grub in his hip pocket. 

Ski Running 

Ski running is fast becoming a popular 
winter sport in this country, and is an item 
of necessary equipment to the outdoor man 


choice. The one shown herewith holds the 
shoe from side play by the metal shields, 
and the heel straps and the cross straps 
allow sufficient toe bending. A good method 
for keeping the ski from too much slipping 
in mountain climbing work is to provide a 
hobble with sacks made of an old carpet 
to slide over the ski to the foot. The pro- 
fessional ski jumping record is held by 
Lars Haugen, who made 217 feet at Steam- 
boat Springs, Colo. A good rule to follow 
in getting the right length is as follows: 
For a person weighing 25 to 50 pounds, a 
3 to 5-foot ski; 50 to 75 pounds, a 5 to 544- 
foot ski; 75 to 125 pounds, a 5% to 6-foot 
ski, and from 125 upward a 6 to 9-foot ski. 
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A Compact Wood Heater 


I heard a number of dude-wranglers in 
Wyoming discussing their equipment for 
hunting parties and they were unanimous in 
the choice of a collapsible stove for heating 
and cooking in the tent. Such a stove rides 
the cayuses well, being light in weight and 
very compact. Gasoline pressure stoves 
must be ruled out for winter camping and 
the dyed-in-the wool outdoorman will not 
confine himself to summer trips alone. 
Week-end trips with the automobile in cold 
weather is made possible by a well-heated 
tent, and the fuel for a wood burner is 
nearly always available. 





A COLLAPSIBLE HEATING STOVE 


I would never go on a long trip with my 
car even in summer without adequate means 
of heating the tent if need be in the chill 
of high altitudes and in stormy weather. I 
adapted my summer Amazon tent to winter 
use by lengthening it with a strip of tent 
cloth, size 2x7 feet, using the front wall of 
the tent for the projected side walls and the 
door flap for the extended roof. In this I 
cut a stove pipe hole and sewed in an as- 
bestos ring. Next came the choice of a 
stove which is a remarkable sheet-iron affair 
which came to my notice when I ran across 
a trapper hauling his outfit on a sled. The 
stove weighed but 15 pounds and closed to 
a size 4x12%4x20% inches, and within this 
parcel was the pipe. When opened and set 
up for use it had a perforated steel grate, 
a fuel door and an ash pan door which regu- 
lated the draught. It was provided with a 
side warming shelf. If one wishes, a round 
oven is supplied, but the trapper going light 
used a reflecting baker against the side of 
the folding stove and produced fine corn 
bread, biscuits and roasts. A trick for keep- 
ing the fire going all night in one of these 
stoves was pointed out by W. H. Miller. 
He says, “At night you should have a good 
bed of coals; on these load the firebox full 
of goodly-sized logs and they will burn just 
as fast as the limited draught will permit; 
turning them first into charcoal, and they 
burn slowly, which is a process of hours.” 

“What is the cause of social unrest?” 

“The desire,” replied Mr. Dustin Stax, “of 
the workingman for ‘leisure and of the lei- 
surely man for something to keep him busy.” 
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AUTO CAMP SUPPLIES 
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The Colorado De Lux Palmetto Auto Tent 
BEST TENT FOR AUTO CAMP USE 


WATERPROOF THROUGHOUT 


Canvas floor, screened doors and windows. We make and sell at low- 
est prices the best and most complete line of AUTO CAMP SUPPLIES. 


Write for illustrated net priced Catalog No. 33A 


THE COLORADO TENT AND AWNING CO. 


1640 Lawrence Street 


Denver, Colorado 














Catch Fish, 


ing, by oe my Wire ere Traps. They cate 


durable. Write im Descriptive Pri i 
Booklet on best bait known For: Po Aa, and our 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 15, Lebanon, Mo. 


Fels , Mink, Muskrat and other 
fur-be ig animals, in |. 
with our New, Fold 


Free 
fish and animals, 












Oriental Wiggler- -$1 2° 
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Pork Rind Strips 45" Jar: 
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Aipitie Binoculars 





Telescopes and Field Glasses 





New Catalog Mailed Free 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


620 ARAPAHOE ST 





DE wwe COLORADO 


MANUFACTURER OF ALPINE BINOCULARS 
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They accused him 
of cleaning his pipe 


But he pleaded not guilty; 
he had merely filled it 
with Edgeworth 


There is an old story about the youngster 
who washed his face and hands before going 
to school and none of his boy friends recog- 
nized him. 


There is another about—but as this one 


comes in the form of a letter, were going 
to give it to you that way. 


1551 Portsmouth Ave. 
Portland, Ore. 
Larus & Brother Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

A short while ago you were kind 
enough to send me generous samples of 
both kinds of Edgeworth, and I enjoyed 
every grain of them. 

When I lit the old pipe, several re- 
marked on the fragrance of the tobacco 


and actually accused me of giving my 
pipe a scouring. But I had to disillu- 
sion them and tell them it was the 


tobacco and not the pipe. 

So if I continue to woo Lady Nico- 
tine, my best bet (and her best) will be 
Edgeworth. 

I remain, 
Very gratefully yours, 
(Signed) Apton A. Brown. 


Thanking you, 


This letter gave us a genuine surprise. | 
although we have 


often 


has a_ fragrance 











the first intimation that 
smoking Edgeworth does | 
away with cleaning your | 
pipe. 
And, of course, we | 
don’t admit that it does. | 
If you haven’t tried | 
Edgeworth, write your | 
name and address | 
down on a postal | 
and send it off to | 
us. We will send | 
you immediately | 
generous helpings | 
both of Edgeworth | 
Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 
in various sizes to suit 
We | 


have a special week-end size for 35c that is 


Edgeworth is sold 


the needs and means of all purchasers. 


just the thing for outdoor men who love | 
their pipes. 

For the free samples address Larus & 
Brother 39 South 2lst 
Richmond, Va. If you will also add the 
name of the dealer to whom you will go if 


Company, Street, 


you should like Edgeworth, we would appre- 
ciate that courtesy on your part. 
To Retail 


jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 


Tobacco Merchants: —If your 


Larus & Brother Companv will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- | 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 


Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| a month’s camping trip, 


| to one branch we attach a rubber hose to 


been assured by | 
smokers that Edgeworth | 
that | 
can’t be beaten, this is | 


|} out two roomy 
| boxes 
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“Cook With Gas” 


The ‘gas stove is in almost universal use for summer 
camping with the automobile, and if you dislike sooty 
cooking utensils the acetylene gas completely fills the bill; 
you can also have with the outfit provision for abundantly 
lighting the camp. The essential unit of this equipment 
is a tank with enough gas in it for the ordinary needs of 























Atop the tank is a two-way valve union; 


connect with a wonderfully compact and 
collapsible burner, and to the other branch 
we screw on a stem which yields a brilliant 
light, and either can be used 
separately. The outfit sets 
up quickly, needs no gener- 
ating, and the heater will 
boil a quart of water in 
three minutes and do it eco- 





THE GAS TANK USED IN CONNECTION WITH COOK STOVE 


nomically and cleanly. Many people use 
this outfit after a trip for cooking in the 
home or for the technical uses of doctors, 
dentists, etc. 
A New Luncheonette 

Compactness and maximum utility mark 
the progress toward the perfect equipment 
for campers’ use. A recent offering is a 
classy luncheonette case which fits on the 
running board and adds smartness to any 
car. In use it is carried to the spot picked 
out for the lunch or . 
camp, and on opening 
the lid we pick out six 
folding metal seats 
which are the last word 
in compactness and 
sturdiness. Next come 
metal 
for food and 
cooking and _ dining 
utensils, and of the 
latter the outfit sup- 
plies six each of knives, 
forks, spoons, enameled 
cups and deep plates 
which can be used as 
shallow bowls. I use 
one can for my cook- 
ing and dining utensils 
and the other for food 
supplies. The wonder 
part of this kit is the 
table; you simply lift 
upward and_ outward 
two metal plates which 


fit flush with the sides of the case, and when 
extended outward they form a fine enameled 
top and sturdy table size 2212x44% inches. 
This outfit evinces most favorable comment 
from all campers who see it and the owner 
swears by it. Mr. Wilder, who made the 
outfit, has enabled the camper to carry his 
complete dining and cooking equipment on 
the running board, leaving the inside of the 
car and remainder of the running board 
space for other uses. 





a 











THIS LUNCHEONETTE FITS NICELY ON THE FOOTBOARD 











Cooking Over an Open Camp Fire 

Many are the devices for campers to use 
to hold cooking utensils over the campfire. 
The Campfire Grubstake is a very ingenious 
all-metal affair consisting of a bayonet-like 
support which is driven into the ground like 
a tent pin, and on it is inserted an upright 
on which fit three units—a grid for flat pans 
or kettles or for toasting or broiling; a cir- 


cular frying pan holder and a crane for the 
bails of kettles or cotee pot, and each unit 
is automatically adjustec to the upright 
support at any height desired. Thus the fire 
may occupy a half circle, and when the 
utensils of food are cooked they may be 
sWung to the opposite side and kept warm. 
This is a very handy and serviceable addi- 
tion to the outfit of any camper; it is in- 
destructable, collapsible and easily trans- 
ported in its compact form. 





PROCESSING THE CANVAS OF A CANOE 


Editor :—I have a canoe which I wish to re- 
cover. I have bought five yards of 52-inch 
No. 10 canvas, and [ would like to know how 
much I will need and what kind of a good 
fairly cheap filler, and what kind of paint to 
use after the filler has been applied—Edward W., 
West Groton, Mass. 


Answer.—Your canvas should be the closely- 
woven, double-filled canvas, and the first process 
should be the waterproofing. Any still filler is 
apt to crack and leak, so we recommend Can- 
Va-Sek. For over a year the Gary Street Car 
Lines have been waterproofing their tops with 
Can-Va-Sek, and the Chicago surface lines, since 
June, have been doing the same. They took the 
worst car on their line—one which had been 
condemned, and the top treated with Sek, and 
it developed that it was perfectly water-tight. 
The same method has been used with motor-boat 
tops and canvas canoes. We have had the Sek 
firm working on this for us for some time in 
connection with an Outdoor Life reader in Aus- 
tralia who wanted something right for his can- 
vas boat. ; 

The outer color and finishing coat for your 
boat should be a good white lead paint, and 
light green, black or dark blue are good colors. 
You may varnish over this if you wish. The 
regular canoe enamels, of course, have the color 
and varnish mixed in one, but are comparatively 
expensive. Only use the best spar varnish. To 
repair a canoe, melt several spoonfuls of rosin 
in a chunk of tallow or lard the size of a lump 
of sugar, pour into a cup of water, and when 
cool work pliable like soft wax. Trim a canvas 
patch—melt the wax in a flat pan and soak the 
patch in it; apply the patch to the hole and 
press firmly in place, and in a few minutes the 
canoe is ready to use. If regular canoe glue 
is to be used, grease your hands, knead and 
mold some of the glue, melt its face with a 
candle flame and apply to the canvas patch and 
press this to the canoe and hold in place with 
a heated flat stone. 


MAKING MOCCASINS 

Editor :—Could you tell me where I can get 
patterns for making up furs, also buckskin shirts 
and moccasins?—Mrs. F. P., Dufur, Ore. 

Answer.—Making up furs and shirts are best 
patterned after the garments of cloth usually 
worn and from which patterns can be made 
with paper. The making of moccasins is de- 
scribed in full with diagrams in the book “Trail 
Craft” (page 201), which you can secure from 
the Outdoor Life Publishing Company. 





It’s All Inside 


All Kampkooks fold like a 
suit case when not in use. 
All parts, including tank 
and legs, pack inside. 


anywhere. 











Kampkook No. 4 is shown 


in the picture. 


Has warm- 


ing shelf, folding wind 


shield, 


detachable 


tank, 


Two-quart tank holds six 
hours’ fuel supply. Folds to 


4% x 10% x 


19 inches, 


weighs 14 pounds. Price 


in U.S. $11.75. 


ready at a moment’s notice for any cooking job. 
the camper to prepare a big meal or roadside lunch any- 
where as quickly and conveniently as at home. 
gather, no muss or trouble; makes its own gas from the same 
grade of gasoline you use in your Car. 
flame free from smoke, soot and odor. 
Used by most experienced campers. Six styles, 
$7.50 to $15.60. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
genuine bears the name AMERICAN KAMPKOOK. 


vacation tours—every outing requires the American 


Hy vaeati PICNICS, week-end trips to the woods and lakes, 
Kampkook. This dependable, sure-fire stove is always 


Enables 


No fuel to 


Burns a hot, blue 
Wind proof; safe 


The 


Catalog of complete line of Kampkooking necessities sent on request. 


AMERICAN. 
AM PKOO 


THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 





American Gas Machine Co., Inc. 
830 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 











A.W.PETERSON 


1425 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 


TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 


No High Pressure or Nickel-Steel Barrels Made. No Ex- 
periment Work Done. No reloading Tools made, re-made 
or repaired. No .22 Target Barrels nor larger calibers of 
any kind, relined. 

Only .22 Hunting Barrels relined, all lengths, $6. 
-22 Caliber Bailard Action Target Rifles a Specialty 
All Hand Made, Cost $60 and Up. 

(Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply) 
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Jachle that. 
dat fou Firing 


Ask for Abbey & Imbrie tackle 
and you need not worry about 
the reliability of your tackle. 
It’s always been good. You are 
sure to get your money’s worth. 


Catalog, 10 cents. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie 


97 Chambers St., 


NEW YORK 





ESTAB- 
LISHED 
1820 
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i Brooks T 
THE TENT THAT RAISES LIKE AN UMBRELLA 


This is the tent you have been looking for—the choice of exper- 

ienced auto tourists everywhere. 
Iron stakes. Light weight. 
Ample floor space and head room. 


Water Proof. 
Mildew Proof. 
Insect Proof. 








Send for—NEW FREE BOOK : , 
of Road Maps and Complete Camping Equipment. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


THE BROOKS TENT & AWNING CO., 1655 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 
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Canvas floor. 
Compact. 
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"Ballistics of the Shotgun 


CHAPTER XXV—DUCK LOADS IN 20-BORE—NO. 7 SHOT 
Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 


[’ the preceding chapter we gave 20-bore 
loads with No. 4 shot—the largest size 
that can be used effectively in a 20-bore for 
ducks. We gave the chapter as showing 
what could be done with the large pellets in 
a close shooting gun, but few would select 
No. 4 shot for use on fowl in a 20-bore. 
The load contained but 112 pellets, and 
these are less than should be found in the 
pattern were the gun to place all of them 
within the 30-inch ring. A pattern of 100 
pellets will strike ducks pretty regularly at 
40 yards, and if the pellets are 4s will kill 
clean, but that pattern couldn’t be depended 
upon out around 50 yards, and neither can 
a 20-bore gun when loaded with 4s. The 
pattern of 85 to 90 pellets of 4 shot will 
sometimes kill away out—the right thing for 
flocks if they are to be taken—but such a 
pattern is surely going to lose birds at 40 
yards. 

In this chapter we are going to the oppo- 
site extreme in shot sizes for ducks, and are 
describing loads that cannot fail to hit, and 
at the same time have enough striking force 
to kill with considerable certainty. No. 7 
shot is the smallest size that should be used 
on waterfowl, in a 20-bore or any other bore, 
tho a good many ducks are killed with 7%. 
A good deal of care was used in developing 
these loads, the powder being weighed and 
the shot pellets counted. The shot ran 300 
pellets to the ounce. The wadding was such 
as to further good patterns, being a com- 
bination of hard and soft wads. 

The gun is one of the best 20-gauges we 





No. 1—27 grains De Luxe, % ounce No. 7 
chilled shot. Powder proved an overload, a stiff 
kick and a tendency to scatter the pattern; 12- 
inch circle; distance 20 yards; pattern 174—67 
per cent. 





have ever patterned, when the load is made 
to balance choke and cone, but it will not 
permit a very wide range of loads—not with 
the powder used. This feature of the arm 
and no less of the charge is no great handi- 
cap, for it is a grievous mistake to use a 
wide range of loads in duck shooting. 


As usual, we began our patterning experi- 
ments at 20 yards, for at this distance the 
whole pattern can be seen at a glance, even 
the wild flying pellets, and it is easier to 
judge a gun and load from its 20-yard pat- 
tern than it is from a 40-yard pattern. Later 
we proved the loads at 40 yards, in 24-inch 
circle, for at the longer range many in- 
effectives have dropped out, the loss as a 
rule being about 10 per cent from the pat- 
tern which struck in a. 12-inch at 20 yards. 
Pellets which struck in a 10-inch, or the 
same number of them, will generally be 
found in the 24-inch ring at 40. This par- 
ticular gun doesn’t cover more than a 24 
inch circle at 40 yards unless an over-charge 
of powder is used, too hard wadding, too 
hard a crimp, too much wad pressure or 
other cause due to the load and not the 
barrel. 

The only utility in describing the manner 
of loading one barrel in order to get certain 
results is to give a hint which may prove 
useful with some other gun. Yet it is not 
to be taken for granted that precisely the 
same load, wadded in precisely the same 
way, is to work equally well in some other 
gun. The barrel might differ in size of bore, 
might and probably would differ in chamber 








No. 2—26 grains De Luxe; 260 pellets, No. 7 
shot; 12-inch circle; distance 20 yards; load 
very quick and sharp; pattern good; about the 
maximum duck load using No. 7 shot; penetra- 
tion of this charge will be shown; pattern 198—~ 
76 per cent. 


and cone; a change in crimp or wad pres- 
sure would certainly upset the load, and a 
change in powder would present a new set 
of problems. We had to contend with a 
pretty stiff cone rise in this barrel, a rather 
loose chamber, and a barrel which would not 
permit a great big variation in breech pres- 
sures. What the next man would have to 
contend with in his barrel could be no more 
than surmised. For example, certain guns 
will not permit over-size wadding without 
bad results, but this gun will, provided the 
over-size is a soft wad—not otherwise. The 
wadding used in all loads given in this 
chapter was one B.E. % inch, one black- 
edge regular, both size 20, one-half of a 
white felt 36 inch, and an A thickness card- 
board, the shot, and a B thickness card, 
with a light crimp. The white felt was size 
18. We used a combination of hard and 
soft wads because it was necessary to secure 
both pattern and penetration. With white 
felt wads alone the pattern should have been 
equally good, but penetration would have 
fallen off, and the pressure might have been 
too low for the powder when moderate loads 
were used. The white felt, according to 
our calculations, was necessary in order to 
cushion the charge against the action of 
the cone—to save pellets from deformation 
in the cone. By the time the load struck 
the choke the soft felt should have been so 
compressed as to be nearly as hard as the 
other wads, and meantime the oversize saved 
the wadding from gas leakage. 

The cases were in all instances shells that 
had been fired, and therefore pretty well fit 
the chamber—a decided advantage where 
patterns are to be obtained. Cases were 
2%4-inch, the length for which the gun was 
chambered, experiments having shown that 
short cases would cut the pattern down 
somewhere from 5 to 10 per cent, and in 











No. 3—25% grains De Luxe; 260 pellets, No. 
7 shot; 12-inch circle; distance 20 yards; pat- 
tern 219—84 per cent. A good load with a 
dense pattern, and better than factory penetra- 
tion. 
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A FINER CAR> 


COLE 


EIGHT NINETY There’s a Touch of 


Tomorrow in All 
IT HAS been the aim of the Cole Motor Car Com- Cole Does Today 
pany to build A FINER CAR. To just what degree 
of success this has been done is determined by the 
immediate popularity of the Cole Eight Ninety. 


The closed models of the Cole Eight Ninety are a 
marked example of the excellence with which the 
Cole is built. 


Throughout, the Cole is truly “A FINER CAR.” 








COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 











THE WIGGLAKLE, 75¢ Each 
A weedless wonder. No head or body to interfere with the 
setting of the hook. The wings form the weed-guard and 
give the tail motion. Made in sizes 1-0, 3-0, and 5-0 
FLY SPINNERS for TROUT 
AND BASS 


With high grade silk body # . 

flies. Sizes 4,6,8and 10. All si — 
standard patterns. ; y 
With Spinner Fly - 20c each 
With Hair Fly 40c each 


HAIR FLIES Hair Fly 


A lifelike wonder. Never mats. 
Life in every hair. Outlasts 
many feather flies. Flies only ( 4 


sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10. 
Each, -'«:+ - « « - 25¢ 


CG 





PS 20 Spinner 





Trolorcast 
Bass. Fly 


Straintest 
Leader STRAINTEST LEADERS 


a>. Every leader marked with ten- 
sile test. 3 
Straintest, 4¢ ft., each 5c =2 
Refina, extra fine, 2yd. ea 35c 
Fina, fine, 2 yd. each 
Regular, medium, 2 yd, 30¢ 
Padron 2nd, heavy, 2 yd. 30¢ 
Tapered, light, 774 ft, ea. 50c : 
Marana Ist, for bass, Ahi fas)\ 
EM 4% ft.,each ~~~ ‘Saad 
Best Bet Eyed Standard assortments Truvalu To Gut 
1 doz. asst. $1.50 in sizes 4,6, 8, M0 and 12 1 doz. asst. $1.00 
A36 page encyclopedia is our catalog, 
showing flies in natural colors, Will 
be sent free with every order. 


tear LIFELIKE FLY CO. 














145-147 Main Street () 7 
STEVENS POINT, WIS. /AXS 


Praca 














“OUTDOOR BOOKS 


a By WARREN H. MILLER 
Former Editor of Field and Stream 


NEW! “The Sportsman's Workshop”........ $1.26 
How to make tents, pack-sacks, cook-kits, tent 
stoves, decoys, reioading, rifle and rod fittings, 
leather working. Silk Cloth binding, $1.75. 
“Airedale, Setter and Hound"’...... ......... 1.00 
How to raise, train and doctor the three great 
hunting breeds. Pedigrees, kennel construction, 


care in puppyhood. 

**Camp Craft’* The standard work on camping 1.75 

“RSS Gd GHSGUAS™,. 0.00000 ssrccvecceere 2.60 
Practical big game and wing shooting. 

“Camping ORIEN S FOIA CRI 2.00 
The ‘‘Sourdough book’’ for veteran woodsmen. 

“The American Hunting Dog” ................ 2.60 


A strictly modern work. Latest pedigrees, pup- 
pies, breeding, training, dog diseases. 
“Canoeing, Salling and Motor Boating"’..... 2.60 
Canoe, sailboat and motor boat designs. 
“The Boy's Book of Hunting and Fishing". 2.00 
Cheap yet practical outfits. Camping for boys. 
“How to Bulld a Hunting and Fishing Skiff" .60 
“How to Bulld a Salling Canvas Canoe" .60 
“The Medicine Man In the Woods” ........ 26 





yWARREN H. MILLER, INTERLAKEN, N. J. 
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“ Heddon Made=Well Made” 

















Wm. Croft & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Cam 
Baciusive Canadian Representatives 








IS YOUR GUN CLEAN? 


You can be sure if you will use 
this greatest boon to modern rifie- 
men and shotgun users :— 


HOPPE’S NITRO POWDER 
SOLVENT No. 9 

It removes every trace of powder 
residue from your rifle or shot- 
gun. Prevents pitting and foul- 
ing. Oil alone will never do this. 
Thousands of sportsmen have 
used this Solvent and recommend 
it. You will find it a big aid to 
accuracy. Your sporting goods 
dealer can supply you. 

You know your gun is clean—if 
you use Hoppe’s Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 











2314 North 8th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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No. 4—25 grains De Luxe, equal to 2% 


| drams. This is the load to be used where 
| density of pattern is requisite; 12-inch circle; 
| distance 20 yards; pellets in load 260; pattern 


229—-88 per cent; penetration equal to 244 drams 
of Du Pont. 


any event, with short cases, sufficient wad- 
ding could not have been placed on the 
powder to develop its full strength. All 
loads, even the lightest tried, were well 
above the standard factory cartridges in 
velocity, as will be seen from the penetra- 
tion tests, and the patterns are about 10 per 
cent higher than may be expected from an 
ordinary 20-bore and miscellaneoys loading. 

Load No. 1 was the first one tried out, 
powder charge being the same (27 grains), 
that had given excellent results with No. 4 
shot. We tried but one load with this 
charge of powder for pattern, later shooting 
one for penetration. The man who has any 
doubt about small shot showing more pres- 
sure than large would have been given a 
lasting lesson with this load. The powder 
charge had worked admirably with No. 4 
shot, but with 7s the kick would have done 
full justice to a 12-bore with a big load. 
Pressures were too much for pattern, the 
load spreading well outside the 12-inch ring 
at 20 yards, showing at the same time a 
tendency to group the shot in patches, with 
a certain amount of shot welding. In a 
word, No. 7 shot would not stand up under 


| that amount of drive, while No. 4 shot 


| 


James Heddon's Sons, Dowagiac, Mich, 


| 





would. 

The pattern was 175, and the load would 
kill ducks all right, but in our opinion we 
were losing more than we gained by driving 
the shot at such a high rate. Since this 
powder has plenty of strength, and the load 
was nearly the equivalent of 254 drams of Du 
Pont, we calculated our muzzle velocity at 
about 1,450 feet, which seems to be a bit 
too high for No. 7 shot; 4s would stand that 











No. 5—Load 25% grains De Luxe; 260 pel- 
lets, No. 7 shot; distance 40 yards; 24-inch cir- 
cle; pattern 187—72 per cent; subsequent pat- 
terns, same distance, same load, were 188, 192; 
a load of 280 pellets, same powder charge, gave 
188; a load of 250 pellets gave 192, all in a 24- 
inch circle at 40 yards. 


velocity, 5s should as well, and possibly 6s, 
but we exceeded the limit for 7s. 

The next load contained the same amount 
of shot, wadded and loaded exactly the 
same, but with powder reduced to 26 grains 
We are giving an average pattern with this 
charge. The gun resumed its patterning 
inside of a 12-inch ring at 20 yards, and 
recoil was just enough of a push to lead a 
man to believe he had shot a good, stiff 
load. We found from penetration tests that 
the muzzle velocity was higher than with a 
factory cartridge containing 2% drams of 
Du Pont, and should have been about 1,400 
feet. A test of this load on fowl showed 
that it would drive No. 7 shot clean thru a 
duck at ordinary ranges—say, 35 yards—the 
pellets entering the breast and coming out 
at the back. It is a good duck load, and 
whether this charge or the next one should 
be used depends on the gun, and whether 
or not pattern or penetration is of the great- 
est importance. 

The pattern, which is about the average 
of several shot, showed a total of 198 pellets 
in the 12-inch ring—76 per cent of the 
charge. The distribution was _ generally 
good, tho in the pattern one of the sections 
shows 36 shot against 54 for the other 
quarters—this is in some degree a matter 
of luck. Subsequent tests of the load at 
40 yards indicated that a duck would be 








1 
No. 6—Load % ounce of No. 7 shot; distance 
20 yards; Sweeley shot protector; 8-inch circle; 
outer circle of 12 inches is the usual size. This 
load with the usual wadding’ and protector cut 
down the shot space. This device is to be used 
with metal wads only. Pattern 138 in the 8-inch 
circle, scattering shot outside not shown. 


well hit up to 50 yards, and, as well as we 
could estimate range, some birds were killed 
at that distance. This 26-grain, %-ounce 
No. 7 is a favorite duck load of ours. 


Number 3 contained 25.5 grains of De 
Luxe, otherwise the same as those above. 
Good patterns were obtained uniformly. 
We are presenting the best one. It shows 
219 pellets in a 12-inch ring, the bulk of 
them going into a 10-inch. We have found 
from experience that about the number of 
shot that land in a 10-inch ring at 20 yards 
will be found in the 24inch at 40, and 
about the count of the 12-inch ring will be 
shown in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards. This 
pattern should, therefore, have figured about 
180 pellets in a 24-inch ring at the long 
range. Penetration is a trifle better than 
the best factory cartridge obtainable with 
No. 7 shot. This is an admirable load for 
ducks, and will be found dense enough for 
quail, doves and similar birds. It worked 
admirably on the larger sizes of shore birds. 

Number 4 is the highest pattern which we 
obtained with 25 grains of powder and the 
usual quantity of shot. Powder was weighed 
and shot pellets counted. The pattern is 
229, with about 185 in the 10-inch ring. 
The quantity of powder is the equivalent of 
2% drams of Du Pont, and it is in no sort 
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Here they come—down wind like an express train, straight for the 
blind. This is the time for cool judgment, a steady hand and 
a load of dependable Du Pont or Ballistite Powder. 


Du Pont makes powder—not shells, 
Du Pont Powders are loaded in every 
brand of shell. The name “DU PONT” 
or“BALLISTITE”, printed on the carton 
and the top shot wad, tells you what 
powder you are shooting. Specify the 
powder when you buy the shell. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Wilmington, Delaware 








There must be a reason for the 
overwhelming preference for 
shells loaded with Du Pont 
and Ballistite Powders. There 
is — shooters can depend on 
their accuracy. 


SHOOT DUPONT POWDERS 


—— oi i 
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A New Kind of 
Wad that Makes 
a Better Shell 


HE wadding in a shell has 
more bearing on shell effi- 
ciency than many shooters 
suppose. These new cork wads— 
Cork-Tex—promote shell accura- 
cy and preserve against moisture. 


Soft and resilient, yet strong, 
Cork-Tex Wads hold their form 
in the shell, and do not blow to 
pieces in firing. They minimize 
recoil, thus lessening netve strain. 
They represent a new and im- 
portant ballistic development. 


Write for our free book, “Shell 
Certainty Through Ballistic Sci- 
ence,” covering these and other 
points of interest to every in- 
formed shooter. 


Bond Manufacturing Corporation 
509 Monroe St. Wilmington, Delaware 


Note: We make the “‘Cork- 
Tex” wads for shell manu- 
facturers. We do not manu- 
facture shells—but factory 
loaded shells are available. 
If your dealer is not in posi- 
tion to supply you, send us 
his name and we will advise 
him how he may be 
supplied with ‘“Cork- 
Tex” wadded shells. 








CE 











| be obtained. 
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| a reduced load, penetration being better 


than that of standard cartridges. 

With light 20-gauge guns for duck shoot- 
ing, this is probably as good a load as can 
It is admirably regular and 


patterns run very even. Subsequent tests 


| at the longer distance showed that no great 


percentage of the pellets which landed in a 
10-inch ring were defectives. 

Pattern No. 5 was shot at 40 yards, and 
it, with others, was shot as a means of 
checking up the work at shorter ranges to 
see whether or not the gun would carry its 
10-inch 20 yards patterns into a 24-inch ring 
at 40 yards. We were not disappointed in 
this, one charge shooting the pattern given, 
and the next, which is not shown, being 
2 per cent higher. We then tried the gun 
with fifteen shot less in the charge—245— 
and, oddly enough, got a trifle higher pat- 
tern—192. Other shots which followed 
showed that the gun patterned about the 
same with 245 pellets that it did with 260. 
Increasing the charge to 280 pellets, about 
15-16 of an ounce, gave us about the same 
pattern—188—and not so well distributed. 
This proved to us that while this gun would 
handle 15-16 of an ounce well where No. 4s 
were used, and it shot very evenly with an 
ounce of BBs, yet when it came to 7s, % of 
an ounce was enough. If smaller pellets 
were used, as Nos. 8 or 9, it would probably 


| be found that 13-16 of an ounce was as good 
| a load as any. 
| of course, a simple loss of power, unless 


An over-charge of shot is, 


patterns are improved by the increased 
quantity of shot. It by no means follows, 
in this or any other gun, that shot charges 
above normal will increase density of pat- 
terns, and such over-charges are useless 
except that pattern is desired outside the 
standard circle, which might be of some 
use in trapshooting. 

Pattern No. 6 shows the work of a 
Sweeley shot protector. The distance was 
20 yards, and only the shot which went into 
an 8-inch were counted. This device is in- 
tended to be used with metallic wads, and 
we had none; felt wads take up too much 
room, not leaving enough space for a full 
charge of shot. The % of an ounce of shot 
used was not enough to develop sufficient 
resistance, the powder not burning cleanly. 
Later the protector will show its utility in 
a 12-bore, for which suitable wads can be 
obtained, but its use will necessarily be con- 
fined to shells loaded with metal wads, or 
else in very long cases, 3 inches in a 20- 


| bore. 


| 





She New WAD 
‘Endoryjed by SCIENCE 











Our next job was to check up the loads 
on penetration. Our penetration box took 
sheets 16 inches square in the clear, and in 
order to get a close definition we used chip 
board sheets, No. 50—keep this in mind. 
These sheets were not the No. 40 which we 
intend to make the standard for penetration 
tests, but were No. 50—a much thinner card- 
board. As a means of checking up we shot 
a factory load containing 2% drams of Du 
Pont and % ounce No. 7 shot. We shot 
only the one load, and had the hard luck to 
get but 67 pellets on the face plate. Not 
much attention should be paid to the 16-inch 
patterns, for we couldn’t always center that 
16-inch plate at 40 yards. Here are results 
of the factory load in detail. Penetration 
box held 22 plates only: 

Penetration test, chip board No. 50, dis- 
tance 40 yards, 16-inch boards. Pellets 


| which penetrated a plate are found on the 
| next one higher; for example, pellets thru 
| plate 18, 47. 


Face plate, 67 pellets. 
Number 17 plate 60 pellets 
Number 18 plate 54 pellets 
Number 19 plate 47 pellets 
Number 20 plate 35 pellets 
Number 21 plate 19 pellets 


(effectives) 


Three over-sized pellets passed thru 21. 
| Penetration test, load 25 grains De Luxe, 
| 245 pellets No. 7. 





Face plate struck by 124 shot 
Number 18 struck by 109 shot 
Number 19 struck by 103 shot (effectives). 
Number 20 struck by 90 shot 
Number 21 struck by 56 shot 
Number 22 struck by 25 shot 
Four pellets passed thru 22. 
Penetration test, load 25.5 grains, 270 pel- 
lets No. 7. 


Face plate struck by 114 shot 
Number 18 struck by 101 shot 
Number 19 struck by 100 shot 
Number 20 struck by 70 shot 
Number 21 struck by 51 shot 
Number 22 struck by 21 shot 

Eight passed thru 22. 

Penetration test, load 27 grains De Luxe, 
260 pellets No. 7. 


Face plate struck by 
Number 18 struck by 
Number 19 struck by 
Number 20 struck by 
Number 21 struck by 60 shot 
Number 22 struck by 51 shot 

A large number of pellets passed clean 
thru plate 22. 


As is to be seen, if we regard penetration 
tests alone, the advantage will be all with 
the heavy powder charges, and if we regard 
pattern alone, the advantage will, with like 
certainty, appear to be with more moderate 
powder charges. Again, we have to pay 
some attention to the “effective” shot in a 
pattern (in this instance those passing thru 
plate 17), since ineffectives, usually slightly 
deformed shot, may not do us much good. 
In the factory load the effectives were 70 
per cent of those which struck the face 
plate; in the 25-grain load, 83 per cent; in 
the 25.5 load, 87 per cent; in the 27-grain 
load, 88 per cent. However, what matters 
to the bird is the number of pellets which 
strike him with force enough for a killing 
penetration, and here we find the factory 
cartridge with 47 killing pellets, the next 
load 103 and so on. Tests would have been 
more definite had they been taken on 30- 
inch plates, and nothing counted that did 
not center the plates. However, results 
could not have been greatly different, and 
the best showing in combined pattern and 
penetration must be found in powder 
charges of not less than 25 nor more than 
26 grains, in shot charges between 245 and 
260 pellets. 

We tried reducing the shot charge to 230 
pellets, using 27 grains of powder, this with 
the idea of getting a very high penetration, 
but the result was not what we had ex- 
pected, for the pattern fell off and the pene- 
tration did not improve. We attributed this 
to the powder which did not receive enough 
resistance from the lessened shot charge. 

It will be found, then, upon the whole, 
speaking of this particular gun, tho the 
principle applies to all shotguns, that the 
range of powder and shot under which the 
gun will do its best work in pattern and 
penetration is very limited. We can get 
good work out of the gun with 25, 25% and 
26 grains of powder, and should not go 
either above or below these figures, using 
No. 7 chilled shot. With soft shot the 
lighter powder charge alone should be used, 
and in some guns it might have to be re- 
duced to 24 grains, and resistance gained 
thru the wadding. The shot charge would 
not permit a variation of more than 25 pel 
lets, if the best patterns were to be obtained. 
The load we have figured out for ourselves 
is one of 250 pellets, measured, and this 
would perhaps run from 245 to 255 as 
thrown by the machine. 

It is to be kept in mind that the standard 
20-bore load as furnished by the factories 
contains 24% drams of powder and % of an 
ounce of shot. It was so obviously impos- 
sible that this load should compare in pene- 
tration with the factory charge of 24% drams 


(effectives) . 


80 shot 
73 shot 
71 shot 
65 shot 


(effectives) . 
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THE MOVIES AND SHOOTING 


Ben Chappell 


ELL, I’ve just settled down with the evening paper and 

hoisted my feet into a comfortable position, when wifie 
hollers from the kitchen to inform me there’s a real good 
show on tonight, according to posters, etc. 

“Uh-huh,” I say, without much thought as I read on in 
the terrible casualty column of auto accidents and other 
wierd news. 

“Shall we go, dear?” comes that sweet voice from the 
kitchen. “I do want to see it so bad.” 

“All right, might as well, I suppose,” I reply, and rush 
off to change into the tight-fitting clothes that always make 
me look so nice, but make me feel entirely different (and 
then wait twenty minutes for the wife to dress). 

It might have been Hoot Gibson, Harry Carey or some 
other wild shootin’ galoot who sure smokes up the scenes. 
Anyhow, they do lots of funny things in the movies. Why, 
I’ve seen ’em give a baby a twenty-year growth in a few 
seconds and change his appearance so you wouldn’t recog- 
nize him. And once a thousand years fled by in half a 
minute—and I just wondered how old I was. 

But getting down to the movies and shooting, it seems 
that Young America draws its desires from the movie stars. 
Whether they be of Eastern or Western birth it matters not. 
They all have one star upon whom they bestow all praise 
and reverence. 

The hero is always one of the first to appear, and usually 
the little woman known as the heroine is next introduced. 
There must be a villain, or bandits, or some wild creatures 
to make up the plot. 

But look—the reel is winding away. The villain has 
caught the woman, and the hero is after them. Here they 
come, dashing down the mountain side. At each jump of 
the horse a flying mist of smoke appears from the hero’s 
trusty revolver. He is only twenty-five yards distant and does 
not score a hit—wonderful—because we don’t want him to 
spoil the story yet. Now—the villain’s men have caught the 
hero and he is dangling from a rope in a near-by tree. The 
heroine escapes from bondage, snatches a revolver from one 
of the men’s holsters, and twice the ring of smoke appears 
at the muzzle. Hurrah! she cuts the rope in twain and the 
hero is saved. Here comes the posse, and there’s not one of 
them who wants to bother with his rifle, so they left them 
at home. Look at ’em ride. The bandits take to flight, and 
on their ride turn in the saddle and fire at will. The dis- 
tance is great, but how those heavy bullets do cover distance, 
and some of the posse have fallen and are groveling in the 
dust. (Please note back to where the hero did not score a 
hit at closer distance—he’s a bum shot.) But the posse rides 
after the disappearing bad men. Then comes the finish, with 
the hero and the mean lookin’ jigger fighting it out. The 
villain is behind a rock, but now the hero chips the boulder 
at every shot. (Notice how his shooting has improved—I’ll 
bet he read Himmelwright’s book between acts.) Finally 
they move towards each other and the bullets fly. Yep, he’s 
dead, and now the hero has his lady love pressed close to 
him, and then come’s the fade-out kiss.—Finish. 

“Now, isn’ tthat fine,” says the wife, as we wait for the 
comic two-reel production to follow. But I’m ready to go 
home. 

Now, these movie stars draw big pay, so does the director 
and also the manager. People are hungry for such kind of 
picture. Old men, young men and all of ’em go. Does the 
movie have to exaggerate these things in order to make them 
a success? I wonder! 

You remember that spotted pinto Bill Hart used to ride? 
Well, I always liked to see that horse in the movies. He 
was well trained and acted the most natural of any of them. 
Always did like horses for that matter, even if we did used 
to have lots of excitement in the village when we had a “run- 
away.” Wouldn’t hardly be noticed now, with all the auto 
catastrophes. (Good thing I can read the dictionary or I 
never could have used that last word.) 


But say—when these well-salaried men get out and do 
their stunts they put McGivern to shame. Look at Young 
America—sure they’re taking it all in, and after they see 
how it’s done, when they begin to shoot the short arm, it’s 
going to be awfully easy for them. If it isn’t, they’re going 
to be terribly disappointed with the Colt or Smith & Wesson 
productions. 

I often wonder what opinions many of the old Westerners 
form after witnessing some marvelous feats in a fast-moving 
drama such as portrayed on the screen. 

Not many years ago another fellow and I decided to 
hitch up the tin lizzie and wander off to some quiet spot 
and “air the guns” (excuse me, C.T.). Well, we did, but 
another fellow came along. His dad kept a Colt automatic 
in the safe, and the young man appropriated same for his 
amusement. As we went fording along he pulled out the 
weapon and described how easy it should be to make hits 
with it. “Just like pointing your finger.” During the 
powder-burning recreation he stepped up to do some deadly 
work on the tin cans setting on a log. The first bullet 
whizzed away, and—a little pine tree about twelve feet tall 
let fall the topmost bit of foliage, and it tumbled down. 
Again he fired, and a limb from the same tree, not the same 
limb, tumbled down. Exit—head held low. Deep distress, 
and he concluded that his first experiment at shooting was 
not what he had expected. However, we consoled him, and 
bye and bye he took up a notion that he had the “gun- 
buggis,” and began to buy Colts—first a .22 automatic; not 
heavy enough. Next a .38 Colt automatic. Then a new 
J.uger appeared in this neck of the woods, and he swapped 
the .38 for that. Help—more woe, and he sold it. One day 
I went with him to the hardware store and they opened up 
a New Service with 74-inch barrel. That was the biggest 
gun he had ever had, and I wondered if he would like it; 
he did. But for target shooting that gun cost too many 
pesos for gun fodder. So he got the best they had—an O.M. 
Colt. He’s satisfied now. 

But the way that the movies show the use of firearms is 
too far-fetched, and the young ’uns must not expect to be 
able to follow in the wake of the heroes, whom they adore. 
If you are a new shooter in the game, write to Outdoor Life 
and get the opinion of men who have had experience with 
the different calibers and guns. Don’t think that you can 
learn to shoot in a day. And this idea of “born gunmen” 
is something I have yet to see. The six-gun or automatic is 
harder to master than the rifle on account of barrel length, 
sighting radius, etc. But keep trying, and make every shot 
count. Don’t try fancy shooting before you can successfully 
hit objects such as tin cans, etc., at shorter ranges. Targets 
are all right to shoot at, but I sure like to hear a bottle 
crack down, or see a shiny tin can bite the dust. Learn to 
shoot some kind of weapon. Live up to the prestige the 
American people have been given in the past. Don’t try to 
imitate the big-salaried stars. Just learn to shoot and hit, 
for movie bullets won’t kill anyone. That’s just acting; 
and think—they get real money for it, too. It is nearly time 
for the fade-out now, and I fear the hero will object to my 
noise, so I will retire from the rostrum, and we will be 
favored by “The Four Gunmen,” Messrs. C. Thomas (Peace- 
maker), A. Haines (he has a Frontier on him some place), 
Ed McGivern (with the .38 Queen) and McCutchen (with 
that .44 Special of his’n). Now, all together, boys, let’s 
sing “Keep the Good Work Up.” 

The articles that appear from time to time by these four 
men are things every man who fondles the short guns should 
read and enjoy. But now it is time that I suggest that we 
all “live up to an ideal.” However, let’s be practical about 
it. Revolver shooting gives us outdoor recreation, stimulates 
the nerve and muscle, and makes us feel fit for another week 
of grind after we’ve had our little Sunday recreation. 
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WINTER SPORTS 
ARE HEALTHFUL 
AND FASCINATING 


NORTHLAND \{@ ¥ 
SKIS AND 


TOBOGGANS - 







Guns and Ammunition 
Hunting Clothing — Boots, 
Sweaters, Leather Coats 


Sole Distributors in the Rocky 
Mountain West for 


Winslow Skates 


TRITCH HARDWARE CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 








Read This 








Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped 
Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 50c; 
Size 10, 55c; Size 8, 60c per dozen. 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed 
Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 80c; Size 
8, 90c per dozen. 

Catalog of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 

Lines, etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
17 Water St., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 














IN DETAIL OF CONSTRUC- 
TION, DURABILITY AND 
HITTING QUALITIES 


SMITH GUNS 


ARE UNEQUALLED 
THEY LAST A LIFETIME 


Ask your dealer for 
“The Gun That Speaks 
for Itself’’ 


WRITE FOR CATALOG NO. 323 








THE HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
FULTON, NEW YORK 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Bidg. San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Office: 5 State St., 
New York City 
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| and the same shot load as the lighter shell 


| the plates. 


| bered for it. 


that we did not try the short cartridge at 
Two and one-fourth drams of 
powder in the 24-inch case is a very nice 
load for quail, shot in guns that are cham- 
Shooting the short shell in a 
long chamber is, of course, contrary to all 
ballistic principles, and must injure the 
work of any gun that has a chamber in it. 
If such short shell must be used, then cut 
down the powder charge and be content 
with low velocities. 


Regarding the powder, we will be content 
here with expressing the belief that it is 
the greatest patterning powder that was ever 
placed in a small-bore gun. This, according 
to our calculations, is due to starting the 
load gently, and yet sending the shot into 
the choke at a very high velocity. All of 
which means in ballistic terms that it is a 
low breech and a high muzzle pressure pow- 
der—the powder that we have personally 
been looking for this many years. 





Gun Talks 


- No. 35 


Chauncey Thomas 


HETHER “it is the war,” as the French 

explain everything nowadays, or 
whether it is due to something else, I don’t 
know, but while monkeying with that S.S. 
.30-40 I learned a few more things about re- 
sizers. Shells fired in either a Krag or an 
1895 Winchester would not go in my S.S. 
.30-40, so I ran the shells into and out of 
an Ideal .30-40 resizer. Still they would 
not fit my S.S. chamber rightly. “Mike,” 
when consulted, said the shell was small 
enough to go nicely into the chamber, but 
the breech block showed that the shoulder 
was too long on the once-fired shell. So I 
then resized a second time, this time with 
a U. S. Government Krag resizer. Then the 
twice re-sized shell fitted all right. Later I 
skipped the Ideal resizer and ran shells 
thru the Government resizer. But now they 
refused to go into the chamber at all; still 
too large. “Mike” showed that they were 


| too large in diameter for the S.S. chamber. 
| Puzzled, I carefully compared the Ideal and 


the Government .30-40 re-sizing dies. I 
found that the Ideal reduced the shell in 


| diameter more than did the Government tool, 


but that the shoulder in the Ideal re-sizer 
was fully one-eighth of an inch too far in— 
that is, it would not reduce the length of 
the main body of the Krag shell at all. On 


| the other hand, the Government re-sizer had 


the shoulder in the right distance, but was 
too large in diameter. So to re-size the 


| shells I had to use both re-sizevs. With only 
' one of them I would have been stranded. 





| The neck portion of the Government tool 


was also smaller than the Ideal neck. 

Again I want to remark that the reloader 
has to furnish something beside the motive 
power. Reloading teols do not have a col- 
lege education, and someone, or something, 
has to do the head work. As the toel itself 
cannot, then the reloader must, or he will 
never produce ammunition, but just brass 
firecrackers. 

I always regret to see a beginner in shoot- 
ing buy a reloading outfit. How can he 
even hope to reload a cartridge until he can 
shoot that cartridge satisfactorily? How 


| can he ever tell if he is loading correctly if 


he cannot shoot? As I said long ago in 


| my articles, “Troubles of a Reloader,” re- 


loading is not a money saving proposition if 
one takes into account his time. I find it a 


| hard day’s work to start with dirty shells 


and raw lead and make 100 good cartridges 
in a day. And it is a day’s work, too. This 
means handling each shell from ten to fifteen 
times, depending on circumstances. De-cap, 
boil and dry shells, examine for breaks, re- 
size, open necks, open mouth if for lead 
bullets, re-cap, throw priming charge, then 
full charge; perhaps insert and press home 
a wad; maybe put in grease layer; then fit 
bullet to shell mouth; then close with re- 
loading tool; then try in chamber of gun; 
wipe off surplus grease. Or weigh powder, 


| weigh bullet, calibrate bullet with “Mike,” 


pack in box, and all that. A man with 


| bench tools can load about double the speed 


of a man with hand tools. 
The bullet takes the most time and care 


and skill. Get the lead just right for hard- 
ness and heat, have mould right tempera- 
ture, examine each bullet separately for 
flaws and reject doubtful ones, re-size bul- 
lets, grease them—yes, you will earn the 
difference in actual money cost between re- 
loads and factories. But reloads, if put to- 
gether by a cunning hand, will out-hit the 
factory loads. Practically all factory cart- 
ridges are result of measuring powder, not 
weighing it. Hand-loaded factory cartridges, 
of course, equal hand-loads done elsewhere 
outside the factory, but cannot exceed them, 
given the same skill and the same tools. 

Some time ago a good friend of mine put 
me onto a great scheme in washing empty 
shells. Use a corn popper. He puts a 
handful of de-capped empties in a common 
ten-cent corn popper, swashes it around in 
boiling soapsuds, then rinses shells, then 
hangs the popper (shells still inside) out on 
the clothes line in the sun and wind to dry. 
As water inside the shells and in the primer 
cups tends to collect in drops, he gives the 
popper a shake occasionally to scatter the 
water over a wider surface—that is, if con- 
venient to do so. Otherwise he lets it hang 
by itself like a horsethief until dry. For a 
long time I have used a wire affair for many 
of the same things, but never thought to 
put a top on it. The corn popper is com- 
plete and twice as handy as my former 
method. Cost, a dime. Work and time 
saved in cleaning shells, about one-half. 

Now slip back to the old muzzle-loading 
shotgun days, and Ma’s vinegar cruet on the 
table that occasionally was so unaccountably 
empty. Some powders wash out all right, 
but old and green shells, jealous of the 
loaded ones maybe, often seem somewhat 
waterproof. Throw them into vinegar or 
put vinegar into the washing water, and the 
inside of the shell often fumes and sputters 
like Grand-dad on the war path. 

Major Whelen gave a method of cleaning 
shells bright as new, but his system is not 
for the kitchen reloader. Cyanide is bad 
business around a home or in the fingers of 
a beginner. One good breath of fumes from 
it, set free by certain acids that may be in 
the fouling, and the heart stops as if nailed. 
No hope. The same thing occasionally oc- 
curs to fumigaters who use the same ma- 
terials. I am not herein in any way criti- 
cising Major Whelen, for he knows more 
about guns than any other man in America, 
and is a splendid man personally, but men 
in his position, just as he himself does, too 
often overlook the shooters who have not the 
means in money, time or place to do things 
on the scale he and his fellows do them— 
hence vinegar instead of cyanide and other 
dangerous acids. Just as an example, let a 
man in a country town of less than 500 
people try to buy ammonia dope to take out 
metal fouling. And remember, that accord- 
ing to the U.S. census, about half the peo- 
ple of the United States, or nearly 60,000,000 
of them, live in clusters of less than 500. 
It is to these that I am writing most of the 
“Gun Talks,” by the way; not to the city 
man and well-posted gun crank with most 















desirable means right at hand to do things 
with. Don’t forget, please, that some of 
the states in the Union do not have a gun- 
smith; gun repairing or changes must go 
to the local blacksmith. This is quite differ- 
ent from having a Neider, a Pope, or a 
Peterson at the other end of the phone, even 
if it is long-distance. 

Take black powder as a sample. The 
freight on 1 pound of powder is the same 
as on 100 pounds. The total freight bill is 
the same—that is, on 1 pound as on 100 
pounds. Now who wants 100 pounds of 
black or even smokeless powder all at once? 
Only a few clubs here and there in the far- 
away places. And no powder at all within 
100 to 500 miles, then 100 times the carriage 
bill for 1 pound. And powder must go by 
freight, remember; it cannot go parcel post 
or by express. Guns can go any of the three 
ways; cartridges can go by freight or ex- 
press, the same with primers, but powder 
must go as freight or not at all. 

And that is why I am writing these Talks 
to the out-of-the-way man mostly. He has 
to do things for himself, or with the aid of 
the blacksmith, or go without. Express rates 
prohibit him sending his jobs East and re- 
turn, anywhere from a total of 2,000 to 5,000 
or 6,000 miles. And then maybe not right. 

Also, referring to this 60,000,000 folks 
again, there is no doubt several hundred 
times as much shooting done outside of gun 
clubs as there is within gun clubs. Gun 
clubs are mostly city affairs; back place 
shooting is done mostly on the lonesome. 
Recall how a man came out of the wilder- 
ness into Perry and all but won the official 
score of the meet of the best army and club 
shots of this country? There are many such 
as he, all unknown to fame. Sixty million 
odd is about the population of Germany and 
perhaps twice the population of France. 
And it is to this audience that these Gun 
Talks are largely directed. Hence the con- 
stant reference to ancient pieces of ordnanct 
like Buffalo Sharps, Pacific Ballards, Peace- 
makers and such. In the hills country of 
Kentucky and Tennessee right today even 
the muzzle-loading rifle is used, and used 
well, too. The 1873 Winchester, the most 
famous and most popular rifle ever invented, 
is still used by tens of thousands in the 
United States today, much to the disbelief 
of the city gun club medal hunter or the 
army shot. True, the latest small bores are 
just as well known, mixed right in with 
these older guns, but the fact remains that 
today all gunlore is not confined within a 
30-inch corral. 

A young man of practical outdoor experi- 
ence, ranch born and raised, tried out the 
.250-3,000 on elk, then he took to the .30-30, 
then to the Springfield, and used all bullets 
from 150-grain to 220-grain, both hard and 
soft-nose; then he sent to me for a Buffalo 
Sharps, .45-120-550. He got tired following 
bloody heels and wanted his game to stand 
still while he dressed it. He _ located, 
hunted, dressed and packed in his meat 
alone, singlehanded—a hunter. The new 
guns are not unknown in the back places, 
and the old guns there have not yet died. 

But it is hard to get shells for many of 
them today. I understand—altho it is 
mighty hard to get any kind of reliable gun 
information today, like all other kinds of 
true news, I suppose—anyway, I have been 
reliably told that at one cut the big cart- 
ridge companies dropped over 125 different 
cartridges from their catalogs, wrecked the 
machines, and to a large extent scrapped the 
stock on hand for raw material for newer 
calibers. Yet the record shooting of past 
lecades with the .32-40, the .38-55, the 
40-70, the .40-90 and the .45-100, and up, 
till stand in many cases not yet out- 
grouped under the same conditions. And if 
ne has shells, the cost of shooting is from 
ne-half to one-fourth and even less than 
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Savage Model ’99 lever- 
action— Savage lever- 
action made in follow- 
ing calibers: .22 hi- 
power; .250-3000; .30-30; 
.303; and .300. 

Savage bolt-action made 


in following calibers: 
—_—" and the new 
.300. 





When all depends on one 
quick shot—the powerful 
Savage action never fails 


When you’ve been out all day, and your feet are sore, and 
you’re just about all in—and then—just one brief moment 
—just one quick shot—that’s the time your rifle must 
function right. And that’s when a Savage is at its best. 
The swift, sure action and the rugged strength of a Savage 
will always meet this test. 


And you can cram a Savage magazine full of soft point 
bullets with never a fear of flattened, lopsided noses. For 
the Savage rotary magazine supports the cartridge at 
the base and prevents battering from recoil. And—loaded 
or empty—this rotary magazine keeps the even balance of 
the rifle always the same 


Savage manufactures a caliber to meet every demand of 
the big and medium game hunter. Savage high-power 
rifles are built around the .22 hi-power; the Savage .250- 
3000; the .30-30; the Savage .303; and the new .300 that 
fells the biggest. 


Savage manufactures the following high power cart- 
ridges: .22 hi-power; .250-3000; .30-30; .300; and .303. 
Savage ammunition is recommended for its remarkable 
accuracy. For the best results we advise that Savage 
ammunition be used in Savage rifles when possible. 


Ask at your dealer’s or write for the interesting catalog 
describing the Savage hi-power rifles, .22 rifles, Savage re- 
peating shotguns, and automatic pistols. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Department 201, Utica, N. Y. 


Owners and operators of the J. Stevens Arms Company. 
Executive and Export Offices: 50 Church Street, New York. 








Savage repeating shotgun—accurate and hard- 
hitting, hammerless, solid breech design; 
Savage high - pressure, smokeless barrel. 
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lefever| 


New Lerever Nitro- 


M>, SPECIAL onty $29.00 
. O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
shoot right and 
stand as much 
use asthe most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 

put in a 
gun— 
first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
A times. 






















gun proof- 
tested with an 
extreme load. 
A standardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about 2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 

































Kinney’s “OLD HICKORY” Casting Rods 





Are beautiful casters, of tremendous holding | 
power, HAND MADE, in 1 or 2 pieces, lengths 3 
to 5 feet, weights, ONE oz. to the foot. The 
ONLY RODS MADE thatare guaranteed against 
“Fish breakage.”” RODS FOR ALL KINDS OF 





FISHING, $5.00 to $50.00 each. ““RODOLOGY” 
Free, Get it. 
“OLD HICKORY” ROD AND TACKLE CO. 
BANGOR - . . MICHIGAN | 








GET “JOINT EASE” FREE! 
A Regular 60c Tube 


For Rheumatic Pains, Lumbago, Sciatica, 
stiff. swollen, aching joints and muscles. 

Wonderful for Neuritis. Just rub itin and watch 
the pain and trouble disappear. 

“JOINT EASE” is better than mussy old plasters 
and liniments that stain and blister. For free 60- 
cent tube, (only one to each family) address, with 
10c in stamps or coin to help cover mailing costs. 


H. P. CLEARWATER 
No. 1187-E Street, HALLOWELL, MAINE 








NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN | 


is a monthly magazine. cram- 
med full of Hunting, Fishing, 
Camping, Trapping stories, 
and pictures, valuable inform- 
ation about guns, rifles, revol- 
vers, fishing tackle, camp out- 
fits, best places to go for fish 
and game, fish and game laws, and a 
thousand and one helpful hints for 
sportsmen. National Sportsman tells 
what to do in the woods, how to cook 
b, how to build camps and blinds, 
ow to train your hunting dog, 
how to preserve trophies, how to 
start a gun club, how to build a rifle 
range. No book or set of books you 
can buy will give you the amount 
of up-to-date information about life 
in the open that you get from a 
year’s subscription to the National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


. On receipt of $1.00 
\ we will send you 
\% National Sports- 
man for a whole 
year together 
“&% with one ofour 
UY handsome Mo- 
tym saic Gold 
m™ Watch Fobsshown 
Wig herewith. Mail 
} your order today. 
# Your money back if 
not fully satisfied. 


NATIONAL 
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modern factory loads. Also it looks as if 
we were in for a long, hard financial winter, 
with the so-called securities of all Europe 
worth today per square inch about the same 
paper area in second-hand targets. So it is 


| save or not shoot. 


One of the biggest items of lower costs 
of cartridges I have unearthed of late, after 
many years’ religious belief to the contrary, 
is simply heating shells. ‘“Anneal” seems 
to be a terrible word. After firing with a 
heat of from 2,000 to 4,000 degrees inside 
the shell, then it had to be put under a 


| parasol so it wouldn’t get sunburned and 


| lose its temper. 


One day I bought about 


| thirty-five empty .32-40s and reloaded them. 


| Broke several in the re-sizer. 


Incidentally 


| I found that if one hammers a shell in, and 


| thirty little empties sitting in a row. 





hammers it out with the aid of the plunger 
—from the re-sizing die, I mean—that this 
treatment broke about five times as many 
brittle shells as the steady pressure in and 
out of a vise. Then there were only about 
Fired 
about eighteen of them, and all but about 
five broke in the gun. Had to use the rod 
almost every shot; had to upset lead in the 
barrel several times during that unlucky 
dozen shots. Acquiring somehow the sus- 
picion that the shells might be no good, I 
heated two of them red-hot in the gas stove 
flame and ducked them, spitting like a cat, 
into cold water. Brass acts just the oppo- 
site of steel—the quicker it is chilled the 
softer it will be, not harder, like steel. 
Then I took the remaining dozen or so and 
cooked them a la fry. How hot I don’t 
know, but they changed color—a sort of 
greenish-blue tinge. I also ducked them, 


| hot. Then I loaded that second batch just 
| like the first half. 
| shell since, and only one shed its primer— 
| hole became too large—so at least one of 


Have not had a broken 


those red-hot shells is shooting well, and 
maybe both of them, for the two are now 
mixed with the others that were only half 
baked, so to speak. And I learned about 
shooting from that. 


Why on earth have we been pestered these 
many years with vague warning not to an- 
neal shells? I know several men who will 
not even put their empties into hot water, 
and they themselves are in it most of the 
time. Shells, during the process of making, 
are annealed a dozen times in some cases. 
If it is so nice in the factory, why so fatal 
outside? I may be wrong, but it seems to 
me just another one of those gun legends 
that are not true; and one at times has the 
suspicion that such legends are created and 
nursed constantly, indirectly always, of 


course, just to make gun goods wear out 
faster and make a new market for new 
goods, such as guns and shells. For years, 
for example, I’ve been warned never to 
punch a live primer out of a shell and put it 
into another shell. Throw away the useless 
shell primed, and go buy new primers. 
“Dangerous,” ugh? Half the primers I’ve 
used for the last year or so have come from 
old cartridges I bought by the pound, 
wrecked for primers, powder and lead—the 


brass sells for little, by the way—and I see 


no difference whatever between such rescued 
primers and new ones of the same strength 
and kind from new boxes; except usually 
the salvaged primers are the better of the 
two kinds, but not always. Some of the 
old primers are as good as ever, much bet- 
ter than the average run of primers today, 
especially these worthless white or “tin” 
primers, and some of the old primers are no 
good, give uneven ignition of powder and 
many misfires and hangfires. But I’ve used 
enough of them to know that the ancient 
legend about never transferring a primer 
from an old cartridge to a new shell is bunk. 


And “be sure never to anneal your shells” 
is the same kind of bunk, or else I am 
wildly mistaken. All the shells I am using 
today have been heated time and again until 
they turned color, as I said, and I have had 
no more broken shells in the gun or loading 
tools, altho some have split, usually on the 
mouth edge, and just one out of over per- 
haps 1,200 to 1,500 has shed its primer. 


On the contrary, about two years ago | 
had a .25 autoloading Remington rifle, as 
reliable and accurate and by far the fastest 
shooting firearm I’ve yet owned. Accurate 
as a single loader. Shells split at the neck 
even with pee-wee reloads, and when in des- 
peration we baked the shells in the kitchen 
oven, then every shell promptly enlarged its 
primer hole next shot and became werth- 
less, but no more splitting. I sold the gun 
to get coin to buy another gun I wanted 
worse, before I could try heating the neck 
end of the shell with a wet rag held with 
pincers around the base of the shell. So 
even annealing shells has something to it. 
On the other hand, part of that ancient 
legend is not true. Perhaps we got the .25 
Remington shells too hot? I don’t know, as 
I have no means to measure such things. 
But I fancy the quality of the brass, and 
perhaps mercury primers, might have had 
something to do with the bad luck with the 
.25 Remington shells and the good luck with 
these old .32-40 shells and primers I am now 
teasing cans and cactus with. 























CHAS. COTTAR ROPING A GIRAFFE 
Photographed while in Southwest British East Africa in 1918 for the Bronx Zoo, New York 
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Peep vs. Open Sights 


Malcolm Dean Miller, M.D. 


THE rear-sight question seems still to be 

open. Altho most hunters are con- 
vinced that the Lyman principle of sighting 
thru a large aperture mounted as close to 
the eye as possible is best for a hunting 
rifle, Mr. Williams advises against its use. 
How are we to explain this attitude? 

It seems to me that there are two possible 
explanations. Either Mr. Williams has ex- 
ceptional eyesight or he has never learned 
correctly to use the Lyman principle. Most 
men find it extremely difficult rapidly to line 
up open sights so as to draw a bead uni- 
formly. It is true that modern types of open 
sight—the small bead front and the flat top 
rear with U-shaped notch—are quicker and 
clearer than the old-style Rocky Mountain 
front and V-notch rear. However, even the 
best open sights require, in the hands of 
most people, an appreciable effort to line 
up. By the time one has gotten the bead 
into the notch and brought it with its top 
level with the top of the flat bar, and then 
noted that the bead is centered in the U, an 
interval of time of noteworthy duration has 
elapsed. Next the eye must accommodate 
as best it can—and it takes time, for ob- 
jects at three different distances. Few eyes, 
if any, can focus clearly on the rear sight, 
the front sight and the game. The usual 
advice is to focus on the game and the front 
sight, allowing the rear sight to blur slightly. 
Now, normal vision is supposed to allow one 
to focus for distance on all objects 16 inches 
or more from the eye; but those with either 
far sight or near sight should have the po- 
sition of the rear sight altered to suit their 
individual requirements. Most shooters 
would need to have the rear sight farther 
forward on the barrel. Sometimes a leaf 
sight such as the Lyman or the King, which 
bring the notch over the rear sight slot, is 
all that is needed. Reducing the distance 
between front and rear sights slightly re- 
duces the accuracy of sighting; but usually 
the error can be disregarded for hunting 
purposes. The King sight, it seems to me, 
is preferable because it is provided with a 
moderately wide U; but 1 should file down 
the top of the sight to bring it level with 
the top of the little plate carrying the notch. 
The Lyman leaf sight can also be filed to 
convert it into a flat bar with U notch; the 


flat leaf bearing the “ivory” inset is good | 


as it is—at least for the ivory hunting front 
sight, tho perhaps not quite so good for the 
bead front sight. I used this combination 
for years on a .45-70 Remington-Lee musket 
cut down to a sporter and found it fast and 
accurate. Buckhorns of all types have al- 
ways seemed an abomination to me, and 
much slower than the flat bar with U notch. 

Most men find the Lyman principle faster 
than open sights because it cuts out the 
time needed to line up the front sight in the 
notch of the rear sight. The nearer to the 
eye an aperture can be mounted, the faster 
the sight. Receiver sights are decidedly in- 
ferior to the old original No. 1 Lyman, 
screwed to the tang. Any rifle which will 
admit of this method of attaching the peep 
should be thus fitted. It is necessary to re- 
move the regular rear sight from the barrel 


] 
| 
| 
| 








and replace it by a blank or by one of the | 
folding leaf sights, as nothing should be be- | 
tween the front sight and the peep when | 


aiming with the latter. 
always take out and throw away the small 
aperture which is hinged inside the large 
one of the older Lyman sights or use only 
the larger aperture of the Marble tang sight. 
lf a smaller aperture is needed for target 


shooting, it should be the cup disc with hole | 
about 0.04 inch. Lyman’s explanation of the | 


action of the large aperture was to the. effect 
that the rim of the large aperture was about 
the same width as the diameter of the pupil 


Experienced users | 
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THE GREAT 


SPORTSMEN TRIO 
$7.00 VALUE FOR $5.00 


(Save $2.00) 





The Three Greatest Outdoor Magazines Published 





The three leading magazines in the outdoor field, cover- 
ing every phase of outdoor life in all parts of the country. 


They feature stories by the most prominent and popular 
writers, and aside from spending many enjoyable evenings 
reading these interesting articles, you gain much knowledge 
on how to camp, fish, hunt, etc. Many stories which are later 
published in book form are found in these splendid magazines 
—all for the small sum of $5.00. 


Outdoor Life is published in Denver, Outers Recreation in 
Chicago, and Field and Stream in New York. 


You can take the three magazines yourself or have them 
sent to three different names and addresses—whichever you 
desire. 





OUTDOOR LIFE, 
Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find $5.00 for one year’s subscription to the 
Great Sportsmen Trio. Canadian $6.25; Foreign $7.50. 


Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor 
Life and Field and Stream. Canadian $4; Foreign $4.75. 


Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor 
Life and Outers Recreation. Canadian $4; Foreign $4.75. 


Any of these can be sent to different addresses if desired. 
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Take Your Boat 


As Easily As Your Oars 





Put a Darrow Sectional Steel Boat on the 
running board of your car and drive to 
any lake or stream. 


DARROW 


SECTIONAL STEEL BOATS 


are made in two sections which nest together 
for shipping or carrying. Each section water 
tight, quickly put together. 11% ft. boat weighs 
only 95 pounds. Easy to carry, speedy, easy to 
row. Won't snag, sink, warp, swell nor water- 
log. No leaking,no caulking. Made of steel re-en- 
forced with clear oak andcypress. No nails used 
below water line. Write today for free folder 
showing Sectional Boats, Hunting Boats, Duck 
Boats, Row Boats and Outboard Motor Boats. 


Surprisingly Low Prices. 


DARROW STEEL BOAT CO. 
40 Clinton Street, ALBION, MICH. 











CARL ZEISS Binoculars 


The optical qualities of this glass 
are so utterly wonderful that the 
user is entirely unconscious of look- 
ing thru a glass. You positively 
cannot detect the presence of a 
lens. The field of vision is wide, 


the weight light, the cost moderate. 
Write today for Catalog 


HAANSTAD’S 


CAMERA SHOP 
404 16th St., 
DENVER, COLO. 














STEVE ELKINS | 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk : 
country in F 
Wyoming, in- b.. 
cluding Jack- ‘ 
son’s Hole. oa 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U. 8, 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bearand lion dogs on thiscontinent. 
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SKIING 


Winter’s Greatest Sport 
Take those long, ex- 
hilarating runs and 
swift, thrilling jumps 
with the utmost ease and enjoy- 
ment on 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


the fastest, smoothest-running 

skis in the world, Every pair is 

made from the finest sliver-proof 

woods obtainable and bears the 

Mi blue trade-mark. Free skiing 
M booklet sent on request. 











. X Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 
a 8 Merriam Park | 
o ST. PAUL, MINN. | ' 
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of the eye in average outdoor light, and that 
the eye saw both thru it and around it. In 
aiming, the big peep interferes a little with 
the vision of the aiming eye. Its blurred 
ring contains a center of stronger light to 
which the eye instantly and instinctively is 
attracted. Those who deliberately try to 
center the bead in the blur of the peep will 
find it slow; but this should never be at- 
tempted. Simply forget all about the peep. 


| Focus the eye on the front sight, get it on 


the mark, and pull! The eye automatically 
finds the center of the peep without one’s 
being conscious of it, reducing the act of 


| aiming to almost the simplicity of sighting 


a shotgun. (By the way, I use a Marble 
flexible rear mounted on the tang of my 


Fox double, and like it.) 
It goes without saying that one’s rifle must 


| fit well enough so that when the butt is 
| brought up and the face dropped to the 


cheek of the stock, the eye will be in line 
with the axis of the gun. I have seldom 
found any rifle so badly stocked that one 
could not quickly find the right position and 
get it every time, even on quick snapshots, 
after a little aiming drill. This is the whole 
secret of the big tang peep—to forget about 
it. If you distrust it, at least give it a trial 
and see if it is not actually faster and at the 
same time more accurate than the open rear. 

Now, when one turns to the receiver sight, 
the case is a little different. The peep is 
really too far from the eye for the best 


| effect; but it is still superior to the open 


sight. For one thing, direction of the light 
does not affect it. Reflections, too, don’t 
interfere as they do with the U notch. It is 
net practical to have the sight mounted on 
the receiver so as to carry the peep back 
over the small of the stock, hence we must 
put up with having it as near the eye as 
possible for mechanical strength and free- 
dom from injury. However, it is not always 
the sight which comes nearest the eye which 
is to be preferred. For example, the Lyman 
peep for the 1920 Savage, tho two inches 
closer to the eye, is not such a good all- 
around sight as the Marble S 20, which has 
the aperture at the clipway. With the 
Marble I got a woodchuck at 125 yards on 
a snapshot, firing as the butt touched my 
shoulder. I doubt if any of the open-sight 
advocates can speed up any more than that. 
They will, of course, say that if the shooter 
shoulders and cheeks his gun just right, his 
sights will be lined correctly; but still they 
have to slow down enough to make sure that 
the bead is correctly drawn into the notch, 
and this step is omitted with the peep sight. 
Constant use of one gun helps greatly. 1 
have shot gray squirrels on the run with an 
8X Mogg telescope when I “had my shooting 
clothes on.” The telescope is ideal in that 
the images of mark and sight (cross-hairs) 
are in the same plane. The peep comes 


| next, because the two points on which the 
| eye must focus are both well beyond the 
| near focal point of the eye. 
| an aid to the far-sighted individual, particu- 
| larly the older man, whose accommodation 
| for distance has been lost. The peep also 


The peep is 


helps in the dim light of heavy timber or 


early in the morning or late in the afternoon. 
One can shoot to kill with a big peep after 
it has become impossible to see a U notch. 
Of course, the straight bar with ivory tri- 
angle can be used after the notch has be- 
come invisible. 

The consensus of opinion, contrary to Mr. 
Williams’ advice, seems to be in favor of 
the peep sight. My own opinion is that no 
one who has once learned to use the big 
aperture by forgetting about it when aiming 
would ever deliberately choose to go back to 
open sights. The ideal sights for a hunting 
rifle, in my opinion, based on about twenty- 
five years’ use of all kinds, are: ivory hunt- 
ing front sight (better than a bead in bad 
light) ; the straight bar with ivory triangle 
of No. 6 Lyman folding leaf sight (kept 
folded except for occasional use); and a 
large aperture peep mounted as close to the 
eye as possible. 


Editor’s Note:—I see that Dr. Miller seems 
to be taking it out of my hide on this “Peep 
vs. Open Sight” question, so it is up to me to 
state my position. 

In the first paragraph Dr. Miller states: 
“Altho most hunters are convinced that the 
Lyman principle of sighting is best for 
a hunting rifle . . ., etc. 

If the doctor will go out into the open coun- 
try among real hunters, I do not believe that he 
wil find one in one hundred that will admit that 
the peep sight is good for anything, and he will 
not find those men using one on their rifle, un- 
less perhaps he be one of the very young gen- 
eration who learned to shoot at a target, pursued 
that pleasurable exercise for a few years and 
then took his Springfield or target rifle with 
him as a game rifle. He of the tenderfoot class 
who takes twenty-seven trunks and a 20 RP tent 
into the mountains when on a deer hunt, and 
who bought his gun because the “clerk” said 
that it was the best ever. 

The peep sight is the only sight to place on 
a target rifle, but I do not believe that it has 
a place on a sporting rifle. I have been shoot- 
ing game for thirty-five years and never have 
been able to see the game and catch the front 
sight thru a peep as I could over the flat-topped 
sporting sight. 

I believe that the use of the peep sight is a 
habit acquired thru too much civilization, an 
affected practice as it were, acquired by the 
younger generation and a few of the older gen- 
eration thru a desire to shoot and nothing to 
shoot at except a target—and I am guilty of 
furthering this affected habit by teaching boys 
to shoot at a target and aim thru the peep sight. 
Later on perhaps those boys will say as does 
the doctor at this time. 

I fully believe that were the doctor to leave 
his office and arm chair to spend a year in the 
wild, where the meat depended on the rifle, he 
would come te the conclusion that the peep 
must be the offender where game is continually 
lost. 

No, I have no kick on the peep sight; it is 
the only thing in its right place—but that place 
is on the target rifle and not on the hunting 
rifle; and I say this after years of experience 
with both types. 

It seems that the doctor’s “most hunters” is 
the father of the wish and that his “‘consensus 
of opinion” is the wish rather than the fact, for 
he does not wish to be so alone when he goes 
out to shoot game. 

It is with the peep sight as with the bolt 
action—those who saw service in the late war 
and the boys now growing up, together with a 
few of the older boys with nothing except the 
target to shoot at, are those who have acquired 
this habit and who constitute his ‘‘most hunters” 
and make up his “consensus of opinion.” 

The doctor gives the best set of directions for 
the use of the peep at the target range that I 
have ever seen in print. 


” 





Measuring Individual Pellet Velocity 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Chapter XXII, 
“Ballistics of the Shotgun,” by Messrs. 
Askins and Sweeley, as published in the 
November Outdoor Life, prompts my in- 
trusion for a brief mention of a method of 
studying the “stringing” of shot patterns. 
The first part of the above-mentioned article 


| states in part, “A chronograph tests the load 


for velocity, and from its use we know 
how long it takes the first pellet to arrive. 
It tells us nothing about the others; they 
may come along whenever they get around 


| to it.” To which part of the very instructive 


and interesting article I take exception. 


I recently installed at the Sportsman’s 
Service Club ranges, a type of chronograph 
that will measure the individual pellet 
velocity of a shot charge by a simple, yet 
very accurate, method. This chronograph 
was obtained thru the courtesy and assist- 
ance of H. D. Hodge, a ballistic engineer 
of prominence, Mr. Hodge having procured 
the instrument in Europe. It has been in 
use in Tenafly for over two years, in which 
time we have learned considerable of the 
horrible performances of shot charges, and 
formed as our opinion that the study of ex- 
terior ballistics of the shotgun has been 
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carefully avoided by ballisticians and gun- 
makers for a great many years. 

As I am writing this between stations in 
Ohio, I will not attempt a description of our 
several discoveries responsible for this 
opinion, but about the individual pellet 
chronograph. 

In principle the instrument referred to is 
old, embracing a method of calculation 
against the natural law of gravity. The in- 
strument itself is some five feet high, with a 


series of windows and a target ball or aim- | 


ing point, movable to various positions for 
testing the center, top, bottom or sides of 
the shot pattern.’ An electro-magnet coil, 
leveling bolts and clamping mechanisms are 
accessories to the body or principal steel 
casting, which we will designate as part A. 

A second member, which we will desig- 
nate as part B of the instrument, is a planed 
steel frame, sliding vertically and without 
friction in planed grooves in back of the 
main casting of part A. This movable mem- 
ber has electro-magnetic surface at its top. 
A four-foot strip of paper is drawn taut and 
smooth and attached to member B. 

In operation, the electrical arrangement 
being thru storage battery and the magnetic 
coils contact at top of the instrument, a cir- 
cuit wire is passed across the gun muzzle, 
and member B of the instrument is raised 
vertically to a point of contact of two ground 
surfaces. Thus part B is held in vertical 
suspension by electro magnetic force. 

Pattern paper being in place on the win- 
dows of member A and over the face of 
member B, we have two sheets of paper in 
a vertical plane, each one free from the 
other. 

When the shot is fired the circuit is 
broken by the instant separation of muzzle 
wire. Instantly part B with its paper starts 
to drop; the shot pellets, upon arrival, pass 
thru the stationary paper on the windows of 
member A and thru the moving paper at- 
tached to the falling member B. And now 
to measure: 

Select a shot hole on stationary paper, 
then raise member B until its corresponding 
shot hole is in proper horizontal alignment 
and corresponding to the hole in stationary 
paper and registering the pellets’ travel thru 
both papers. Clamp member B at this 
position and measure the inches of drop be- 
tween the two ground contact surfaces. In 
other words, finding the inches of fall of 
member B at the time of this particular 
pellet’s penetration of the paper. Velocity 
tables being prepared, read the velocity of 
this pellet and repeat the process of meas- 
urement for as many pellets as desired. The 
greater the velocity of a pellet, the less will 
be the reading inches of fall of member B. 
Likewise the slower the velocity, the greater 
the reading inches of fall of member B. 
Thus we can get a mean or average velocity 
of the charge, the percentage of variation, 
the velocity of the fastest or slowest pellet, 
and a little calculation will give us a pretty 
accurate reading in inches of the length be- 
tween the fastest and slowest pellet with a 
great amount of additional incidental in- 
formation. 

Generally the result weakens our faith in 
the scattergun and irritates our sense of 
mechanical efficiency. T. T. Perce. 


Note:—The above instrument, while to a 
mall degree useful, will not tell the story of the 
iction of a shot charge that strings out to a 
ngth of 25 feet, as is the case ofttimes; there- 
‘re it has not been found to be of much use in 

e testing of shot shells, and has fallen into dis- 
ise. It simply elongates our conventional tar- 
et to 5 feet length instead of giving us an 

‘roximately round target.—Editor. 


STRIKING AN AVERAGE 
“Why do you occupy two seats?” asked 
‘he straphanger. 
“To even things up,” answered the grumpy 


- “Half the time I don’t get any seat 
all.” 
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**T thought you had a bird 
dog, Jim. He’snothing but 
a rabbit hound.’’ 


‘Well, let him go. Infalli- 
ble’s quick enough to 
knock’em without a dog.”’ 


Infallible 


A Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


903 King Street 
Wilmington Delaware 

















FOR 50 YEARS 


known to the trade as 
the best for service. 





Better than ever 























KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison St., 








FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 


safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood ; used by U. S. and 
foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 








OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 





THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By O. W. Smith 


Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford te 
be without it. On sale now—Cloth, $3.00 net—Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 





DENVER, COLO. ~ 
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ERE’S the boot you can 
bank on for the hardest 
kind of hiking. On wet ground 
or dry, in rough going or smooth. 
Soft easy-fitting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot can be. 


RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK” 


For first-hand facts about their 
service, comfort and waterproof 
qualities, ask any sportsman who 
, worn 

Russell’s, 


Built to 
measure in 
any height, 
by expert 
bootmakers, 
from the 
best quality 
chrome tan- 
ned leathers. 
Ask your dealer 
for Russell’s—if 
he can’t show 


them, write for 
our catalog. 


W.C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO, 
912 Capron St. 
Berlin, Wis. 
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al. OGIAd. 1913 
“ANTI-FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 

SOFT RED RUBBER CUSHION 

Used by the best shotsin the world. Slanting holes take up 

the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle 

Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Cireular. 

JOSTAM MFG. 0O., 1088 MONTANA ST., OMICAGO, ILL. 


KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 


JOSTAM 

















Protected Ivory Bead, eee —_ _— ae | 
Price $1.00 co $1 


Ivory Bead has long, patented, Rhee wee mg with | 
matted guard protecting bead and preventing blur. 
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Where Ignorance Is Bliss, Ete. 
Edward F. Ball 


ANY years ago I read an account of a 

strong man who in an unguarded mo- 
ment studied the prospectus of a patent 
medicine wherein were described the symp- 
toms of a number of diseases that the medi- 
cine was guaranteed to cure. Previous to 
reading this description this man had con- 
sidered himself in perfect health, but after 


| its perusal he came to the conclusion that 


he was afflicted with every disease men- 
tioned—except “house maid’s knee.” 

I am like that poor dub, in that I have 
since 1907 owned an 8 MM. Sauer-Mauser 
rifle, and supposed that I had one of the 
very finest guns extant. 

In Mexico it had promptly dropped a wild 


| bull that charged our pack train after the 


| guide’s 


.30-30 had proved ineffective. It 
also accounted for two deer at one shot, the 
first deer being pierced nearly from end to 


| end and the second one cut nearly in two 
| at the loins. 


As for accuracy, it placed successive shots 
in the 8-inch black at 200 yards with such 
regularity that the r-~etition became mo- 


| notonous, and it beat every Krag and Spring- 


| field against which it was shot. 


At 135 


| yards it placed three successive shots (no 
| sighting shots), fired from the sitting po- 


sition, without sling, on the 10-ring of the 
standard 20-yard pistol target. All three 
shots would have deeply cut a silver twenty- 
five cent piece placed in the center of the 
target. 

Shooting from the sitting position, two 
successive shots at two woodchucks on a 
high, rocky point nearly 2U0 yards away and 
at an elevation of perhaps 150 feet, the first 
*chuck was struck, as proved by blood on 
the rock. The second, a young one, with 
head only exposed against the sky line, was 
neatly brained. 

In my simple-minded way I considered 


| that a rifle that could accomplish all this 


writer, 


Spark Point Gold Bead haspatented STEEL CENTER | 


and braced construction. 


These sights are guaranteed to be the STRONGEST, BEST SIGHT- | 


ING BEAD SIGHTS EVER PRODUCED. Made to fit ALL ARMS. 


Ot Bieta. 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT J 






EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR, Price $1.76 
Fiat Top, Semi-Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. Has adjustable re- 
versibledisc with FOURsighting notches. White Diamondonone side 
_— EIGHT COMBINATIONS, also DOUBLE ELEVATOR, Screw 


was about as nearly perfect a weapon as a 
gunmaker is able to turn out. Then in an 
evil moment I read an article in Arms and 
the Man of July lst, by that very comic 
C—, entitled “These German 
| Rifles. 

Thru the mist of pleasantry that perme- 
ates this article the valuable fact shines 
forth that the post-war product of the Ger- 
man rifle factories is a mess of junk. I read 
and congratulated myself that my gun was 
made long before the war. Then I encoun- 
tered the following: 

“Ordinarily, however, the pre-war German 
sporting Mauser was an impractical, feather- 
| weight, set-trigger, razor-edged, skinny- 
stocked, rubber butt, matted-rib, dude rifle, 
sold to incautious persons straying into New 
York and Chicago stores without their 
guardians. 

“IT once wrote Sauer & Son, after they 
had made a Sauer-Mauser for me, suggest- 


| ing that they might put a fore-stock on their 


rifle, take off three or four set triggers, take 


| the floor-plate lever off the floor-plate, se 
| carrying over a saddle wouldn’t drop the 


river point—rigid and no blur. Made for ali Rifles and Carbines, | 


NATION Folding 
Leaf Sights. With 


can be turned up 
and used when so 
dark a peep sight 
is useless. Made 
for all Rifles and 
Carbines. Catalogue 
other models of 

‘ King Sights and 
Flat-Top, Folded, ‘‘Modern Sights for 
Price $1.50 Modernarms, free, 


D. W. KING, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. | 





Semi-Buckhorn 
Up 


vor no dcis | standard been accepted.’ ” 


EIGHT COMBI- | 


adjustable white | 
i diamond toward | 
the eye this sight | 


innards of the gun on the road, fatten up 
their stock, thicken up the grip, take off 
about two inches of stock drop, push the 
grip nearer the triggers than the butt-plate, 
and in a few other ways make a rifle out of 
a good action. 

“In reply I got the customary stiff-necked 
German type of letter, with the verbs bring- 
ing up the rear of each sentence like the 
small kids on bicycles that wind up a 
parade, informing me that their rifles ‘had 
by the sportsmen of the whole world as the 


As a rule, when the Captain allows his 
imagination to run, he gives it free rein, 
like the late Rider Haggard, but when Hag- 
| gard told of a lady some 2,000 years old or 


more, the reader could easily separate the 
imaginary from the real, and Haggard’s his- 
torical dope was good stuff. 

In a frenzy of apprehension I brought 
forth my Sauer-Mauser and read again the 
fearful indictments. Without a doubt my 
pet had all those dreadful blemishes—matted 
rib, set trigger and all. Only I could find 
but one set trigger, so after all my gun was 
not quite so bad as the one the Captain got. 

The Captain is very positive on the set- 
trigger question. He writes: “Of course, 
every man goes thru this set-trigger period 
at some time or other in his shooting career. 
I plead guilty, but then every man has the 
inalienable right to make a fool of himself 
once if he later sees the error of his ways.” 

This reminds me of a fisherman who was 
navigating a small sail-boat at night with a 
simple-minded lad for a companion. The 
sky was clear, his course due north and he 
was steering by the necrth star. As the 
weather was good, he decided to take a nap, 
and handing the tiller to the lad, he in- 
structed him to steer straight ahead for the 
north star. For a time the lad did so, then 
he, too, fell asleep. The wind veered until 
finally the boat was heading due south. 
After a time the lad awoke, saw the north 
star over the stern, but kept on due south. 
The fisherman awoke, glanced around, saw 
the north star over the stern and asked the 
lad- what he was doing. 

_ “Going straight ahead, as you told me, 
sir. 

“And how about the north star?” 

“Oh, we passed that an hour ago.” 

The Captain has passed the set-trigger 
period. 

All these years I had labored under the 
delusion that these hideous blemishes were 
put there for some good purpose by the 
maker of a gun that “had by the sportsmen 
of the world as the standard been accepted.” 
I never before realized that it was desirable 
to carry enough wood in the fore-stock to 
kindle a fire (always managed to find enough 
for that purpose lying around the land- 
scape), and now I learn that the set-trigger 
should be amputated. I haven’t the heart 
to sacrifice it, but shall allow it to remain 
as a monument to my crass ignorance. 
Perhaps, when making a long, difficult shot 
I may be tempted to use it,-and when rapid 
fire is necessary just use the front trigger 
(which has been eased to a little over three 
pounds) and forget that the other exists, as 
I formerly did when I used this gun more 
frequently. 

That floor-plate lever had a sharp little 
projection that hurt my arm when carrying 
the gun, and I filed it off so that it was 
broad and flat. And to think that I had 
never learned to carry a rifle across the 
saddle where it would catch in the timber! 
Heretofore I had carried it high up in a 
loose scabbard and was able to draw it so 
quickly that I once saved my life when two 
thugs reached for the horse’s bridle on a 
road at the edge of an unprotected cliff in 
Colorado, and I didn’t make a move to draw 
until they started their reaching—but that 
gun was not a Sauer-Mauser, and the ad- 
venture is another story. 

My only consolation is that Sauer & Son 
are on record to the effect that their rifle 
has “by the sportsmen of the whole world 
the standard been accepted,” and as the 
blamed thing shoots as well as a target rifle, 
has a fairly flat trajectory and drops the 
game when fairly hit, perhaps it would be 
better to keep the devil I know than to take 
up with a devil I don’t know, even tho the 
new devil should be endorsed by C—. 

New York. 




















The Peacemaker in Africa 
CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


The following letters tell their own tale, 
as does the picture, better than I can word 
it all. Counting background, light, detail, 
clearness, it is seldom one sees as good a 
photograph of the recoil of a six-shooter. 


Paul Doyen is to be congratulated on having | =: 


such a good weapon in a far-away land 
where it is hard to obtain. 
Chauncey Thomas, Outdoor Life. 


Dear Sir:—Your articles, read during three 
years in Outdoor Life, have rendered me an 
admirer of the .45 Colt S. A. 

After three years searching I have succeeded 
in finding one in very fine condition and at 
moderate price. (You know, introduction of 
guns is forbidden in France.) I bought it— 
first, to be able to compare the recoil of this 
gun with that of the big Smith & Wesson 
(Mod. 1908) shooting the same cartridge; sec- 
ond, because it is the most typical weapon in 
the world. 

My Peacemaker has a 7%-inch barrel. Shall 
I be pleased with that long barrel or shall I re- 
gret that its barrel is not two inches shorter ?—I 
mean from the shooting point of view. 

In the early frontier days were the long bar- 
reled revolvers more in use than today? 

My .45 Colt S.A. bears the number 53,582. 
Can you tell me about what period of years it 
has been manufactured? 

I hope you shall excuse the liberty I have 
taken in writing to you directly. 

PAUL DOYEN. 




























Paul Doyen shooting .45 S.A. Colt in North 


Africa. Snapped just the instant after recoil. 
Such pictures are hard to get, and many de- 
liberate attempts usually end in failure to get 
as clear and certain results as shown here. 
Pictures of effect of recoil usually come,by acci- 
dent and good luck, like this one. Depending 
on how hard the gun is gripped, on straight or 
bent arm, on length of barrel, and on the lead 
fired, the S.A. .45 Colt recoils till the barrel is 
it the angle shown in the picture, pointing 
straight up, or even in some cases leans back- 
ward. The weight of the gun when it falls 
back to level again will cock the hammer, if 
the lock is properly adjusted, and the shooter 
knows how to thumb the weapon, either with 
one or two hands. In that delicate operation 
rests = secret of rapid fire with the S.A. Colt. 





Answer by Mr. Thomas:—I am very much 
pleased to get your letter, and while I can 
inswer but few letters, unfortunately, yours 
from a far land and about the world-famous 
\merican .45 Colt surely gets immediate 
reply. Yes, you have the best revolver in 
he world. I cannot tell exactly the date of 
manufacture, as you ask, but from its serial 








number—53,582—I think it dates back into | 
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The Greatest Bear Hunt 


BY C. E. SYKES 
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One of Mr. Sykes’ medium-sized 
spec s 








Showing Mr. Sykes and his companion 
carrying the menster bedr skin 





A foot of the big fellow; measuring 15 inches long 





This story started in the February number of Outdoor Life 
and will continue thru several issues. Mr. Sykes secured 
seventeen specimens of the Alaskan big brown bears—one a 
record-breaker measuring twelve feet. - The most thrilling 
bear story ever written. Many of our readers will remember 
Mr. Sykes’ previous stories written in his inimitable style— 
and this is the best ever—thrills you from beginning to end— 
and all absolute facts. In reading this story you'll live right 
with Mr. Sykes thruout the trip. It is without doubt the 
greatest bear story ever written. 


As there will be an unusual demand for the issues containing 
this story, send in your $2.00 NOW and we will enter your 
name on our subscription list for a year, beginning with the 
February number, or any issue you desire, 























OUTDOOR : , 
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the 70s. The 54-inch barrel balances bet- 
ter in the hand, is a shade faster and easier 
to handle, and for all practical purposes is 
as accurate up to about 25 to 30 paces as is 
the longer 74-inch barrel; the shorter the 
barrel the more convenient to carry, of 
course. And with some powders it is as 
powerful, but not with all powders. The 
choice of the length of barrel rests mostly 
on the kind of powder burned, but with any 
powder there is but little difference in ac- 
curacy and penetration between the 5% and 
the 744-inch barrels in the large revolvers. 
On the old American frontier for outdoor 
use the 74-inch barreled .45 Colt was the 
favorite length, and was the only length 
used in the army on the plains at that time; 
but during the Spanish-American war the 
5%-inch barrel was used mostly, and in the 
Pacific Islands by the American troops, as 
being more convenient and practically as 
useful with smokeless powder. On the fron- 
tier smokeless powder was, of course, un- 
known; only black powder was used. But 
as you have the 74-inch gun in its original 
shape, by all means do not change it in any 
way. Personally, I would keep it just as it 
is. Col. Samuel Colt knew what he was 
doing when he designed that six-shooter, and 
in every detail, as a weapon. For target 
work I find a Bisley hammer top mortised 
and brazed and even also pinned to the top 
of the ordinary S.A. hammer an aid in call- 
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ing one’s shots, but when meant for a 
weapon I have learned by long experience 
the original S.A. Colt hammer is the best 
possible design. With the lower Bisley top 
one often tries to shoot with the gun un- 
cocked—that is, with the hammer down— 
and this might be easily a fatal mistake in 
a dangerous situation. With the common 
S.A. hammer the thumb piece at once tells 
one at first glance over the sights if the gun 
is cocked or not. Have the trigger pull 
about one pound heavier than the gun itself. 
This applies to all revolvers, by the way, as 
the best practical working rule. If lighter 
than that on the trigger the weight of the 
gun is all too liable to make it go off acci- 
dentally at times. By wrapping paper 
around the .45 Colt factory cartridges until 
they fit the chambers snugly one can greatly 
improve the accuracy. The basic idea is 
with all guns to have the center of the bul- 
let, the center of the shell and the center 
of the primer—all three in line with the 
center of the barrel. Col. Colt knew this, 
but he deliberately over-chambered the .45 
Colt so that it could be quickly reloaded 
under any and all army conditions, and still 
retain sufficient accuracy as a_ killing 
weapon. I have altered many a S.A. .45 
Colt, but after thirty-five years so doing I 
find I cannot improve it. Keep your gun 
just as it is; keep it clean and keep it 
handy. 





Improved Mounts for the Stevens Scope 
William Gabriel 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I received my 
books, Rifle Marksmanship, and Automatic 
Rifle Marksmanship, and must ‘say that they 
are the most wonderful books for the genu- 
ine gun crank who cares to make a good 
shot of himself and study the most import- 
ant facts of gunology. 

I have also a book called the Modern 
Rifle. This book is one that every gun 
crank should have. If he has a common 
school education he will find this book a 
great help—that is, providing he don’t want 
to be one of those get-right-down-to-the-fine- 
point gun cranks. No, I don’t mean that 
you are going to drive nails at 200 yards, 
or at 600 yards with a high-power rifle, but 
if you go according to the instructions in 
the above book, and can figure out the 


had better describe it, because the boys of 
Outdoor Life magazine might like to know 
more about it. 

One thing I will say: the Stevens ‘scope 
438, 344-power, 14inch, is the best "scope 
for the money. It is an ideal ‘scope for 
hunting purposes. It isn’t very long (that 
is, the 14inch) and can be attached and 
detached at will, using the iron sights if 
you have any on your rifle, and ‘the most 
important thing is that it is a universal 
focus ’scope; that means everything far and 
near is in plain and sharp focus at all times. 
Any telescope sight, I believe, over 4-power 
is not a universal focus ’scope. The higher 
the power of ‘scope, the less the field of 
view; and the lower the power of ‘scope, 
the more field of view. My Stevens 438, 

















SAVAGE .22 N.R.A. EQUIPPED WITH STEVENS .488 AND IMPROVED MOUNTS 


mathematics of your gun without errors in 
the computations, when you go out on a 
hunt or on the range and set your sight ac- 
cording to the gun and the load you are 
using—providing there are no errors in the 
figuring—I’ll guarantee you won’t be far 
from driving nails at 200 yards with a .22, 
or 600 yards with a high power—if you are 
any kind of a good shot. 

I sent in a photo of my Savage N.R. A. 
1919 .22 long rifle, target rifle, showing 
Stevens No. 438—14-inch, 3%4-power ‘scope 
attached to the rifle. I did not write much 
about the above gun and sight; I thought I 


3%, 14-inch, gives a field of view at 100 
yards of 23 feet in diameter. That is an- 
other important fact to think of when buy- 
ing a hunting telescope sight. 

Now, what I like about the above ’scope 
sight is: the screws on the rear mount havé 
no graduations on them. You can attach 
this right on any rifle, and you have the 
choice of four different settings of the space 
between the mounts, so each graduation will 
equal exactly 2 inches at 200 yards, 1 inch 
at 100 yards, % inch at 50 yards, % inch 
at 25 yards, etc.; but the different distances 
between the mounts means more or less on 


variation of the target with a complete turn 
of the screw. 

With mounts 7% inches between centers, 
and 12 divisions, equals 2 inches at 200 yds, 

With mounts 9 inches between centers, 
and 10 divisions, equals 2 inches at 200 yds. 

With mounts 10 inches between centers, 
and 9 divisions, equals 2 inches at 200 yds, 

With mounts 11% inches between centers, 
and 8 divisions, equals 2 inches at 200 yds. 

You cannot put a certain “scope sight on 
any gun and have the mounts always a cer- 
tain distance between centers, and have it 
so mounted that when putting the gun to 
your shoulder the rear lens will always come 
about 2 inches from your eye, which is very 
important. Therefore, if you buy a ’scope 
like the Stevens, and it does not give 2 
inches between your eye and the rear lens, 
with a certain distance between centers of 
mounts, and you want it so arranged that 
each division on the screws equals 2 inches 
at 200 yards, then apply one of the above 
spaces, and certain amount of divisions on 
the screws. I always like to have my sight 
set so each division will equal 2 inches at 
the target at 200 yards. I think this is the 
proper way and at the same time a more 
simple way; also easier to keep in mind 
when out hunting or on the range. 

The gun crank may like to know how I 
put these divisions on the screws. My 
*scope, in the photo, is 10 inches between 
centers and 9 divisions on screws. 

I am somewhat of a machinist, and here 
is the way I did the job: The screws on 
my Stevens 438, 34%, 14-inch, are 35-64, 
roughly, in diameter. So I multiplied the 
diameter 35-64 by 3.1416, which equals, 
roughly, 1.7181 inches in circumference. 
Next I divided 1.7181 by the number of 
divisions 9 which equaled .1909 between the 
divisions on the circumference edge. Then 
I made some paper disks, cut them 35-64 inch 
in diameter, and divided them as close to 
.1909 as possible. 

When I had two made I pasted them on 
top of the screws, let them dry, and then 
took a small, three-cornered sharp-edge file 
and filed in the divisions on the division 
lines. 

Anybody can put the divisions on his 
Stevens ’scope if he has time and patience 
to do it. I have made quite a few improve- 
ments on my sight since I sent you the 
photo, but if I tell you all I will be taking 
up too much space in your good magazine. 
I will give a few of them anyhow: I have 
made a marker on the rear mount out of a 
piece of metal, so when I turn the screws 
I can place the divisions and go by this 
marker. I have placed this marker in the 
loose tension screw on top of the rear mount 
(I wish I had a photo of it to show you, 
but I will make a sketch of the marker on 


ELEVATION SCREW 





W/INOAGE SCREW-> 3. 


an extra piece of paper), but not tight i! 
the loose tension opening, so as to give the 
two screws a good tight fit at the same tim¢ 
I made a mark on the edge of the tw 
screws and also on the marker. When I g 
the marks on the two screws in contact wit! 
the marks on the marker it indicates th 
point-blank range of the sight. 

I have also bought myself a heavy blac 
rubber finger stahl, cut the end off, and sli 
this over the ‘scope at the rear. I find 
to be a most decided help in aiming an: 
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ITHACA WINS 
FOUR GENERATIONS 


of Champlins have used 
Ithaca Guns. 
This is Master 
Carroll Champlin 
4 years old, who’s 
Father, Grand- 
father, and Great 
Grandfather used 
and loved their 
Ithacas. Why ex-& 
periment; when 
Ithacas have been 
the best for 40 yrs? 


Catalogue Free 
Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 
Single barreltrap 

guns $75 up. 


ITHACA j 
GUN CO. gg 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 10 



































$200 REWARD 


for information leading to the recovery 
of white, liver and ticked, female pointer 
lost at Manitoba training grounds, July 
11, 1922. Answers to “Lady.” Evi- 
dently found and brought south. The 
above picture taken of her last April. 
Sportsmen, keep this in mind and notify 


C. E. SYKES ARDMORE, OKLA. 















Train the eye 
ff and mind, boys 

so that you will 
become a good shot 
/ and hit iheleteans 
every time. Zip-Zip 
beautifully madecom- 
plete only 35c or 3 
for $1. 











AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO. 
4 Dept. 99, Columbia, S.C 











DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. ey are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially o¢ 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts.’’ In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 80, 70 5th Avenue . e New York City 


WHY not spend Spring, Summer and ¢ 

Fall gathering butterflies, insects? a 
I buy hundreds of kinds for collection. Some 
worth $1 to%7each. Simple outdoor work with 
my instructions, pictures, price list. Get post- 
ed now. Send 10c (NOT STAMPS) for my illus- 
trated Prospectus. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in 
Insects, Dept. 22, Ocean Park, Calif. 
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seeing better when out hunting or on the 
range. Buy one of these and try it out for 
yourself. You can get one for ten cents at 
anv rubber store. The pull-thru in the 
photo is a nice thing to have along. I pull 
this thru the barrel about every ten or fifteen 
shots. The bristle brush is of .25-caliber. 
I find this better than the regular .22 size, 
as it fits tighter in the barrel. And when I 
come home from a hunt or from the range 
I get some gasoline, screw a bristle brush 
on my Marble jointed rod, stick the muzzle 
of gun down in the gasoline, and work up 
and down. When done I dry out and clean 
with some good flannel pieces, and finally 





oil up. I let my gun stand for two months 
with the above cleaning, and I found it in 
very good shape. 

Of course, if you use smokeless powder 
ammunition in your .22, I don’t think this 
kind of cleaning is any good. I use the 
well-known .22 long rifle, U.S. N.R.A., 
greased, Lesmok cartridge. 

Well, boys, guess I'll ring off for this 
time. I wanted to tell you if you are look- 
ing for a sight I advise you to buy a Stevens 
438, 34%, 14inch telescope sight, and you 
will never be disappointed. 

Ohio. Wittiam GABRIEL. 





Apropos Grease on Bullets 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the queries in 


| the Arms and Ammunition section of August 


Outdoor Life is an answer to the query of 
using grease on bullets of the .30-06 and 
.30 Remington. Is it possible that such in- 
formation has not been given out before in 


| our many sporting journals and other well- 


known and trusted authorities? I want your 


| opinion, and would also like you to secure 


Major Whelen’s decision on using grease— 
say mobolubricant—in the barrels of the 
30-06 and the .30 Remington. Also the ad- 
visability and danger, if any, in the use of 


| mobolubricant if a thin coat of it is left 
| inside of the bore of the above rifles; also 


of the Mannlicher-Schoenauer 8 mm. and 
the Sauer Mausers. That one article I 
speak of must by this time be making some 
of our amateurs weak-kneed and some of 
our old-time gun cranks scratch their left 
ear with their right hind foot. I would like 
positive proof by proven tests if that state- 
ment of using grease is so dangerous as to 
be flirting with death. I don’t like such 
serious suggestions or advice given in such 
an off-hand manner. I have always used or 
placed a thin coat of mobolubricant, and 
always will, in the bore of my Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer, of only 2,200 or 2,300 foot- 
seconds velocity, and find it makes no dif- 
ference in the recoil and is much easier to 
clean after shooting. Now, the higher the 
velocity, it seems, the more necessary to me 
that a non-burning lubricant should be 
used, and I never would use thin oils before 
shooting, as we know they burn up with 
the higher velocity and hotter gases. Even 
with the .30-40, am told, this oil leaves de- 
posits that don’t make for easy cleaning. 

I think the gun cranks will call for a 
show-down on the above subjects, and I 
would appreciate your advice along the lines 


| of placing a thin coating of, say, mobo- 


| 


> | lubricant in the barrel of the .30-’06, .30 


U. S. or .30 Remington. 


Omaha, Neb. C. H. RemincTon. 





Answer by the Editor—If you were a 
member of the N.R.A. and a subscriber of 
Arms and the Man, there would have been 
no cause for you to write your letter of 
recent date, for you would then have read 
the condemnation of the use of grease as 
given by Major Whelen. 

It was at Sea Girt, N. J., in 1908 that we 
came out flat-footed against the use of any 
lubricant in the barrel of a rifle, and stated 
that spital on the bullet would do more good 
than would grease, with the added fact that 
it would not cause the thrust of the cart- 
ridge on the bolt to mount up to such a 
degree that the bolt would be broken. At 
that time we were ridiculed by all army 
officials and shooters in general. 

It made no difference to shooters that the 
only bolts that were broken in Springfield 
rifles at the national shoots were in the rifles 
where some type of lubricant was used, be- 
cause certain authorities stated that the only 
proper way to prevent metal fouling was the 


use of a lubricant—they like sheep followed 
in the steps placed for them. 


During the war the Bureau of Mines made 
certain tests which showed that the use of 
grease would not prevent fouling, nor would 
it assist in the cleaning operations on the 
barrels of rifles in which was used cupro- 
nickel bullets; furthermore, they showed 
that it had a bad effect, in that it nearly 
doubled the thrust imposed on the bolt by 
the burning of the powder, and that this 
increase of thrust came close to the danger 
point of the shearing strength of the steel 
which composed the lugs of the bolts. 

During the war the Western Cartridge 
Company began tests to eliminate the cause 
of fouling, and in 1921 they brought out 
their Lubaloy jacketed bullet. Prior to this 
time the Government had made some half- 
hearted attempts to eliminate cupro-nickel 
as a jacket material by the use of gilding 
metal, but without success. In 192] they 
again took up the matter, after the failure 
of Major Whelen’s “tin can bullets”—which, 
by the way, were an advance in bullet mak- 
ing otherwise—and in this current year they 
brought out a gilded metal-jacketed bullet 
in direct competition with the Western 
Cartridge Company, and this condition has 
been brought about by the tests spoken of 
before, which showed definitely that—to use 
your own phrase—anyone was flirting with 
death if they used any type of lubricant in 
a rifle chambered for the .30-06 cartridge, 
or in fact any other cartridge which gave 
equal or greater breech pressure. 

I do not think that the statement made in 
Outdoor Life will bother any sportsmen, and 
only a few gun cranks, as they generally 
(that is, the game shooters) do not know 
what it is to use any lubricant; and the 
more advanced target shooters and gun 
cranks found out long ago that the use of 
a lubricant was tabo at the national matches. 

If, as you say, you will continue to use 
a lubricant in the barrel of your rifle, we 
do not know that it is any of our business, 
for we have done all that we can when we 
have warned you of the consequences. 


Truth About Gunsmithing 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I received a letter 
from your Mr. Cameron about advertising 
in the magazine. I am not a subscriber 
now, but get the magazine regularly every 
month, and many others, because I like them. 

My experience with the ads is different 
than Mr. Cameron’s; for some special work 
it is right; you get hundreds of inquiries 
every month, and you may hire a man to 
answer them, but the result is equal to 
nothing, because most of the American s0- 
called sportsmen are not sportsmen at all, 
because after you answer the hundreds of 
questions, and give the price for such work 
(equal to about $3 a day), you never hear 
from them again. Hardly 1 in 1,000 of such 

















people is a real man who expects to pay a 
cood price (not overpaid) for good work. 

Fault is partly in the sportsmen’s maga- 
zines—they should educate the sportsman 
about gunmakers’ hand work; should tell 
them also about the price in the magazines 
for such special work, so they will see before 
they ask about how much the bill will be. 
This for skilled work, so they may see that 
is a different price for non-skilled labor or 
skillful work; majority of them think that 
one type of labor is like the other, and the 
same price for skilled labor as for the man 
who digs ditches. 

I am not the only one who has had such 
experience. Ask some other good gun- 
makers; there are not many in the United 
States, because they can’t make as good a 
living as an ordinary good mechanic can. 

Mr. Williams, if you think honestly about 
gun-making, and want to help the few in 
this country, then you should find connection 
with other sportsmen’s magazines and work 
together with them to save the few really 
good gunsmiths in this country—this doesn’t 
include me, because I am really tired of that 
business and wish to turn to something bet- 
ter in the future, my fellow citizens in same 
profession. U. Vosmex. 

Antigo, Wis. 


Answer.—What you have stated in your 
letter is only too true. There are but few 
shooters in this country who will pay a liv- 
ing vrice for fine hand work on a gun. 
Shooters in the United States and Canada 
have been educated downward to the ma- 
chine-made gun, on which there is but little 
true handwork, and yet the gunsmiths, the 
few there are, have helped to bring about 
that condition just as surely as have the big 
firms with their machine-made guns that 
are today far better than some of the im- 
ported guns that have so much handwork on 
them. 

The sportsman of today is fully as much a 
sportsman as there has ever been, but en- 
vironments and education has made him in- 
tolerant of the fine ornamental handwork 
which goes up to make one of our finest 
guns. The individual gunsmiths of the 
country have helped this along by cutting 
the price of handwork until they cannot 
make a living wage today. 

Some months back I attempted to give out 
prices that would allow a fair price for hand- 
work, but in return a gunsmith (supposedly) 
advertised prices of half the ones I had 
quoted for the work. For example, one firm 
gave me a price of $50 to rifle a barrel with 
a guarantee of a certain group. Another 
gunsmith offered to do it for half, and an- 
other said $8 for the same work. You and 
[ cannot bore and rifle a barrel, to give the 
accuracy demanded, for less than $35 to $50. 
No gunsmith can make a rifle stock, such as 
sportsmen demand when they write for 
prices, at a price of less than $35 and make 
the wages of a half-trained mechanic. I 
once made two left-handed bolt-actions and 
fitted barrels and stocks. I was told not to 
spare expense, and had I charged a price 
that would have given me $2 per day and 
interest on my equipment, the two guns 
would have cost $500, but the sportsman 
“kicked his head off” at a price that allowed 
me $1.25 a day. I was proud of my work, 
I was glad that I could do such work; but 
how will you and I live on those prices? 
Fine work takes time; fine work must be 
done slowly, carefully and painstakingly; 
but who pays the price?—Editor. 





Even the lowly comma, when misplaced, 
nay be the cause of disaster. Of this no 
better instance can be found than that where 
he printer, setting up a little story, asserts: 

“The two young men spent the early part 
f the evening With two young ladies; and 
after they left, the girls got drunk.” 
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Handy Compass 


Don’t go on a trip to woods 
or lake, or even on a motor 
tour, without a Marble’s Com- 
pass to guide you right. Made 

with waterproof screw case. Ac- 
curate at all times, for it cannot 
| 






demagnetize. Safety Coat Com- 
pass—Fastens to coat or belt, 
can’t get lost, in plain view at all 
times. Stationary dial, $1.50. Re- 
volving dial, $1.75. Pocket Com- 





pass stationary dial, $1.25; revolving 
dial, $1.50. 
Waterproof Match Box 
} Holds good supply of matches and keepsthem 
\ bone-dry, even under water. May be quickly 


opened and closed in the dark. Made of seamless brass, 
nickel-plated, size of 10-gauge shell, just right for pocket, Oe. 





EVEN poundso'’ fight- 
in* black bass caught 
on a South Bend BASS- 
ORENO—“‘greatest fish-get- 
ter’? made. Send for 
“‘Fishing— 
What Baitsand When” 


our new book. Tells what baits for 

what fish. Gives expert fishing data. 

Every angler wants it. Sent FREE. 
14 


A postal gets it. 
HERES THE BAIT 





SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
9225High St... South Bend, Ind. 





eMARBLES 


\ iti: Preferred By 


Marble’s Equipment withstands 
hard usage and never disappoints. 
We show only a few items—the Marble line 
includes Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, 
Hunting Knives, Gun Cleaning Implements, 
Gun Sights, Fish Gaff, Nitro-Solvent Oil, 
Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell Extractors and 
Recoil Pads. 
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Outing Equipment 







Outdoor Men 


Most good stores sell Marble’s 
Equipment—if your deal- 
er can't supply you order 
direct. Ask for the Marble 
Catalog 


Camp Axe 


No. 9, a real necessity to 
every outdoor man. Small 
enough to carry in Jhe belt, 
yet large and heavy enough 
for strenuous use. Blade of 
finest steel, 274x434 inch. 
14inch handle of selected 
hickory, weighs 22 ounces. 
$1.50. Sheath, 75c extra. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
571 Delta Avenue 
Gladstone Michigan 300 


\ ANT "SEARCH 
QR thon we erenoasel Spy Pa 


$9.75 at 


dealers 
or direct, 


postage 
paid,C.O.D. 


If you have never tried a Brilliant 
Search Light we suggest that you 
get one at once. It will surprise 
you. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Used by profes- 
sional hunters since 1899. 
Catalog Free on Request 

BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. 
Dept. 4, CHICAGO, ILL, 









| | 629 So. Dearborn St. 
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Now Ready--- 








HIGHEST POWER RIFLES IN THE WORLD. Our New High 
Power Rifles are now ready fordelivery in .256 Cal. .30 U. 8S. G. 30 and 
.35 Newton ready soon. Plenty of ammunition now available. Send Stamp for Cat, 


Chas. Newton Rifle Corp., Buffalo, N. ¥Y.. U S. A. 


CHAS. NEWTON RIFLES- 
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Wy/ = PURDEY 


349 MADISON AVENUE 


RO een eens Seem 


SINGLE BARREL 


TRAP GUNS 


JUST INTRODUCED 
ORDERS NOW TAKEN 


INCORPORATED 
NEw YOdan 


LANG 


4 GREENER 
FRANCOT TE 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC en L THE BEST 


FEF. H.SCHAUFFLER , President's 





YAP GUNS 


AMERICAN AMD IMPORTED 
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» IO SHOTS IN 2 INCH 
CIRCLE AT 10 YARDS 


IM > LUGER 


AWTOMATIC 





PRE-INVENTORY SALE 


There is no automatic made any better than 
the Luger. Perfect balance, solid construc- 
tion, simple and easy ‘to handle. 


$19.50 


30 Cal. 










Made of best steel, 
finely finished. Hard 
shooting, most accur- 
ate weapon made; shoots stand- 
ard ammunition; magazine 9- 


shot, .30-cal. To reduce stock 
before inventory we are offering 
these Luger Pistols at the low- 
est figure ever sold—$19.50. 


LONG LUGERS 





9mm. Cal. VU 
6-in. and 8-in. 
Barrel 

These __ pistols 
are the latest 
models. Safety 
attachment; 


shoots standard 
American ammu- 
nition. The 8-in. 


barrel has gradu- 
ated rear. sight 


100 to 800 yds.; 6-in., from 100 to 200 yds. 
Furnished complete with sole leather holster, 
wooden adjustable rifle stock, leather cart- 
ridge holder—at lowest price ever offered. 





_ a 


.22 Cal. GECO RIFLES—$5.00 
Model J—Single Shot Take-Down—Bolt ac- 


tion, pistol grip, 19-inch Krupp steel barrel; 
total length 36 inches, weight 3% _Ibs.; 
shoots all sizes .22-cal. rim-fire cartridges. 
Regular price $7.50; offered now at $5.00. 
Model S—Single Shot—Fine walnut_ stock, 
checkered pistol grip, cheek piece, 22%%-in. 
Krupp steel barrel, very accurate; total 
length 394% inches; fitted with sling swivels. 


Regular price $12; special on this lot, a bar- 
gain at $7.50. 
MORE BIG SPECIALS 


Mauser Automatics—Reg. model, .25-cal., 9- 


shot, $11.75; .32-cal., 8-shot, $13. 
Mauser Automatic—Comb. pistol and rifle— 
7.63 and 9 mm. cal., wood stock holster, 51%4- 
inch barrel, all complete; offered now at $30. 
Reising Automatic—.22-cal. target pistol, $27 
Field Glasses 
$15.00 











8-Power, 40 mm. 
ybjective, day 
and night lenses, 
individual eye 
adjustment. 
Guaranteed new 
and perfect; 
worth twice the 
priceasked. Sub- 
stantial carrying 
case, all com- 
plete. 

A complete stock of American and Imported 
Ammunition at lowest prices. Write for 
complete catalog. 

Satisfaction or money back 


SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP (Est. 1900) 
88B Chambers St. New York 



















COME TO DENVER 


The Barnes School offers thorough busi- 
mess courses that prepare for the best 
positions. Young people desiring to locate 
in the West should secure their training 
in a Western school. 
Students from forty states last year. 
Winter term opens Jan. 2nd. 
Write for 56-page catalog. 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 








1625-45 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 





Coats, Scarfs, Muffs,Chokers,etc., | 

made from your raw or tanned | 

turs. Enormous savings. Write for Cc. 

FREE CATALOG. Tells Everything 

ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. | this a good ¢: 

Dept, E14 4 What would be better? notice you recom- 
25N.DearbornSt. Chicago, iL 
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Conducted by C. G. WILLIAMS 


Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with questions if answers are desired by 
mail. Write questions clearly, legibly and briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not 
necessarily for publication, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 








Editor Outdoor Life:—In your reply to 
Merle V. Philips, Akron, Ohio, in the Arms and 
Ammunition Queries Department of the Decem- 
ber number of Outdoor Life, you tell him that 
he can reload his own .32-20 cartridges for about 
1 cent per shot. Will you kindly advise me 
where I can secure the necessary tools for re- 
loading these shells, and give me the address of 
the manufacturer of the best line of these tools 
on the market. Kindly furnish me with full in- 
structions and directions for reloading with the 
proper kind of powder to use. Referring to a 
rifle to shoot the .82-20 shell, which do you 
consider the best, the Winchester model 92, or 
the new Marlin model 27, pump action? Do you 
give any credit to the statement that the Mar- 
lin on account of being a late development has 
been able to get away from all the objectionable 
features of the older models of other makes? 
Is there any noticeable difference in the ballis- 
tics of these two rifles? Please discuss the rela- 
tive merits of both guns. What model Colt is 
it that uses the .38-40 ammunition that you men- 
tion as being your preference in revolver ammu- 


| nition?—R. G. E., Wyo. 


accurately and 





Answer.—You can buy reloading tools from 
either the Yankee Specialty Co., Erie, Pa., or 
the Modern-Bond Co., Wilmington, Del. Both 
of these firms are reliable and make good tools. 
You should include a set of scales to weigh your 
powder, as you cannot be sure of results unless 
you check up on your powder measure very 
weigh a few charges. The 
National Rifle Association is now publishing a 
small book on reloading and charges of the 
various types of powders. You had better write 
for that book if you are a member of the N.R.A. 
There are three rifles now made to use the .32-20 
cartridge, the Winchester model ’92 (and if you 
get this rifle I would advise the carbine on ac- 
count of its being so light and handy); then 
there is the Marlin model 27, pump action, 
which weighs exactly the same as the Win- 
chester, and because it is a pump action is pre- 
ferred by many shooters. The Remington Arms 
Company are now putting out a new pump 
action rifle to handle this shell. This rifle is 
of the same weight as the others and of about 
the same design as the Marlin, tho it looks a 
little chunkier. The new model Marlin 27 is, 
I believe, free from many of the faults that 
caused shooters to condemn these rifles in the 
past, and I do not believe that you would have 
cause for complaint should you buy one. There 
will be no difference in the ballistics of this 
cartridge when shot from any of these rifles 
with the same length barrels, but there will be 
a slight difference in velocity as between the 
rifle with the .26-inch barrel and the carbine 
with .22-inch barrel, but not to make any differ- 
ence in shooting game. The Colt New Service 
revolver can be obtained chambered for the 
.38-40 cartridge, and I believe that the military 
model Smith & Webson is also chambered for 
this cartridge. The Remington Arms Company 
are now putting the .382-20 cartridge on the mar- 
ket to give 2,000 foot-seconds velocity.—Editor. 


What, in your opinion, is the comparison as 


| a duck gun between a Winchester 12-gauge 


pump and the new Remington 20-gauge pump. 
I have a 12-gauge Winchester, but believe I 
would like the 20-gauge Remington. What is 
your opinion of the Remington .382 Special rifle 
as a gun for deer and small bear? Is it a more 
powerful gun than the .30-30? Is there a better 
gun that you would recommend?—Dr. Geo. B. 
Reeve, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Answer.—The 12-gauge shotgun will give you 
better results on ducks than will a 20-gauge 
gun, not from point of velocity of the shot, but 
from the fact that the 12-gauge may be loaded 
heavier than can the 20-gauge. It has been only 
within the last two years that any manufacturer 


| of ammunition has put out a shell that would 


in any way compare with the 12-gauge in veloc- 
ity, but now 20-gauge shells may be obtained 
which will give fully as high velocity as will 
12-gauge. Still I do not consider them to be 
equal, as there are so many more pellets of shot 
in the 12-gauge that one’s chances of killing is 
greatly enhanced. The .32 Special Remington 
is a good game rifle, but would prefer the 
.30-30 or the .35-caliber. The .30-30 is now 
being so improved that it is a much better rifle 
than is the .82 Special, and the .35 was always 
a more powerful rifle-—Editor. 


Can lead bullets be obtained for the .38-40 
S.A. Colt? I am using the U.M. soft-nose. 
Instructions on the box say that they are made 


for rifles. Is this a good cartridge for my gun? 


mend the .38-40 as the best of all revolvers for 
big game. I have read much comment on this 
in Arms and the Man. They say the .44 Smith 
& Wesson and .45 are the most accurate. Do 
you think so? Can I reload the .38-40 with lead 
bullets? What kind of powder and how much? 
What would be a good reduced load for jack- 
rabbits? Where can I get the powder, etc.? 
I can exchange my .38-40 for a .44 Smith & 
Wesson or .40, same make gun. Would you 
advise me to do so?—Thos. J. Pearson, Roswell, 
N. Mex. 

Answer.—You can buy .38-40 lead bullets 
from any of the ammunition companies—from 
the Modern-Bond Company, 815 West Fifth 
Street, Wilmington, Del., or from the Yankee 
Specialty Company, 851 East Sixth Street, Erie, 
Pa. As all of the ammunition companies put 
this cartridge on the market loaded with a lead 
bullet, it is only the fact that your local firm 
does not carry it that causes you to buy the 
other type of load. All .38-40 cartridges are 
loaded for rifles, but you can use them in re- 
volvers with the exception of the type that are 
marked H.V. on the box, but you will generally 
find the caution that these H.V. cartridges are 
not safe to use in a revolver. I certainly do 
believe that the .38-40 is the best revolver for 
any protective use, and know that it is more 
accurate than I can hold. It has proven itself 
to be more accurate than the .45 Colt, and I 
believe that it is more accurate than the .44-40, 
tho in this I am liable to have an argument with 
Ashley A. Haines. Still Haines came out this 
last year and said that a certain .82-20 was the 
most accurate revolver he had ever handled. 
The .38-40 is one of the easiest cartridges made 
to reload, and you should have no trouble with 
them. If none of the local dealers handle smoke- 
less powder, write to the Du Pont Powder Com- 
pany, Ideal Bldg., Denver, Colo., and ask where 
you can get Du Pont Pistol Powder No. 5. 
Four grains of this powder with the standard 
load makes a good reduced load for jacks. You 
could also get some of the special flat-point 
bullets that both the Modern-Bond Company 
and the Yankee Specialty Company are making, 
called special wad cutting bullets, and you will 
find them very accurate up to 50 yards. I 
would never exchange the .38-40 for either the 
.44 Smith & Wesson or the .45, tho I will say 
that the .44 Smith & Wesson is a more accurate 
cartridge than the .38-40. The truth is that 
there is only one more accurate cartridge on the 
market than the .44 Smith & Wesson, and that 
is the .88 Special; but both of these cartridges 
are deficient in power.—Editor. 


Please tell me if a 20-inch barrel is as accur- 
ate and hard shooting on a .30-30 Winchester 
as a 24-inch barrel, and if not, why? Also, 
please tell me what advantage an octagon bar- 
rel has over a round barrel, if such is the case. 
—E. J. Hanlon, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Answer.—A 20-inch barrel may be fully as 
accurate as a 24-inch barrel, but on account of 
the shorter aiming plane—that is, the distance 
between the sights—it will be a little harder to 
get that accuracy out of it. The difference in 
velocity between the two lengths of barrels may 
be neglected, as it will be but the variable al- 
lowance in the cartridge. This greater velocity 
in a longer barrel is occasioned by the fact that 
the gas, which is very highly heated, will ex- 
pand greatly and has more time to expand while 
the bullet is traveling the extra four inches. 
The octagon barrel is only a left-over from the 
old days when gun barrels were hammered out 
by hand, and it was more easy to hammer out 
an eight-sided piece of iron and get it true than 
it was to make a round piece. The corners of 
an octagon or hexagon barrel will wear bright 
and flash a ray of light for miles, and in this 
day of little game it will warn a deer for miles 
that a hunter is around, hence the octagon or 
hexagon barrel is a detriment.—Editor. 





I have hunted quite a bit in Yucatan, Mexico. 
IT have used American and European guns. The 
European guns, altho inferior in some other re- 
spects, are far superior to the American guns in 
rust-resisting quality. When using an American 
gun I have had to everlastingly keep cleaning 
and oiling it, and even then I have not been 
able to keep one from being soon victimized by 
the red plague. When hunting in the tropics a 
ducking in the dew or the rain is a thing of 
almost daily occurrence, and if one is using a 
gun made of the ordinary American steel, 
“ducking” spells rusting. I have laid the back- 
ground for one of my questions. Does any 
American manufacturer of sporting rifles make 
guns with Poldi, Anti-Corro, Toledo or other 
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t rust-resisting steel? Another question I 
s! uld like to ask is whether I can get a double 
b.:reled shotgun and rifle combined, the shot 
berrel a 26-inch 16-gauge cylinder bore, and the 
rive a 26-inch .25-35—the gun to weigh not over 
7!, pounds? Incidentally, while in: Mexico City 

1914 I met a fellow who had a German 
Mauser made of a material of such high rust- 
resisting quality that after a year of constant 
service and only fair treatment the gun appeared 
as new, excepting for a few places where his 
saddle has worn the blueing off the gun. Not 

y was the barrel made of that good material, 
but as far as he and I could tell, every part 
that was exposed to the weather was made of it. 
In the highlands of Mexico metals do not rust 
nearly as readily as they do in the lowlands, 
but this gun saw four months of service in the 
lowlands of the State of Chiapas, where metals 
almost fly to pieces with rust—J. D. Gaumer, 
Chicago, ° 

Answer.—The best that you can do at the 
present time would be to specify that nickel 
steel or ordnance steel be used in the barrel of 
your gun. Those high rust-resisting steels are 
made by the addition of a small percentage of 
copper, but this in turn decreases the strength 
of the steel so as to make it dangerous when 
used in the ultra-high velocity rifles. All of the 
American gun makers know of these things, but 
they think more of their reputation as to relia- 
bility of output than they do of the rust-resisting 
qualities, for one can clean a gun, but they 
can’t use one that breaks, nor can they bring 
back a life. The Germans do not care for a 
life, if they can get away with a big talking 
feature in regard to their rifles. There is no 
three-barrel gun made in America, but one can 
be had by sending in a special order to any 
English gun maker. At the present time I cer- 
tainly would not send an order into Germany 
for anything.—Editor. 


Which revolver would you get for a side arm, 
the .88 Army Special Colt or the .45 New Ser- 
vice? Can you get reloading tools for the .388 
Smith & Wesson Special cartridge? What do 
you think about reloading cartridges? Where 
can you get reloading tools for the .88 Smith 
& Wesson Special cartridge? Will a 45 New 
Service jump more than a .88 Army Special 
Colt in both makes?—H. Close, Cortland, N. Y 

Answer.—There are two points that you would 
have to decide for yourself as to the revolver to 
buy: One is the amount of recoil you wish to 
stand, and the other is, will you stand the re- 
coil to have a more powerful revolver. If you 
will stand the recoil, then the .45 is the one to 
get, but otherwise get the .88 Special. You can 
get reloading tools from the Yankee Specialty 
Company, 851 East Sixth Street, Erie, Pa., or 
from the Modern-Bond Company, 815 West 
Fifth Street, Wilmington, Del. If you wish to 
have a lot of shooting at little cost, I would 
recommend reloading. This branch of shootin 
has its fascinations that the straight game o 
shooting cannot fill of itself, and to me it-is the 
biggest part of shooting.—Editor. 


At the present time I am in the market to 
buy another new rifle to be used on deer this 
fall, and my choice will be between the new 
Savage .3800 and the model 95 Winchester .30-40 
carbine. Which of the two mentioned rifles 
would you believe best for me to choose, and 
how do they compare as to accuracy, power and 
reliability? Would the light weight of the .300 
be a bad factor of this rifle if given hard usage 
or fired many times? Is the extracting power 
of the .800 good, and what game is it best 
adapted to? Also, would a cold, damp climate 
have a tendency to freeze and jam the action of 
the 300?—Glen S. Clouser, Eau Claire, Mich. 

Answer.—The . Savage is a more powerful 
rifle than the .30-40, and I believe it would be 
equally as effective on all types of game—in fact, 
I_ would choose it to the .80-40. I do not think 
that you will be able to get a more reliable or 
better cold weather gun than the Savage .300. 
The light weight of the .300 is one of its good 
features, as it does not tire a man out to carry 
it. I have yet to see one of these guns—that is, 
Savage guns—that would not stand up under all 
kinds of hard usage, because they are made of 
the best kinds of material so that weight can 
be made as low as is consistent in a gun to use 
the type of cartridges that these rifles use. You 
need have no fear in going after the largest 
game to be found in this country with the .300 
Savage. I do not believe that the action of the 
Sr rifles can be jammed at any time.— 
iLditor, 





Where can I get .30-06 ammunition loaded 
th nitro-cellulose powder and guilding metal- 
icketed bullets? If this load is not obtainable, 
ve me the next best. Thanking you for 7 
formation.—Clarence Bush, Columbus, Ind. 
Answer.—If you are a member of the N.R.A. 
you would be able to buy shells loaded with 
:itro-cellulose powder and guilding metal bullets, 
it I do not know of anyone else loading the 
iilding metal bullets. The Western Lubuloy 
cketed bullet is about the same as guilding 
tal, and, to my mind, slightly better, as it is 
‘cugher, therefore will not split as readily. I 
ould advise you to get some of the Western 
Cartridge Company’s cartridges and try them 
cat. I believe that they are what you want, as 
ey do not foul the barrel.—Editor. 
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Which of the following rifles do you consider 
best for moose and bear hunting, Savage .303, 
Savage .30-30 and Winchester carbine? All 
come with 20-inch barrels. I have heard that 
the .303 is a very“slow gun. Is this true?— 
W. G. Mangold, Bennington, Neb. 

Answer.—Of the three guns mentioned, I 
would prefer the Savage .303, because it is the 
most powerful. It was this cartridge and rifle 
that gave the Savage Company their reputation, 
and | have yet to hear of one user that was 
dissatisfied in the choice of the .303. As to the 
report that the .303 is a slow gun, I believe that 
such a statement was made by one who had 
never shot the Savage. I will not say that it 
is faster than the Marlin .30-30, but it is equally 
as fast, and I believe the Marlin .30-30 action to 
be the fastest action made, with the one excep- 
tion.—Editor. 


I have a .41 Colt double action, and would 
like to know if it is as accurate as a .45 Colt? 
Has a .41 Colt as much shocking power as a 
.38 Special on game? Would this cartridge have 
more shocking power loaded with black powder 
oes with smokeless?—R. M. Ericksten, Mexa, 

exas, 


Answer.—The .41 Colt is not as accurate as 
the .45 Colt. It has more shocking power than 
the .388 Special on account of the heavier bullet, 
but it is not nearly as accurate nor has it as 
long range. You could reload the .41 Colt with 
smokeless powder and thus give it much more 
power, and incidentally more shocking power, 
than you could give by loading with any black 
powder.—Editor. 





Have been having a little discussion with a 
friend in regards caliber of guns. Is a .25- 
caliber in a high-power rifle the same as a high 
velocity? Also, what is the difference between 
high velocity and high power? What is caliber 
in thousandths? Is a .22 target rifle the same 
size as the .22 high power? That is, are the 
bullets the same in diameter? Is the bullets in 
the .82 Special the same in diameter as the bul- 
lets in the .32-20? If not, why not? What 
distance per foot-second does a bullet have to 
travel to be termed high velocity or high power 
or not high power? Will you furnish me with 
an information sheet giving the number of feet 
per second that the different guns shoot a 
bullet? —Frank Herzog, Yreka, Calif. 

Answer.—There is but little difference in the 
terms high velocity and high power as generally 
used, tho the terms have begin to have some 
distinction in them at the present time. High 
velocity is now being more generally used to 
designate a cartridge that has been raised in 
power, or has been improved by giving it more 
power, while the term high power is now being 
used to designate those cartridges that have ex- 
treme velocity, hence the highest power. As an 
example, the .38-40 originally had a velocity of 
1325 foot-seconds, but improvements in power 
made it possible to increase that velocity to 
1700 foot-seconds, and this later cartridge was 
designated .88-40 H.V. Today we_ generally 
make the division line at about 2500 foot- 
seconds, so that a cartridge that has a velocity 
of less than 2500 foot-seconds is called 
while the cartridge that has a velocity over 
2500 foot-seconds is called H.P. The two terms 
do not mean any variation in caliber at all, as 
w enow have the .25-35 in H.V. giving a velocity 
of 2020 foot-seconds and the same cartridge with 
a lighter bullet giving 2650 foot-seconds velocity. 
At the present time we have no information 
sheets giving the velocities of the various cart- 
ridges, but if you will get catalog of the various 
ammunition companies you will find tables giv- 
ing this information.—Editor. 


I have an ’06 Springfield, and recently had 
some cartridges given me. am enclosing label 
from a box. I would like very much to know 
if these cartridges differ from the regular ’06 
ammunition, and if I could shoot them without 
danger to myself or rifle—R. E. Damren, Chula 
Vista, Calif. : 

Answer.—The cartridges that were given to 
you, labeled “for aircraft only,” can be used in 
your Springfield with safety. The reason that 
these cartridges are thus marked is that they 
are not as accurate as was desired for the use 
of the forces on the ground, and it has been 
thought that the ammunition used for aircraft 
need not be as accurate as the ammunition that 
may be placed in the hands of sharpshooters. 
They should give fair accuracy up to 500 yards, 
and that is farther than you will generally see 
game.—Editor. 


I have a case of .30-06 M.C. ammunition 
which I bought thru the N.R.A. It is marked 
R.A. 18 on the base. I wish to use this as a 
game cartridge (i. e., deer, woodchuck and 
moose) and have tried several schemes. I drilled 
some with a No. 55 drill, using a jig to hold 
the cartridge so that all holes were centered 
perfectly. I drilled just thru the case on the 
point of the bullet. I tried this on woodchucks, 
and it is consistent and flies to bits—about as 
the 150-grain umbrella point. I also tried re- 
moving the 150-grain M.C. bullet and inserting 
the 150-grain umbrella point. This is O.K. for 
chucks and deer. I shot a deer last week in 
Ontario, Canada, striking it with one of the 
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umbrella points (150-grain) just above the tail. 
It broke both hind legs high up, broke the back- 
bone, but—wonder of wonders—did not puncture 
the intestines. I searched for fragments of the 
bullet, but could find nothing. I do not believe 
that this load and bullet would be satisfactory 
for moose. Now, could I remove the 150-grain 
M.C. bullet from these N.R.A. cartridges and 
insert a 180-grain Western Lubaloy bullet and 
still have sate breech pressures? If so, what 
would be approximate velocity and _ striking 
energy? If this load would be too severe (using 
them in Springfield) could I remove a few grains 
of powder and then use a 180-grain bullet? 
What velocity, etc., would this give me?—R. D. 
Kean, N. Y. 

Answer.—I would advise not to drill holes in 
the point of the bullet, as there is a chance the 
core of the bullet will be blown out thru the 
jacket in the barrel, then the next bullet would 
be driven thru the jacket, either bursting the 
barrel or causing a ring to appear that would 
spoil the barrel. You could remove the 150- 
grain bullet from the .30-’06 Government ammu- 
nition and use the Western Lubaloy in its place, 
and if you will get the boat-tailed bullet you 
can use the same charge of powder without harm 
to the barrel. If you will get a fine jeweler’s 
saw and saw slots in the bullet, you can use 
them as expanding bullets and get better results 
than with those that are drilled; also there is 
no danger of blowing the core out of the jacket. 
— Editor. 


I would like to ask a few questions, to be an- 
swered at your own convenience. I have a new 
model 12-1290 government grade Winchester. 
(I have an extension forearm ordered, but am 
having delay in getting it.) What causes 
scratches in a barrel when one is careful about 
using-only clean shells? Is it chilled shot? How 
can I best keep the oiled stock in good shape? 
What is best to put on the blue of a gun to 
keep rust away? I use three-in-one; some say 
it will in time soften the blue, due to an acid 
base. I use Hoppe’s No. 9 Powder Solvent for 
cleaning when using the gun every day or so. 
I have noticed in my other Winchesters that 
spots appeared about eight to twelve inches from 
the breech. What could cause them? They 
seem very hard to remove and sometimes not at 
all. If a person cleans his gun well before and 
after using black powder could it have any effect 
on the barrel? I do this, but never shoot the 
two without cleaning from one change to the 
other. I hope this will not take up too much 
time; if it does, just answer when you get time, 
for | will probably bother you again some time. 
I have a new Savage 1914 .22 rifle. It fails to 
eject the shell. I use long rifle only. Would a 
new breech block remedy this?P—W. E. L., 
Kansas. 

Answer.—The black lines that you see in your 
shotgun barrel are not scratches, but lead that 
is ground off the shot as it travels up the barrel. 
If you will get a Tomlinson brass gauze cleaner 
you can easily remove this lead. If you will 
occasionally rub the stock with any good gun 
oil it will keep the stock in good shape as well 
as preserve the finish. do not believe that 
three-in-one will harm the bluing on the barrel, 
as I have used it for years on my guns and they 
are in fine shape at the present tire. I have 
never known that there was any acid in this oil, 
as that is one of its strong points. It acid was 
in it, it would show in the barrel. I do not be- 
lieve that it is necessary to clean the gun after 
the use of smokeless powder when black powder 
is to be used, and I know that the use of smoke- 
less powder after black will clean the barrel. 
I would advise that you send the rifle back to 
the Savage Arms Corp., Utica, N. Y., to have it 
repaired.—Editor. 


I have a German rifle that I got off the bat- 
tlefield of France. Kindly advise if it would be 
possible for me to get soft-nose bullets for it. 
It is an Erfurt, 1916 model. On the side of 
the breech is Kax. 98. That is the only in- 
formation that I can give you, as there are no 
other markings on it. It is bolt action.— 
V. K. M., Penn. 

Answer.—I believe that your German rifle is 
the 8 mm. caliber, and you can get the soft-nose 
bullets in round-nose or the copper-pointed ex- 
panding 7.9 mm. 154-grain bullets. Your local 
dealer should be able to get these cartridges for 
you, as all of the ammunition companies make 
them in the round-point, and the U. S. Cartridge 
Company makes the pointed type.—Editor. 


I have a stack of your magazines which cost 
about $250, and the only thing I regret is that 
it is not bigger. Now for some trouble: I have 
a Mauser rifle, 17%-inch barrel, marked with 
crown, Erfurt. 1890-91, with flat bolt handle 
which hangs well ahead of the trigger guard. 
Now, this gun is marked 2at.88. Please ad- 
vise me what caliber and make of ammunition 
to use in this gun.—J. S., Colo. 

Answer.—I believe that your rifle will handle 
the 8 mm. Mauser cartridge, and would advise 
that you try this cartridge in it. If you cannot 
get them at your local store, you could get them 
by parcel post or express from the George 
Tritch Hardware Company, Denver, Colo., or 
the A. S. Carter Company, Inc., Denver.— 
Editor. 
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AN of the soft stylish furs GLOBE 
a) experts create from skins of your 
® own catch. They have a personal 


value which makes them dearer to 
mother, wife or sweetheart. 


Our 48-page Book of Styles shows 
with actual photographic illus- 
trations what we can make from 
our skins. Satisfied customers 
ast year in forty-six states are 
proof that we can satisfy you. 
Every hunter or lover of out- 
doors should have this book. Your 
copy is FREE. Ask for it. 


Globe TanningCo. 
SmirH, Pres. 
Ss. E First St. 
Des Moines, lowa 
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Papier Mache Deer 
Head Forms 


FOR TAXIDERMIST 
SEND IN FIRST MODEL 


we will make duplicate from 
your model twenty-five to fifty 
mache heads. Blocked head 
neck ready for use, dry and 
strong, straight or turned, 
right or left. Finished a white 
coat ready for use. Four pounds each ship- 
ping weight. Your own style of mount is 
what you want to please your trade. 

We have a suitable plastic for retouching. Open mouth 

heads for rugs made up same way, waxed finish, 
Get our illustrated catalogue. 


PAPIER MACHE SPECIALTIES CO., READING, MICH. 




















TAN YOUR OWN HIDES 
Young’s Original Easy Tanning Compound 


Refuseall substitutes. Withthiscompound, musk- 
rat, skunk, mink, rabbit, mole, cavy and other 
small hidescan be tanned into fur pelts and leather 
suitable for ladies’ coats, muffs, caps, mittens and 
other fur garments. Used from coast to coast and 
pronounced to be the best tanning compound on 
2 -| the market. Full description and directions for 
skinning, stretching, tanning, etc., with each 
package. Small carton, 50c; Large, $1.00. 
Manufactured only by the CHICAGO ANIMAL 
INDUSTRIES, 1821 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill, 











We can take coyote 
and wolves and 
make beautiful furs 
of the raw skins, in 
any style from any 
style book and also 
*coon, mink and fox. 
Write today for our 
circulars on any 
kind of furs that 
you have. 


W.W. WEAVER 
Established 1891 


CUSTOM FUR 
TANNING and 
MANUFACTURING 


READING. MICH. 
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WING to the fact that some articles 
have not been as high as trappers and 
collectors were led to believe earlier in the 


| season they would be, there is perhaps a 


greater quantity of raw furs still in the 
country than generally supposed. Muskrat, 
mink and skunk, three leading articles, have 
not been selling quite as high as generally 
expected, hence the holding of these is more 
general than of other furs. 

November and December are the two 
months in which most animals are trapped, 
and the pelts largely reach dealers by Janu- 
ary. Except in Southern states the average 
trapper’s catch is not much during January, 
as skunk and ’coon move but little during 
the severe weather of January, and this is 
also true of opossum, civet cat and others 
of the fur-bearers. 

In some states the law does not allow the 
catching of certain land animals after 
February 1, so that with the exception of 
muskrat the catch is fully three-fourths 
harvested. Wolves and foxes are two ani- 
mals that pay but little attention to the 
weather, being on the go regardless of 
weather conditions, so that the catch of 
these will be larger than most other land 
animals from now until the end of the sea- 
son. Muskrat, otter and beaver are at their 
best during late February and» March, so 
that the catch of these, from now on, will 
be much greater proportionately than earlier 
in the season. 

Fur animals, weather land or water, 
should be skinned as soon after caught as 
convenient, and promptly stretched. If the 
fur is wet it should be dry before placing 
on the stretcher. ’Coon, beaver, badger, 
wild cat and bears are handled open, while 
the pelts of skunk, civet cat, fox, opossum, 
mink, muskrat, otter, fisher, lynx and weasel 
are cased. Pelts should be stretched several 
days before shipping. The length of time 
that they should remain on the stretcher 
depends largely upon the weather, but about 
a week. Pelts that have a thin hide like 
mink, ermine, fox and muskrat will, of 
course, dry quicker than beaver, otter, skunk 
and other thick hides. 

Green pelts, those that have never been 
stretched, are not mailable, according to the 
postofice ruling, but must be stretched a 
few days so that when removed from the 


| stretcher they will hold their shape, in 


| mailable. 


which condition they are not objectionable 
to the postal authorities, and not so apt to 
spoil. Loud and rank smelling furs are not 
This, as I understand the ruling, 


| includes skunk pelts if they have a notice- 


able odor when offered for mailing. A 
skunk pelt, if the animal did not get any 


| of the odor on the fur when trapped, need 
| have no more odor than a mink, marten, 


| muskrat or other pelt. 
| able. 


Such pelts are mail- 


Raw furs should be sent to market by 
either express or parcel post—never by 
freight. Pelts or hides shouldbe free of 
meat and fat before packing for shipment. 
The proper time to do this work is when 


| the pelt is stretched. Shipments are some- 


times delayed, so when sending by express, 
it is advisable to send only pelts that have 
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Shipping Furs 


been stretched for a few days. True, if 
furs are damaged you might get payment by 
putting in a claim to the express company, 
but there would be much. bother and more 
or less red tape before getting payment—if 
you ever did. The postoffice department 
some two years ago realized the importance 
of accepting only cured pelts—those which 
had been stretched for a sufficient time that 
when removed from the stretcher that they 
would hold their natural shape. Of course, 
when shipping by express a few hundred 
miles and on a direct route, chances are 
that the package will be delivered next day, 
yet the unexpected often happens. Safest 
plan is to stretch a few days before shipping. 

In packing for shipment by express, lay 
each skin flat, pelt side to pelt side, of such 
skins as skunk, civet cat, opossum, mink 
and muskrat. Fox, wolf, marten and lynx 
are often turned fur out when partly dry, 
and these skins, if in this condition, lay 
fur side to fur side, placing the larger skins 
so they will be on the outside of the pack- 
age. Do not place a skin pelt side out 
against one fur side out, as this will get 
the one fur side out greasy and detract from 
its appearance and selling value. Small 
skins, such as weasel, mink, muskrat, etc., 
had best be placed in the middle of the 
bundle, after having been tied together. 
Now tie the bundle with strong cord at ends 
and middle. If only a few skins, some use 
a light, thin board on top and bottom to 
keep the skins from getting crumpled. 

The bundle is now either wrapped in bur- 
lap and securely sewed or put into a good 
burlap or other sack. The object in tying 
the pelts together is to prevent the pulling 
out of a skin or two as is sometimes the 
case. When shipping in a sack sew up 
well. If the sack is simply tied it can be 
untied and a skin or two removed and the 
sack tied again. 

When raw furs are shipped in a bag, in- 
stead of throwing in carelessly, they should 
be placed in on end, or long way of the 
sack. Some shippers jam furs into a sack, 
and they, of course, are mussed and wrinkled 
when reaching their destination. If only a 
few skins are being sent they should be 
tied together as already explained before 
placing in the bag. If enough to fill the 
bag they will go in good shape, as the ex- 
press people will pile the bags flat or 
lengthwise. 

Shipping tags are furnished by the various 
firms advertising for raw furs, and it is 
advisable to use two on every bag or pack- 
age. Most dealers also send invoices to 
prospective shippers. Fill out one of these 
and send with every shipment, for while it 
may be lawful in the state in which you 
live to catch and handle the various furs 
that you are shipping, it may not be where 
the dealer is located. Your invoice is there- 
fore a protection to the dealer should game 
wardens happen in and investigate. 

Some dealers have one side of tag with 
their name and address, etc., and on the 
other a list of the various furs which you 
can fill out. Still other dealers have a com- 
bination tag—one end a shipping tag and 
the other is to be torn off and placed inside 
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> package with your name and address and 
number of each kind of fur sent. In case 
he tag gets torn off after reaching the 
ealer, the inside tag will show to whom 

> furs belong. 

In some localities skunk pelts cannot be 

nt in burlap bundles or bags, but must 

e in tight boxes. If you have never shipped 
iny furs from your present location, ask 
the express agent about this before doing 
up your furs. Whenever possible ship in 
bags or wrap in bundles with burlap, as 
this lessens weight and keeps the express 
charges down. True, the dealer usually 
pays shipping charges, yet it is to the ship- 
per’s interest to keep these as small as pos- 
sible, for indirectly the shipper pays all 
charges. 

Those who send furs to market by parcel 
post should first wrap in cloth and then 
burlap. If several thicknesses of cloth, the 
burlap is not necessary. Do not seal or 
sew, as this increases postage. Packages 
can be sewed when sent by express and it 
does not increase shipping charges. A 
smaller and neater package can be made if 
pelts are tied at ends and middle before 
putting in package. Most packages will 
weigh only a few pounds, but those up to 
50 pounds can be sent from anywhere in 
the United States to another part of the 
United States. In first, second and third 
zones a package weighing up to 70 pounds 
can be sent. If you are not sure as to zone, 
ask the rural carrier or postmaster. 

The majority of fur catchers live on or 
near rural routes, and, as sending by parcel 
post may save a trip to the express office, 
many furs are now sent by this method. If 
the package is a very valuable one, it is best 
to insure; the cost is but a few cents extra. 
No single package, however, can be insured 
for more than $100. If you are in a hurry 
to get returns, the package can be ‘sent 
special delivery for 10 cents extra. 


When sending by parcel post you can at- 
tach a letter to the package by placing a 
2-cent stamp on the letter in addition to the 
regular parcel post postage on the package. 
This will insure the package and letter 
reaching the dealer at the same time. If 
sent by express, a letter can be put inside 
the package at no additional cost, but no 
instructions can be placed inside parcel post 
shipments without ‘making the package sub- 
ject to first-class postage—many times as 
much as regular parcel post rates. 

Tags furnished by dealers can be used on 
parcel post packages if desired, or you can 
write the dealer’s name and address on the 
package. Your name and address must ap- 
pear on all such packages, either on wrapper 
or tag. Be sure to put on correct postage. 
If you do not know this, the rural carrier 
or postmaster will weigh and advise you. 


Many shippers of furs do not realize the 
importance of careful handling and pack- 
ing. Appearances add much to the selling 
value of raw furs. Whether sent by express 
or parcel post, therefore, see that your furs 
ire not only nicely handled—skinned and 
stretched—but packed well when sent to the 
buyer. Do not stuff one skin inside another; 
t might be overlooked. Neither should you 
roll or fold furs, as this detracts from their 
ippearance. The only exception to folding 
s that large skins, such as bear, wolf, otter, 
yeaver, etc., may be folded to make a neat 
ind more secure package. If large pelts are 
ent to market at same time smaller ones 
re, they should be placed on the outside, 
hus acting as somewhat of a protection to 
ie others. 





DANGEROUS SUGGESTION 
Boy—‘Father, do you know that every win- 
er an animal puts on a new fur coat?” 
Father—“Hush! Not so loud! Your 
aother is in the next room!” 








You can now learn to be an expert 
taxidermist during your spare time in 
your own home. Easily and quickly 
learned by mail. 


Learn to mount all kinds of birds, animals, 
game- heads, fish—tan furs and skins and 
make beautiful rugs and robes. Be a taxi- 
dermy artist. Preserve a finest trophies. 
Save taxidermists’ bills. Double your interest 
and pleasure in hunting and fishing. 


Decorate your home and den with nature’s 
finest art. Most interesting art in the world 
and positively learned with ease by men, 
boys and women. Success guaranteed. 


Our lessons are complete, simple and easily 
understood. Written so YOU can learn taxi- 
dermy RIGHT and in a short time. 


Make Big Money! 


Sell your mounted trophies. Mount for others. Big 
demand. Turn your ve time into cash. Earn money 
on the side, for guns, traps, books, vacations and 
luxuries. One student writes, ‘J have made over 
$850 in spare time from taxidermy, since taking 
your lessons.’’ You can do the same. 


Learn Field Taxidermy 


Man Be pea trophies are lost because they are not 
handl. eer | when killed. Our lessons cover this 
paver thoroughly and teach you how to take care of 
the skins in the field so that they can be mounted per- 
fectly later on. This is of vital Sepasesnes to every 
sportsman. Send the coupin today. 


bene 





Hunters — . Trappers = _ . Fishermen: ' 
Mount Your Own Specimens! 
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Be a Iaxidermist 


Learn by Mail 





Write for 


FREE 
Taxidermy 


BOOK 











- Twenty years in business. 
Old Reliable School Over 75,000 graduates, 
among the best sportsmen, trappers and nature lovers 
everywhere. The only Taxidermy school in the world. 
Endorsed b and Latest methods 





taught in 40 complete lessons. You NEED Taxidermy. 
Investigate TODAY. Send the coupon! 





forFREE Book 


“How to Learn Taxidermy.” This 32 
page finely illustrated book will be sent 
for a short time ABSOLUTELY FREE! Shows 
dozens of ape of beautifully mounted speci- 
mens. Tells all about this unique school and 
how to become an expert taxidermist. Every 
hunter, fisherman, trapper and nature rag 
should by all means have this book. feend Se 
it TODAY. Don’t delay but SEND NO 
x Ra sorey you may forget it, so CLIP pal 
UPON and mail it to us at once. a obliga- 
Ses whatever. SEND THE COUPON 


Free Book Coupon 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
64-P Elwood Building, Omaha, Nebr. 


Send me, absolutely free, your fllustrated book 
*“How to Learn Taxidermy.’’ No obiigation. 




















Wanted from every clime. 
Small shipments given same 
attention and grading as 
large ones. Prevailing mar- 


ket price paid on arrival of 
furs, no more promised. Fair anu satisfactory 
grading and remittance guaranteed. Will re- 
turn furs if prices do not suit you. No price 
list issued, as market governs price. Send by 
parcel post even if necessary to divide pack- 
age. Postage returned you, and this is saving 
for you. Start them now while prices are 
good. Satisfaction to you or furs returned. 


W. W. MARMADUKE 
WASHINGTON INDIANA 





TRAPPERS SAVE$300 


Fur garments made from your 
owncatch. Send thisad with 
your furs or hides for tanning 
and receive a pair oi $3.00 fur 
gauntlet mittens, with orders of 
$20.00 or more for scarfs, robes 
or coats. 

SHIP US Your Hides, Furs and 
Wooland realize 25 to35% more. 
Write for our Large Special Price list. 


All kinds of fur repairing a speciality, 


Mason City Robe & Tanning Co. 
Station R Mason City, lowa. 
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REVETERPRRRDRG ee 


NO CATALOGS 












FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


E. H. STEUCK Airc °c PREPAUING 





Dealersin GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY,ETC. 




















Have Your 
Raw Furs 
TANNED 


for sets, scarfs, coats, 
caps, gloves, etc. 


You get better furs by 


having them custom made, 
besides greater satisfac- 
tion and pride because you 
personally trap the furs. 
Your wife, mother, sister 
or sweetheart will prize a 
handsome coat or set made 
from furs you furnish, and 
this will reflect your own good 
taste. Send your furs to Wil- 
lard’s and have them made 


The@DLLARD 2 


which will insure your getting only first class, guar- 


anteed workmanship. 


Our fifty-eight years’ standing 


in the fur trade is your assurance of our reliability 
S FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG gives the latest 
A 


I. Style suggestions and full information. 
Write today for your copy. 


The Old Reliable Fur House 
Established 1864 


< ' H. WILLARD, SON & CO. 





i, A 28south FirstSt., Marshalltown, ta, 
Ses b 











GET THE HABIT TO SEND YOUR HIDES AND 
FURS TO US FOR THE BEST TANNING 


Save money by having your own hides and furs 
made into useful articles, such as: robes, coats, 
fur sets, chokers, mittens, gloves, caps, buck- 
skin, oak harness, lace and sole leather. 
also do taxidermy and repair work. We are 
always in the market for raw hides, furs and 
junk. Write for free price lists and tags. 


THE BISMARCK HIDE AND FUR CO. Bismarck, N. D. 


We 

















M. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 
Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 
645 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, California 











EXPERT 


Taxidermists and Furriers 
M. R. MOHR & CO. 


321 Sprague, Spokane, Washington 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infractions of the game 


laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated ‘to the game depart- 


ment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after which it will 
be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game department’s duties 


in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such information from the game department 


channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the 


department by the informant. 
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Some Favorable Glints on Bear 
Protection 


I am very much interested in your fight 
for bear protection, and want to help you 
wherever I can. Think I can put in some 
effective work here and there. 

H. M. Atsricut, 
Supt. Yellowstone Park. 


Thru your editor I have received your let- 
ter of the 21st. I am personally very much 
interested in game protection, and I assure 
you that I shall be of assistance in any way 
possible. W. H. McMaster, 

Governor South Dakota. 


For your information I beg to enclose 
extract from the report of the department 
recently filed with the governor. Without 
doubt an effort will be made at the coming 
session of the legislature in this state to 
remove the bounty on bears and place them 
among the game animals which are much 
sought by sportsmen. I would be very glad 
to receive more copies of your circular, 
“A Message.” M. H. Hopepon, 

Fisheries and Game Dept., Maine. 


I cannot resist writing to you to congratu- 
late you on the excellence of your Decem- 
ber number. And it is also gratifying that 
you are to continue active work for needed 
bear legislation. Would it not be a good 
idea for you to run down some of the re- 
ports that are published about the bears’ 
damage to stock, and show that bears are 
not responsible? Cuas. SHELDON. 

(Noted author and sportsman.) 

(We are doing this continually. See cir- 
cular sent you entitled “Another Alibi for 
the Bear.”—Editor.) 


_Dr. Chase Not Mauled by Bear 


Sportsmen have much to be thankful for 


| in the wonderful co-operation lent them and 





their cause by the daily press. When we 
desire assistance in pushing a wild life re- 
form thru our legislative bodies the news- 
paper is always there to assist us. In many 
other ways the newspapers are helpful to us. 

However, in the matter of its accuracy in 
dealing with hunting incidents or natural 


| history subjects, the daily press cannot al- 
| ways be counted on as being reliable. 


This 
is due largely to the great number of cub 
reporters to be found on newspapers, young 
men whose ambitions usually exceed their 
better judgment. Another reason is the in- 
satiable desire of some men for sensational 
publicity which prompts them at times to 
make very rash and misleading statements 
to reporters. 

Dr. W. H. Chase, Alaska’s great bear 
hunter, has just furnished us additional evi- 
dence tending toward the proof of the above 
statements. He has sent us the following 
clipping, taken from a Seattle paper: 

Hunters Get Big Kodiak After Fight 


Bringing the hide of an 11-foot Kodiak bear 
as a memento of a thrilling adventure that 


nearly cost the life of one of their party on an 
Alaska hunting trip, Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Hoover, 
big game hunters of Uniontown, Pa., reached 
Seattle Saturday night on the steamer Alameda. 
The Easterners also brought down a cub bear, 
one of the young of the giant Kodiak whose 
hide they displayed. 

“We were camped in an untracked wilderness 
on Kodiak Island,’ Mr. Hoover said. ‘‘Accom- 
panied by Dr. F. J. Chase of Cordova, we were 
out for bear. One afternoon about 4 o’clock 
Dr. Chase took his gun and went into the tim- 
ber alone. 

“It was perhaps three-quarters of an hour 
later that I heard a scream, and saw Dr. Chase 
as he appeared at the edge of the clearing, a 
sleeve torn from his coat and blood gushing 
from his right arm. 

“Hardly had the physician appeared before 
the big bear, whose hide we have, came out of 
the timber. She also was wounded. Twenty- 
five yards from where my wife and I stood 
spellbound the exhausted man crumpled up on 
the ground. With a growl the bear quickened 
her pace and reached the fallen man just as a 
shot fired by our French guide brought her 
down. She fell dead upon the unconscious 
doctor. 

“A deep wound had been inflicted in Dr. 
Chase’s arm, but he was revived after we worked 
over him, and we took him back to the settle- 
ment at Kodiak. He told us he had come un- 
expectedly on the bear and her cub. Without 
taking careful aim he fired, and the bullet en- 
tered the animal’s side. Enraged, she rushed 
him, and he had barely escaped a second attack 
when his scream attracted our attention.” 


In a personal letter to the editor of Out- 
door Life concerning this article Dr. Chase 
writes: 

My Dear Mr. McGuire:—I am enclosing here- 
with a clipping from a Seattle publication. 
This article, it appears, was published while I 
was on the Alaskan Peninsula last fall. The 
initials are not mine, but I am the only Dr. 
Chase who lives at Cordova, and I know of no 
other Dr. Chase who hunts on the Alaskan 
Peninsula or Kodiak Island. I did not hunt on 
Kodiak this year, and there is absolutely no 
truth in this report. I have never been mauled 
or attacked by an Alaskan brown or any other 
bear. 


“My reason for giving you this information 
is that I am in receipt of many communications 
from different parts of the country relative to 


this report, and I very much desire that my 
friends be notified thru the Outdoor Life col- 


umns that there is no truth in such a report.” 


A Deer Hunt in Colorado 


We left Denver by motor on October 7— 
a wonderful day in the soft, hazy autumn— 
arriving at Steamboat Springs that night at 
8 o’clock. At this time of the year the trip 
over Berthoud and Rabbit Ear passes meas- 
ures beyond description. 

Daybreak found us rolling toward Craig, 
which is the stepping-off place toward the 
wilds of Western Colorado—and I believe 
now all that was said about it; in fac’, 
southwest of Craig for many miles the cou”. 
try looks too raw and even too wild for wil! 
animals. 

Our party consisted of Pete Latcham °! 
the Latcham Tire Company, Denver; Pet: 
Conover, Jr., of the Conover Lumber Con 
pany, Denver, and myself. We were di 
cussing the Thornburg Massacre, which to: 
place near Thornburg, Colo., during t!” 
troublesome Indian days, when suddenly B 
Pete Conover said, “Now I will show yo: 
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some of the greatest deer hunting country 
what is. Over there, straight south of us 
about fifteen miles, is Sleepy Cat Mountain. 
South and west of us is Three Points; be- 
yond is the White River. There is where 
the bears and deer will walk all over you 
11 you don’t watch out.” 





The author’s big buck 


We arrived at Billy Gray’s ranch at about 
noon and proceeded to get thoroly acquaint- 
ed with Billy, because he is a big game 
hunter and guide. Billy knows where the 
bears are. He was very enthusiastic about 
our coming for bear, and immediately com- 
menced to lay plans to start our hunt. 

Monday morning we picked out the horses 
which we were to use, and Monday after- 
noon we started. We rode down to the foot 
of one of the Three Points, and from there 
we were to do it afoot. Will I ever forget 
that climb and drive? I was assigned to 
the top of the ridges; the two Petes, the 
slopes; and Billy was to take the foot. We 
made the drive in about three hours. I 
thought it was ten, and I am sure I used 
more pure air thru my lungs on that drive 
than in any ten days of my life. 

We were disappointed sc far as the bears 
were concerned, but by the way the cherry 
and sarvisberry trees were to>n up, and the 
number of fresh tracks there were, it was 
clear to us that they had been there and 
gone. We tried it again Tuesday and 
Wednesday in other locations, but met with 





The hunters, each with his buck 


the same disappointment. We are going 
back some day and try it all over again, but 
next time will try in a little tougher country. 


Thursday we were on our way up to the 
ridges early. At daybreak we had listened 
to a barrage which had started over on the 
White River Range, likewise Sleepy Cat, by 
which we decided there were some bucks 
moving. We came in for breakfast at 10 
o’clock without success, but had jumped 
some does and fawns. At 3 o'clock we 
started on a big drive below the Three 
Points thru the scrub oak and aspens. This 
was a tough drive, because there never was 
so much thick undergrowth, berry bushes, 
buck brush and down aspens anywhere. 

The reason why there was not so many 
bucks seen this year was because the woods 


FRE 


free. 


catalog. 










JONAS BRO 





Don’t Sell Your 
Best Furs 


Take a good martin or mink 
for instance— you know what 
you'd get for it raw. 
cost about $11 to dress it — 
and you’d then pay $50 to $60 
for that same fur in any store. 
Similar saving in all furs. 
Style Book 
and Catalog 


Shows cost of dressing any fur. 
Also styles and cost of hand-tail- 
ored fur coats, wraps, cloaks and 
rugs. Write for it today. It is 


If interested in mounted game 
heads or trophies ask 
for our beautiful ‘taxidermy 


TAXIDERMISTS 
e and FURRIERS 


1024 Broadway, Denver, Colorado 


It would 


also 


Dr. J. W. Anderson, of Denver 
and his Giant Alaskas Brows 
Bear Mounted By Us. 
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| big as main or sideline for men, women, boys. One beginner | 







Learn FUR Farming 


By Mail. Course and corrections by Harding—the authority. Pays 





made $300,000.00; large ground not needed. Send today for FRER | 
folder—‘‘PORTUNES IN FUR FARMING."’ 

AMERICAN FARMERS’ SCHOOL 
888 LAIRD BUILDING 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














This Stoll Waterproof Perfection Tent has 
extra wide hips,giving exceptional head room, 
It is water-proof, insect-proof, mildew-proof, 
trouble-proof— giving you absolute pro- 
tection in all weather. 

Has sewed-in floor, large screen windows 
and door, large awning and windbreak. 
Write for complete catalog of beds, tents, 
tables, chairs, etc. 


STOLL MFG. CO. 








3272 Larimer St.. DENVER, COLO. 











Tragic ishing 
Moments 


IFTY delightful, red- 
blooded stories by fifty 
real, sure ‘nuf fishermen. 


The song of the reel, the swish 
of the line, the splash of the 
fish, the blue of the sky, the 
wild note of the kingfisher, the 
dew on the grass, the flowers 
bythe trail—all these and much 
more, painted by writers who 
penned their stories ‘‘from the 
heart out’’—as fishermen and 
lovers of the out-of-doors. 


‘‘Tragic Fishing Moments” is a book 
that will warm the cockles of your 
heart and incidently afford many a 
joyous chuckle. 


The foreword by Will H. Dilg, 
founder of the Izaak Walton League 
of America, is a message that should 
be read by every disciple of the 
father of angling literature. 

8vo, beautifully bound in linen-weave cloth with 


gold stamping. Illustrations and decorations by 
E. E. Lowry. 


At Bookstores $2.00 


or postpaid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
Reilly & Lee, Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Pre-Inventory Sale of 
SPORTING RIFLES | 


Stock must be reduced. These rifles are new 
and guaranteed genuine. Worth double our 
prices. A wonderful opportunity to pick up 
a big bargain. 
MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLES 

6.5 and 8 mm.—Full length 

stock, bolt action, 18-in. and 

20-in. barrels; cheek piece, 


pistol grip, 

MAUSER RIFLES 
FREE—25 Cartridges with 
Cash Orders 








.80-06 Cal—Fine walnut 
stock with cheek piece; 24- 
inch round barrel; rubber 
butt plate; checkered pistol 
grip; sling swivels; silver 
bead front sight with pro- 
tector; weight about 7% Ibs. 
Chambered for U. S. Govt. 
Cartridge. $ 

2. ( ere - 45 


7 and 8 mm.—Sporting stock, 
fine walnut, cheek piece, pis- 
tol grip, etc.; 24-inch barrel, 
weight 7% lIbs.; 5 cartridge 
magazine, Either _ $29 
caliber at one price...... 
8 mm.—Full Sporting stock, fine walnut 
cheek piece, pistol grip, etc.; 20-in. barrel, 
weight 7 lIbs.; 5-cartridge $40 
MALAZINE......:.00600-0002 tin E RES Tea 
.80-06 Caliber High Grade Circassian walnut 
sporting stock, with cheek piece, 24-in. half 
Octagon barrel, raised matter rib, horn cap; 
checkered pistol grip; sling swivels, single or 
double trigger; 5-cartridge spring $57 50 
magazine weight 7% Ibs.................... e 
.80-06 Caliber Circassian full length walnut 
stock; cheek piece, checkered pistol grip; 20- 
inch round barrel; flat bolt lever; cleaning 
outfit in steel butt plate; 
WRIST | TIRE orcaennistoiennachtnacincunneiinnbiale 57.50 


HIGH-POWER TELESCOPE RIFLE 
$36.50 


8 mm. Gewehrfabrik, with 6-power Gerard 
telescope sight; Mauser system; fine walnut 
stock, cheek piece, pistol grip, etc.; weight 
6% I\bs., 23-inch barrel, double set trigger; 
uses American or imported ammunition. 
HIGH POWER RIFLE—$20 

8 mm. Mauser system—Fine walnut stock, 
i Krupp steel barrel; 





pistot grip, 28-inch 

double set trigger; 5-cartridge magazine. 
No better value anywhere. 

Write for complete catalog and prices of 


Ammunition and Firearms 


SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP Est. (1900) 
88-B CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Pimples 


Your skin can be quickly cleared of Pimples, Black-| 
heads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers 
Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 

Write today for my FREE Booklet, ‘‘A| 
FREE Cisse Tors SEIN, | telling how i cured | 
$1000 Cash sevs! can clear our skin’ Ee bY 


E.S.GIVEN., 138 Chemical Bidg,, Kansas City,Mo. 


INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace and Slipper 


Made of Genuine Moose Hide, 


Men's Sizes, 6 to 11, at $4.78 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 2 to 6 at 


$3.75. 













Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 


We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
ment of Snow Shoes in the country. Also hand 
made Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes 
have no superior as a hunting shoe. Send for | 
free catalog today. 


Metz & Schloerb Ssuxosu wis 














Read the ads—it pays to keep posted. | 


| playing this class of country. 
| Petes were driving above me°on the ridges, 


| toward me. 
| immediately Old Trusty (the horse I was 


| not too well provided with means. 
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were so dry and so noisy the bucks were 
The two 


and one of them jumped the big buck you 
see in the picture, and he came with a crash 
He sounded like a bear, and 


riding) came to attention with his ears up; 


| likewise his rider, excepting in his case he 
| had his gun up. 


The buck slowed up as he 
came out of the oaks and entered the aspens, 


| as the timber was so thick he could not 


travel fast owing to the spread of his horns. 
He finally came to a full stop and looked 
back with his head turned, and _ unfor- 
tunately he did not see me nor the horse. 
My .30-30 Savage spoke but once, for I had 


| made a beautiful head shot at 75 yards. 


He weighed 350 pounds and had five points 
—a beautiful specimen. Our hopes were 


| raised higher as we came in with the bag, 
| and there were some ideas passed around 


the campfire that night as to how we would 


| select our bucks which we would bring in 
| from that time on. 


We knew that they were coming down 


| now, so we were at them at daybreak the 


next morning. Shortly after sun-up Big 
Pete spotted his buck poking along thru a 
thicket of scrub oak. His field glasses told 
him it was a young one, and the way Pete 
dug his heels into Sorghum (his horse) 
would do credit to a regular jockey. Finally 
Pete located the buck crossing a clearing. 
His Winchester. spoke, and from where I 
was located I noticed the buck jump into 
the air, but continue on its way. Pete shot 
once more, but the buck penetrated the 
aspen timber and he was lost to us for the 
time. Late that night Pete Latcham came 
across the body of the buck near the place 
where we had seen him last, dead. Both of 
Pete’s shots were fatal—a neck and a 
stomach shot. That was two bucks, and the 
last day of the season was near. 

We had to do a lot of pulling for Pete 
Latcham because so far he had not been 
near a buck, and his fingers were itching to 
get a shot. Sunday his chance came down 
in the aspen timber where I had been lucky. 
A beautiful neck shot cut his jugular vein, 
and that completed our limit for all. The 
tenderfeet brought home the bacon. 

The weather was ideal to bring in the 


| meat, and we found snow on top of Ber- 
| thoud and Lookout Mountain returning. 


We feel that this is the last open season 
we will have for some time on deer, as the 
sentiment is growing to protect the wild 
game more and more. W. R. Gray’s address 
is Thornburg, Colo.—information intended 
for anyone interested in bear, wildcat, moun- 
tain lion and other big game hunting. 


Colo. Jas. E. WALLIN. 
A Letter from Mexico 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Here at Piedras 
Negras the curse and blight of the auto- 
mobile has made its mark in the past two 
or three years, and the game is vanishing 
before it like the dew under the rays of the 
sun. I have lived in this town for the past 
twenty-three years, and up to the coming of 
the automobile it was an ideal. place for one 
who loves sport with rod and gun and was 
Gamey 
bass could be caught in every creek and 
spring branch, as well as many other kinds 
of fish that gave good sport when hooked. 





| A walk with a double barrel around the out- 
| skirts of town would generally result for 


an afternoon in a fair mixed bag that might 


| contain two kinds of quail, several species 


of wild duck, cotton-tail and jack-rabbits, 


| fox, squirrels, and possibly a stray bobcat, 


coyote or raccoon—and I have forgotten the 
doves that abounded in hundreds. 
About four years ago a bunch of twenty 


| wild turkeys used a friend’s corral at the 


edge of town near the sandhills as a dusting 


place. Fresh deer tracks could usually be 
found around-a pond four miles out, and 
even a cougar was skulking around within 
two miles of town about ten years ago. 

Up to the general use of the automobile 
here antelope in bands of from three or four 
up to bunches of thirty or forty could be 
seen often on the plains fifteen miles from 
town, and very few were killed or molested. 
I got one with a long range rifle in 1910. 
Now they have either been exterminated or 
driven out of the country by automobile 
hunters. I am glad to say that the man 
who introduced this method of hunting them 
is now in jail here for a cold-blooded, cow- 
ardly murder, and will probably stay there 
until he dies. 

He, however, one day took out two un- 
speakable dudes, the American consul and 
his clerk, who hardly knew the difference 
between a jack-rabbit and an antelope, and 
after being away from their desks three 
hours they returned with four female ante- 
lope, killed with shotguns at twenty or 
thirty yards, after being run down until 
ready to drop from exhaustion. They re- 
ported that a big buck got away with a 
broken leg. Of course, the coyotes got him 
very shortly. 

I have heard of one antelope seen this 
year seventy-five miles from here. Several 
kinds of birds formerly common, such as 
the chaparral cock or road runner, a small 
species of dove noted for its trustfulness, 
so very easy to kill, and some other species, 
have become very scarce due to the ravages 
of reckless and ignorant automobilists. 

I have caught about a half dozen bass this 
season in waters where formerly from six 
to fourteen was a fair day’s catch. My 
pork-rind strips are almost intact. All this 
thanks to the automobile sportsmen. As for 
small game, we (my wife and I) flushed two 
covies of bobwhites last week along the 
railroad right of way, the first we have seen 
since last spring. As for cotton-tails, I’ve 
not seen one in three months. 

In short, the introduction of the auto- 
mobile is the death knell of wild game and 
fish wherever it is used. And as its use is 
becoming more and more universal (you can 
buy stolen ones here for $75), game and 
fish have got to go, or at least search out 
places where these effeminate sportsmen 
find that they have to use their own legs, 
without the use of gasoline, to get them. 

For my part, I’ve had my fair share of 
wild sport with rod, rifle and shotgun. 
While El Comancho was adventuring over 
the plains of the Northwest, I had already 
(in 1878) found the West a trifle too 
crowded for me, and so I went to Mexico, 
searching for new “silent places”’—and some 
of them were quite noisy now that I think 
of it. But there was plenty of room and lots 
of game—deer, bears, turkeys, cougars, alli- 
gators and others that I don’t call to mind 
just now—to say nothing of small and 
feathered game. 

I didn’t feel the want, in those days, of 
the comforts that are so extensively adver- 
tised for sportsmen nowadays. Once I was 
alone in the Sierras three weeks—a_ horse 
and two dogs my only companions, my 
camping outfit a teapot and tin cup, with 
one California blanket and my sweatcloths 
for covering. A tent of waterproofed cotton 
drilling kept the rain off first rate, but while 
I was away a bear investigated it, and I got 
him on my return with one shot from the 
old Ballard-Pacific .44-77. His hide made a 
fine bed, after it was dried and stretched, 
for the rest of the hunt. 


Mexico. A. D. TempPte. 





Dasher—I don’t believe the war-films we 
saw last night were taken at the front. 

Mrs. Dasher—Of course they were; didn’t 
you notice the bullet-holes at the end of 
each reel? 
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Hunting—The Sport in Texas 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
greatest interest for a long time the narra- 
tives contributed to the public thru your 
great magazine, and some of them fill -in 
part that desire which every red-blooded 
man and woman has—to “get out” and en- 
joy the great outdoors. Those who are so 
gifted with the ability to carry the reader 
along on the hunt with them are certainly 
to be appreciated for their service towards 
those who would enjoy such experiences but 
are financially and otherwise unable. 

[ am one of the many who enjoy these 
things as a part of my everyday life, and 
do not have the ability to impart it in a 
narrative that it might be enjoyed by others 
to any appreciable extent. I do, however, 
feel the call to write you and tell you of 
our home life down here in the tip end of 
the biggest state in the Union, if only to let 











O. D. Kirkland (left) and the author with two 
bob-cats killed by them 


you as editor of one of the best outdoor 
magazines published know that we, too, are 
filled with the same feeling that inspires the 
good sportsmen who make these interesting 
reports, 

We live out of doors down here, and the 
hunt is our pastime. It is not necessary for 
any one of us to close our office or place of 
business, but rather arise a couple or three 
hours earlier and hit the brush for Mr. Bob- 
cat with some of the best hounds to be found 
anywhere. This country is full of mesquite 
and cactus, and it is great sport to go out 
before breakfast and jump a big kittie, 
shake him out of one of the mesquites and 
leave him to the dogs. I am sending a 
kodak picture of two of the kitties we 
caught lately. 

Besides this sport, which we have during 
the whole year after showers and when the 
dew is heavy—that the pups might track 
better—we have an abundance of deer, tur- 
key and quail. Quail hunting is considered 
too tame, as one cannot use a bird dog to 
any advantage here without boots, on ac- 
count of the grass burr, and the quail are 


so plentiful that we only shoot on the wing | : 


what we want and leave the others alone. 

We believe in the preservation of our game 
here, and this belief is well executed. Our 
larse ranches in this section have as high 
as twelve and fifteen thousand acres under 
one fence, and one man pwns over 300,000 
acres in this section. 


| 


lexas. Dr. J. Lovic BuLiarp. 





l’oliceman—What are you standing ‘ere 
for 


! cafer—Nuffink. 
Policeman—Well, just move on. If every- 
body was to stand in one place, how would 


the rest get past? 
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stant. 
Ready " 


for Lightning Shot or 
More Deliberate Aim 


Whether it’s a deer bounding 
through the brush within 50 


yards, or a big-horn feeding on 
a mossy bench 500 yards above 
you— 


LYMAN SIGHTS 
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The Built-in Turn-down Peep is an 
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large, unobstructed aperture for quick 
shooting. 
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Lyman Sights are made to 
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front sights for both target 
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Florida Motor-Tourists and 
Campers 

There may be sections of the country 
where viands that are pleasing to the palate 
and agreeable to the stomach may be ob- 
tained in greater profusion and variety than 
thruout Florida, but the writer has never 
found such a place. The shanty-boat dwell- 
ers, who move as fancy dictates or as the 
tides serve along beautiful winding water- 
ways in that state, can bear witness that 
oysters, clams, scallops, shrimp, crabs, craw- 
fish, terrapin, fish of many extra choice 
species, shore birds and waterfowl may be 
obtained by them without direct money cost 
thru the expenditure of some physical exer- 
tion and the exercise of a little “horse sense” 
aided by a modicum of “know how.” 

The motor-tourists also soon learn that 
Florida produces a plethora of fine vege- 
tables thruout the entire winter and that the 
citrus fruits of Florida are without equal. 
Pineapples, nuts, quavas are products com- 
mon to all sections of the state, and those 
who take out a hunting license (many auto 
tourists do not) may kill two deer. five wild 
turkeys (the law does not specify bucks or 
gobblers) and 300 in all of other species of 
game birds during a season——-November 
20 to February 15—and there are also squir- 
rels, rabbits, racoons, opossums, and occa- 
sionally grouse or an English pheasant 

These motor-tourists—“The Nomads of the 
North”—visit Florida each winter in order 
to enjoy the mild climate of this semi- 
tropical land of romance and adventure. 
They come by the thousands and travel in 
all sorts of motor-driven vehicles, from de 
luxe touring coaches to auto trucks rigged 
up to serve as homes temporarily. 

The gasoline tourists constitute a grave 
danger to the upland game, and to the game 
fish, of the regions along the line of travel, 
for they seldom take out proper licenses 
and many of them shoot game or catch fish 
as opportunity offers—even shoot quail that 
are dusting in sunny places along the high- 
way. 

The automobile roads in Florida are good, 
extra good. Some countries have more im- 
proved mileage than others, yet each of 
Florida’s fifty-two counties has some auto- 
roads that are as level, almost as a floor, 
and these roads are much traveled. 

Many of the Florida communities set aside 
ground for the accommodation of motor- 
tourists and have established libraries and 
community postoffices there; have installed 
electric lights and comfort stations and 
supply fuel and water without charge to 
campers. Some towns even provide tubs 
with hot water supply for laundry purposes. 

Certain of these “tin can cities” are run 
very efficiently by a manager and a sanitary 
squad. There is a state sanitary law in 
Florida and all are expected to live up to 
the provisions of it. 

The term “tin can tourist” came into the 
language because so many auto-tourists were 
very poor crooks when it became a matter 
of preparing food over a camp fire, or on a 
camp stove, with a very limited equipment 
of cooking uiensils, and a great many of 
them lived “out of a can.” Living out of a 
can in Florida is an evidence of ignorance 
and of incompetence both, for it is very 
easy to procure prime products (vegetables 
and fruits) from the great abundance pro- 








—— 


duced in Florida each month in the year. 

The “tin canners” are a polygot lot; folks 
from every station in life compose it, and 
doctors, lawyers, brokers, clergymen, journ- 
alists, mechanics and photographers are not 
wanting. Some of these remain at one place 
during the season, while others seem ob- 
sessed with a wanderlust and roam all over 
the state and so gain a first-hand knowledge 
of routes and people. 

All the play places thruout this nation are 
open to the auto-tourists. The wild places 
know them as well as the towns and villages. 
They have increased from the occasional 
camping party of a few years ago until they 
now number uncounted thousands. Motor- 
touring is a very practical and enjoyable 
method of taking a family outing, camping 
at night with the equipment carried along; 
yet it is in grave danger of being run into 
the ground, of being hopelessly bogged, be- 
cause of lack of ordinary care, decency and 
cleanliness on the part of the campers. 

Camp space and camp privileges are ex- 
tended as a courtesy, not as something due, 
yet only those campers who have received 
the advantages of proper training appear to 
realize that ethics of good breeding demands 
that the camping place should be left clean 
and sanitary. 

It has come under’ the observation of the 
writer that many auto-tourists are prone to 
bathe nude in waters adjacent to the high- 
way, that very few camping parties include 
a portable toilet stool as part of the camp 
equipment; that some auto-campers steal 
from farms or gardens that border on the 
roadway, even take chickens or other fowls, 
without giving a thought to the agriculturist 
whom they despoil, and there are others 
who appear to believe that campers should 
live in an exceedingly primitive manner. 
about on a par with the mode of living of 
the ignorant blacks of the African or Aus- 
tralian bush. 

A correct conception of what constitutes 
proper camping ethics in the United States 
of America appears to be lacking, and a 
code of conduct is followed by all too many 
motor-campers that is much below the stand- 
ard of deportment deemed proper by the 
Anglo-Saxon (Nordic) developers of this 
Republic. 

Outdoor magazines and automobile jour- 
nals might well endeavor to elevate the de- 
portment of motor-campers; might harp 
upon the need. of every individual camper 
observing care, decency, cleanliness and 
probity—then emphasize that each camper 
represents a large and increasing clan and 
that proper ethics require that thoughtful 
consideration should be given to leaving the 
camp site in shape for the comfort and e! 
joyment of those who may come after. 

Lats Jos. W. Stray. 
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When the Crow Turned Killer 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Few of us ever 
look ‘with suspicion on the inoffensive black 
crow, whose sole mission in life seems 
be concentrated in securing a scanty mé 
of scraps left on the river flats when th 
tide receded. But today in coastal Caii 
fornia the crow has earned for himself a bad 
reputation as a “killer of newborn lambs 
And this is the story—or, to be truthful, 
is to be two stories: 

A report was received from eye-witness’: 
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“HERE'S AWONDERFUL BARGAIN FOR YOU! 


Two beautiful pictures for only $1.00 extra; worth many & times as s much 


Originals just painted for us at great cost, by 
Roland Clark, foremost painter of wild fowl. 
Reproductions in full colors on finest Jap- 
Only expert can tell from 
Size 12144 by 164, on Vellum, 
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an instance in Mendocino County where 


«ks of crows (species undetermined) at- 


ked and killed fifteen newly-born lambs, 


the property of L. J. Romer of Ukiah. In 
ch case the newly-dropped lamb had been 


icked by the birds as soon as born, the 


image being restricted to the umbilical 


ion exclusively and resulting in the death 
On being disturbed 
wary “crows” took flight before it was 
sible to identify them. 


Now, as a matter of fact, such birds as 


ens and crows are sufficiently well de- 
ped, both physically and mentally, to 
omplish such damage to small animals at 
1 a time, and possibly the death of many 
bs, attributed to predatory animals, is 
ict due first to crowds that kill the lamb 
n newborn, to be followed by dogs or 


anese Vellum. 
originals. 
16 by 201% inches. 
One set of prints (2 pictures) will be mailed 
to you with a year’s subscription for FIELD 
AND STREAM for $3.50—the magazine being 
Your money back if not 
satisfied. Order today. Sets are limited in 
number. 


FIELD AND STREAM 
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23 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


coyotes that frighten off the crows and de-- 


vour the carcasses at leisure. 

Now, let the young stamp collector get 
out his treasured album and turn to “New 
Zealand.” On the picture series, note the 
“three-penny” brown, with the two pretty 
parrots. The Dominion Government of New 
Zealand did not put the parrots on their 
stamps for any love they bore the birds, but 
because those birds almost destroyed the 
sheep-raising industry—a business so great 
that it was one of their chief sources of 
wealth. 

Before colonization set in, the fauna of 
New Zealand numbered among other birds 
a fruit-eating parrot, the “Kea” parrot. 
Later civilization brought livestock and 
sheep. Carcasses of sheep left hanging at- 
tracted flocks of Kea parrots that devoured 
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TO MISS IS MYSTERY 
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the fat surrounding the kidneys. The par- 
rots thus acquired a taste for flesh, and to- 
day sheep raising in New Zealand has be- 
come a problem thru the fact that these 
ravenous birds attack and kill living sheep 
in the field. 

Where such damage occurs in the United 
States and it is not possible to get suf- 
ficiently close to identify the birds, one 
should carefully ascertain by direction of 
flight the location of the “roost,” after which 
specimens of the offenders may be secured 
and identified. One fact would seem to 
point to the common crow in that the birds 
attacked the lambs in “flocks,” whereas it 


is understood that the raven does not fly in 
numbers. 


Calif. 


Bronte A. REYNOLDs. 
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a beautiful, stylish 
#)\) Fur Coat or Fur Set 
from the furs you trap. 





Nothing can give a woman more 
pleasure and service. If you are 
unable to procure sufficient raw 
skins, we always have a large 
stock on hand and can match 
your skins at a reasonable price, 


We are Manufacturers and you will 
be astonished at how reasonable 
you can secure in this way areally 
fine coat—one that will last a life- 
time and be a credit to the wearer. 
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TAXIDERMY 
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lives to the study and who imitate 
nature in the mounted specimen as 
closely as it is possible to follow her 
varying moods. In this great work 
of taxidermy Prof. Stainsky has a 
world-wide reputation, his clients 
being found in all parts of the world. 
His specialty is mounting big game, 
birds and fishes. 
When you have your 
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Remember that a master hand can do the 
work for you almost as cheaply as the 
‘‘hotch’’ and with 100 per cent more satis- 


faction to you. In this line of work we 

particularly excel. 

Our famous Chamois Tanning has no 
equal. 
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Y oy Coax ‘em out of the cool depths with 
HILDEBRANDT SPINNERS 
# Old timers who have used them for 21 years 
say there's nothing like Hildebrandt's for 
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Logansport, ind. at 
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“Mountain Bison” 

Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 342 of 
your November (1922) issue I note J. F. 
Jones of Denver, Colo., is requesting in- 
formation as to the difference between buf- 
falo and bison as mentioned in the book 
entitled “Thirty-one Years on the Plains 
and in the Mountains.” 

It has been more than ten years since I 
read the above-mentioned book, but if my 
memory has not failed me, Mr. Jones will 
find where Capt. Drannan mentions the 
mountain buffalo. He does not describe the 
animal in any way, but rather takes it for 
granted that all knew what the mountain 
buffalo was. 

For Mr. Jones’ information permit me to 
say the mountain buffalo. did exist in the 
Wind River Range of mountains of Wyo- 
ming and in the mountains of Montana, and 
possibly in other localities. These buffalo 


| were considerably smaller, more active, more 


vicious and of a wilder nature than the bison 
They were never found in 
the valleys, but on the contrary always at 
timber-line. Their meat as a food was con- 
sidered more to be desired than that of the 
bison. 

It might be said by some that the moun- 


| tain bison, as I think they should have been 


named, were the same as the bison of the 
That smallness of stature, difference 
in the flavor of the meat and whatever other 
difference there was would have been caused 
by the difference of climate and the differ- 
ence in food eaten. Personally, I do not 
believe it could have any bearing upon their 
nature, which was, no doubt, not that of the 
bison of the plains. 

I realize that I may stir up quite a differ- 
ence of opinion upon this subject; that the 
natural history writers may say, “No such 
animal ever lived.” But I take consolation 
in the fact that natural history writers are 
not always correct—that a_ considerable 
amount of their information has been ob- 


| tained by studying mounted specimens and 


by visiting the zoo. 

I have before me four volumes of natural 
history written by one of the foremost 
writers, who states emphatically that no 
species of snake lives which swallows its 
young in times of danger. This I can posi- 
tively refute, having seen them run into the 
mother snake’s mouth when she made a 
peculiar sound and after having shaken them 
out after killing the mother snake. 

In conclusion, permit me to say, I prefer 
to take the attitude of old Jasper in Jack 
Maxwell’s “My Bear Crick Bass” article, 
found on page 347 of your November issue, 
wherein he says, “It weighed, so he said, jist 
a good three pounds; and he called it big- 
mouthed bass; but I know dog-goned well 
it was a trout. But I let him have his way, 
fer I didn’t give a tinker’s cuss whether he 
called it a bass or a jay-bird.” I, too, know 
there existed just such an animal as the 
mountain bison, tho I don’t give a tinker’s 
cuss if they do call it a jay-bird. 

Wyo. W. A. JoHNson. 


The Predatory Animal Evil 


No report I have ever read illustrates the 


| value of shotguns and rifles better than the 


one recently distributed by the Biological 
Survey of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

This most interesting report shows that 


| government hunters since 1915 have killed 
with rifles and shotguns 155,744 predatory 
| wild animals that roamed the Western ranges 


in sixteen states and preyed on the livestock. 
Here is the remarkable bag: 133,604 coy- 


| otes, 17,842 hobcats, 3,630 wolves, 688 moun- 


tain lions. 

Every one of these animals was killed 
with a rifle or a shotgun. When you con- 
sider the damage these animals did before 
they were brought down, you will agree with 


us that a rifle or a shotgun is a mighty good 
thing to have. The government estimates 
that the average destruction of cattle each 
year by wolves and lions runs about $1,000 
each; by coyotes and bobcats, $50 each. 
The Custer wolf is said to have killed stock 
worth $25,000 before it was slain. 

According to government figures, these 
animals killed stock valued at $12,143,300 
over a period of six years. The coyotes are 
accused of killing $6,680,200 worth of stock: 
wolves, $3,680,000; bobcats, $892,100; moun. 
tain lions, $688,000. After you have gone 
over these figures a couple of times you will 
understand why the government keeps 
hunters in the western states to try and pro- 
tect the stock of the farmer and stockman, 
and why they give these men the best guns 
and ammunition American factories can 
produce. 

Yet every once in a while someone breaks 
loose with the bright idea that it would be 
fine to get rid of all firearms; that there 
should be legislation to prohibit their use. 
Such people do not seem to realize that the 
United States Government is spending hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars yearly to pro- 
mote a greater interest in rifle shooting 
among civilians, that the national rifle 
matches are held yearly to note the improve- 
ment in rifle shooting, that millions of dol- 
lars have been spent by states in replenish- 
ing game, and that no less than 5,000,000 
persons yearly pay a license to hunt. These 
things indicate that there are a number of 
people interested in shotguns and rifles, and 
it is time that these people asserted them- 
selves. 

The history of the United States is filled 
with great deeds with the rifle. It was thru 
the use of the rifle that the United States 
became the great country it is today. And 
thru the education of young America in the 
shooting of a rifle we can make our country 
even greater than it is. Peter P. Carney. 

N 





Why Not Punish Crime Instead? 


An extraordinary suggestion for a group 
of distinguished lawyers to make is that of 
the committee on law enforcement of the 
American Bar Association that the manu- 
facture and sale of pistols except for “gov- 
ernment and official use” be prohibited. 
To prevent murder by depriving the mur- 
derer of arms is impossible. Yet there is a 
way of doing this; and it is astonishing 
that it has not occurred to a committee of 
lawyers. It is to punish crime with certainty 
and celerity. Countries that have tried this 
plan find that it works on the whole very 
well. It is worthy the attention of the 
United States—N. Y. World.- 





The Pistol Bootlegger 


Prohibition of manufacture and sale will 
not eliminate the evil. We should then have 
pistol bootleggers who would import the 
contraband articles and sell them at high 
figures to those who insist upon having 
them; and once again, of course, the law 
will “work to the benefit of the criminal 
rather than the law-abiding  citizen.”— 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette. 





Who Wants a Game Protection 
Aide? 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Can you give me 
any information as to where I should write 
in order to get outdoor employment that 
will help in the preservation of our wild 
game and fish?—E. W. Randall, Quimby, 
Iowa. 

Note.—Here is a chance for some gam: 
and fish commissioner or some game asso 
ciation to secure the services of a young 
man who would undoubtedly be of greai 
service in the cause in which he desires to 
enlist —Editor. 
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The Camp Doctor 
CapTAIn FRANK WINCH 


Strange how many little aches and pains 
‘ne may experience in the woods. No more 
han those at home, not as many perhaps, 
hut we feel them more, mainly because we 
haven’t the bath room “medicine chest at 
basil or the corner drug store nearby. 

Simple ailments suggest simple remedies, 
and if these are provided for before the 
trip afield, many a twitch and twang may 
be saved. The most common aches and pains 
are listed below with suggestions how to 
overcome them. 

Constipation — Compound carthartic and 
plenty of water. 

Diarrhoea—Warm bandages over the stom- 
ach. Brown a little flour and mix with two 
teaspoonfuls of vinegar and one of salt, and 
drink. 

Cramps and Chills—Mix pepper and gin- 
ger in hot water and drink. A hot stone 
makes a good foot warmer. 

Fever—Quinine. 

Sore Throat—Gargle of benetol or chloro- 
zene. ad 

Colds—Ginger tea and quinine. 

Toothache—Warm vinegar and salt. Hold 
in mouth or plug cavity with cotton mixed 
with pepper and ginger. 

Earache—Cotton sprinkled with pepper 
and moistened with oil or fat. Wash next 
morning with hot water. 

Sore Feet—Wash in warm water to which 
salt has been added. Soap the socks until 
the feet harden. 

Inflamed Eyes—Bind in hot tea leaves. 

Nose Bleed—Soak cloth in cold water and 
apply to back of neck. 

Snowblindness — Apply ice-cold cloths. 
Boil water, then get it chilled and rinse eyes. 
At night apply cold cream or salve. 

Insect in the Ear—Pour warm oil in ear. 
Strike a match and hold {it near the ear. 

Poultices—Common soap and sugar mixed. 

Headache—Aspirin, 5 grains. 

Ptomaine Poisoning—Intestinal antiseptic. 

Malaria—Two-grain quinine tablets before 
going to sleep. 

Sunburn—Ordinary carbolized vaseline. 

Mosquito Bites—Ammonia is the best, or 
use lime water with two drops of carbolic 
acid to the ounce. 

Insect and Spider Bites—Ammonia, then 
remove the sting if possible, then apply wet 
cloths of salted water. 

Poison Ivy or Oak—Wash with solution of 
3 per cent boric acid, then apply zinc oint- 
ment. 

A first-aid kit for the camp can be made 
up of the following: Aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, syrup of ginger, bismuth sub- 
nitrate tablets, calomel, soda mint tablets, 
oil of cloves, corn plaster, chlorozene, 
benetol. 





Archery 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Archery is wonder- 
fully exhilarating and upbuilding for young 
as well as much older shooters with the long- 
bow. In my opinion it should be encouraged 
more all over the country, especially in the 
wonderful state of Colorado, where so many 
tourists resort to spend their summers. It 
nay be said of Archery, as a great Swiss 
guide said of mountaineering, “One has no 
evil thoughts here among the crevices of Mt. 
Blane.” S. W. STanFIELD. 


— 





HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


‘nthroned above the winding road, 
Clad in scarlet, brown and gold, 

The river singing at her feet, 

She reigns like Sheba’s queen of old. 
passing I must curts’y low— 

I always feel a wondrous thrill, 

tho I know, of course, my queen, 

Is but an autumn-painted hill. 

WHiItTELAw SAUNDERS. 


— 
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The Cross Pull, by Hall G. Evarts; 273 pages; 
Alfred A. Knoff, New York. 


One of those gripping Western stories in 
which the hero is an animal, and, in this cast, 
a cross between the wild and the tame, where 
both sides in turn hold sway over the actions 
of the hero, but each in its turn, and never does 
the side of love give way to the side of the wild 
when the object of that love is at hand. 
story that will hold the attention of the reader 
even after the last page has been turned. 


Bill Johnson’s Joy Book, by William T. John- 
son; 429 pages; $2.50 net; Stewart, Kidd Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A collection of 2002 old and new jokes by the 
author of Through Arkansas on a Fast Train, 
which has caused so many laughs in the past. 
A laugh in nearly all of these jokes, old or new. 


Scattergun Sketches, by Horatio Bigelow; 128 
pages; $2 net; W. C. Hazelton, Chicago, Tl. 


A collection of short accounts of sport with 
the scattergun; interesting yarns that have been 
told around various campfires and always of in- 
terest to the hunter, as they make him to live 
over again the parallel occasions in his own life. 


Tracks and Tracking, by Josef Brunner; 220 
pages; $1 net; the MacMillan Company, New 
or 


This is a real book for the real outdoor man 
who would know the meaning of tracks. With 
the many photographs and drawings of foot- 
prints it is an invaluable guide and companion 
for the naturalist, hunter and trapper. No out- 
door library can be considered complete with- 
out it. 


In a Fishing Country, by W. H. Blake, author 
of Brown, Waters; 263 pages; beautifully 
bound and printed; $3 net; the MacMillan 
Company, New York, 


Here is a book for the angler and certainly 
every possessor of the author’s other work will 
desire this. We know of no book better for the 
long evenings and stormy days when fishing is 
out of the question. 

This , beautiful volume of fishing and hunting 

“yarns,” well written and mechanically perfect, 
is one the bookish angler and hunter will wel- 
come. The sketches are wonderfully drawn and 
the conversations entertaining. There is room 
- many more books of the class in this day 

ractical writing, which is not saying the 
i er will not derive many valuable hints from 
reading this late volume. 


The Gland Stealers, by Bertram Gayton; 314 
pages; $1.75 net; J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. « 

This is really a most amusing story of how 
grandpa puts back the clock by means of bor- 
rowed glands from a gorilla, and how he col- 
lected old men and went to Africa in search of 
gorillas. A comedy to which the gorilla hunt- 
ing scenes give a note of tense drama. There 
is no end of variety. 


Home Tanning and Leather Making Guide, 
A. B. Farnham; 176 pages; illustrated ; a 
net; A. R. Harding, Columbus, Ohio. 


A very valuable book for those wishing to do 
their own tanning. It contairis twenty chapters 
and forty illustrations, explaining fully alum, 
chrome, acid, bark and Indian tanning methods. 
The author is a taxidermist and tanner of 
twenty-five years’ experience, and claims he has 
put nothing in this book but what has been 
tested out. 


Western Birds, by Harriet Williams Myers; 391 
pages; illustrated; $4 net; The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 


This book deals with the song birds of the 
states bordering the Western coast, and the 
author presents reliable information upon our 
feather’ wild life in a fashion clear to the most 
unscientific reader. It is a compendium of valu- 
able information gathered from years of study 
and field work, supplemented by quotations from 
the writings of the best scientific authorities. 


With Gun and Rod in Canada, by Phil H. 
Moore; 261 pages; liberally illustrated; $4 
net: Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 


A book of particular value to the sportsman, 
giving instructions for the management of 
canoes in swift water, game stalking, etc. Some 
of the chapters are: Outstalking a cougar; 
For the Benefit of City Nimrods; Canoeing of 
Swift Water; Fly-Fishing Among the Ice-Cakes. 


Delaware and the Eastern Shore, by Edward N. 
Vallandigham ; 330 pages; liberally illustrated ; 
$5 net; J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 


a. 

This book is not a history of Delaware and 
the Eastern shore, but rather a delightful inter- 
pretation of the rare and somewhat elusive 
charm of a region distinguished for the variety 
of its woodlands and the unique beauty of its 
waters. The author is a native of the region 
about which he writes and has an inborn love 
for it that shows plainly in his book. 


Golf, by Cecil Leitch; 276 pages; illustrated; 
$3 net; J. B, Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The author, who is a noted champion, tells 

how anyone’s game can be developed by study, 
practice and experience. Miss Leitch gives 
those little “‘tips’ which are often all a good 
player needs to make a winning game. In this 
book the author gives many valuable hints and 
sound advice, including technical chapters deal- 
ing with length, direction, difficulties and 
special shots. 


Wing Shooting and Angling, by Eugene V. Con- 
nett 3rd; 226 pages; illustrated; $2.50 net; 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

A book for both expert and beginner, giving 
practical details in the choice of handling guns, 
shooting etiquette, dogs and their training; all 
kinds of game birds, their habits and habitat; 
duck shooting, trout fishing, the use of the wet 
and dry fly; bass, pike, perch, etc. The author 
is a sportsman of many years’ experience. 


Dumb-Bell of Brookfield, by John T. Foote; 
sa ade $2 net; D. Appleton & Co., New 


A wonderful dog story with foreword by Rex 
Beach. If you are a lover of animals you will 
be interested in every page of this splendid 
book. We agree with Rex Beach when he says: 
“In it John Taintor Foote has written what is 
probably the greatest of dog stories.” 


Across America by Motorcycle, by C. K. Shep- 
herd; 248 pages; illustrated; $4 net; Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 

The whole trip of about 5,000 miles was un- 
dertaken by the author, an Englishman, alone. 
He has a keen sense of humor, which together 
with his motorcycling adventures makes a most 
interesting story. The route lay thru the Alle- 
ghanies, Cincinnati, Springfield, Kansas City, 
Pueblo, Santa Fe, the Petrified Forest of Ari- 
zona, Flagstaff, the Grand Canyon, across the 
Mohave Desert to Los Angeles and thence to 
San Francisco. 


Yezad, by George Babcock; 463 pages; $2 net; 
Co-Operative Publishing Co., Inc., New York. 
A romance of the unknown. Something differ- 

ent, dealing with life and life’s philosophy. It 

abounds in romance and breathes love thru its 
many beautiful New England characters. 


The Modern Airedale, by W. J. Phillips; 145 
pages; liberally illustrated; $1.50 net. C. W. 
Buttles, Kansas City, Mo. 


This is a splendid book on the Airedale, and 
of value to both the expert and the novice. Of 
particular interest to the novice are the chapters 
on “The Art of In-Breeding, Its Advantages and 
Disadvantages,” “Pedigrees,” “‘Feeding,” ‘“‘Treat- 
ment of Diseases Airedales Are Most Subject 
To,” etc. 


Wind and Weather, by Alexander McAdie; 82 
pages illustrated; $1.25 net; The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 


Prof. McAdie, who is Professor of Meteor- 
ology at Harvard University, says: “We should 
admire the valor of the forecaster as well as 
weigh the value of the forecast.” In this inter- 
esting book he describes the use of the weather 
map, and gives the laws of forecasting. 


Grounded, by Belle Willey Gue; 175 pages; 
$1.25 net; Dorrance, Philadelphia. 

This is a splendid International love story with 
many situations that are humorous, serious, com- 
pelling. Everyone loves the heroine; most will 
admire her golden-coated collie ;: and the faithful- 
to-death old Irish nurse brings tears as well as 
laughter. 





AND THEN SHE GOT HOT 

Her first story had been in the magazine 
editor’s hands for weeks without being returned 
or published, so she wrote him curtly: “Please 
print my story or return it, as I have other 
irons in the fire.” 

Her manuscript was returned with this briref 
comment: “We have read your story, and 
advise you to put it with the other irons.” 
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Order Your ‘‘Nostealum” 
Natural Bait Hooks Early 


Last Year We Could Fill Only 
10 Per Cent of the Orders 


THE way orders are coming in now it is plain that we 
will be over-sold by at least 50 per cent. hese fa- 
mous ““NOSTEALUMS” are taking the whole country 
by storm. They are made especially for us in England. 
They are scientifically designed to hold Grasshoppers, 
Grubs, Minnows or other natural baits close to the hook. 
They do not need re-baiting every time you pull out your 
line. Full range of sizes—for every- 
thing from a house-fly to a. shiner. 
These illustrated are natural size. 


Orders Booked Now 


for following sizes: 


on AS ee eee, ee ee 15¢ 
Te ik EN | 
DN a6 on winake 25¢ 
Ee: 
RE 35e 
Ce es re 40c 
pO GOS Se 45c 
Ee ES ar. 
Cg ee aa a 5c 
12-13-14, with hooks reversed, 
ee EES EE = 20c 
Buy from 
your dealer, or 
if he hasn’t 
got them, 
order direct 
from us. 
But get 
your order 
in 
NOW! 





LOU J. EPPINGER 
310-12 EAST CONGRESS ST. 
DEPT. L DETROIT, MICH. 








AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
_He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush 








buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 

safari lasting from four to six months. 
TERMS: $1,250 a month; everything 

furnished except guns, ammunition and 


hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. ‘ 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or I will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 


CHAS. ASKINS AMES. OKLAHOMA 
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WANT MORE DUCKS? FIsH? 
fe WILD CELERY! WILD RICE! 
bring them in swarms. Guaranteed seed 
Planting advice free. Write, 
TERRELL’S AQUATIO FARM 
5 OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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Lights for Fishermen, 
Hunters, Campers, 


Tourists, Trappers 
200 Candle-Power— No Matches 
Required— Convenient to Carry 
BURN in strongest wind or heavi- 
est rain or snowstorm 
DON’T depend on an Electric 
Flashlight. you never know when 
your battery will burn out. 

Small Size: $1.50 per dozen. 

urns 5 minutes. 

Large Size: $2.50 per dozen. 

Burns 10 minutes. 
Write for particulars 
Sales Department 
Standard Railway Fusee 
Corporation 
BOONTON, N. J. 














When answering our advertisements mention 
Outdoor Life—it identifies you. 























Bullein—AMERICAN GAME. | 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


**More Game”’ 
R. P. HOLLAND, Editor | 
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Increase or Decrease? 


What is the status of your game supply? Is 
it increasing or decreasing? How do you know? 
The only way most states have of telling 
whether or not their conservation department is 
efficient in conserving the breeding stock of our 
wild life is by taking the sportsman’s word for 
it. We do not wish to discredit the honesty of 
the sportsman, but we do insist that his word, 
which is only a guess, in a matter of such vital 
importance is not sufficient. His answer is too 
apt to be based entirely on the results of his 
shooting trips. If he was out two or three 
times and made good bags each time, the game 
has increased. If he struck unfavorable weather 
and had two or three unsuccessful hunts, he is 
sure it has decreased. The tendency of such an 
estimate is toward reporting an increase in game. 
The days you have made good bags are planted 
much more firmly in your memory than your 
unsuccessful trips afield. We believe also that 
unconsciously most sportsmen shy from the facts 
when the game supply is on the decline. As a 
class they are far too optimistic. Some of them 
believe we can keep on taking out forever and 
still have our original stock without ever putting 
any back or exerting ourselves in the game’s 
protection. In the case of the increase of migra- 
tory birds since the passage of federal laws giv- 
ing them adequate protection, we believe the 
sportsman’s judgment can be relied upon for the 
reason that men of independent judgment have 
reported increases from practically every section 
of the United States. Men who formerly op- 
posed the stopping of spring shooting bitterly 
and men who were antagonistic to this law for 
other reasons are now almost uniform in their 
praise for it, having seen results almost un- 
believable. With local game the situation is 
different, and while a record of the migratory 
species killed is of wonderful assistance, such 
data relating to local species is absolutely essen- 
tial. This department has commented several 
times on the wonderful system in vogue in sev- 
eral states in the Union whereby the annual 
kill of game is recorded each year. Minnesota 
leads in this new and splendid endeavor. The 
law in that state requires that each gunner must 
swear to the number of each species of game 
killed by him every year before he can secure 
a hunting license for the following season. A 
census of the living game over a large area is 
impractical, but a count of the actual kill is 
possible, and such data gathered year after year 
will give pretty conclusive evidence as to in- 
crease and decrease. This system answers an- 
other purpose fully as important. Funds are 
necessary for the purchase of refuges, for the 
hiring of wardens and other necessary expenses 
to give our game the protection it deserves. 
You go before the average state legislature and 
ask for an appropriation for game protection, 
and you immediately strike many members of 
your law-making body at exactly right angles. 
They will tell you flatly that they do not be- 
lieve in appropriating any money for the sports- 
men; that the people they represent are not in- 
terested in sport; the growing of crops and 
breeding of hogs and cattle can go ahead very 
nicely without the state conservation department. 
How are you going to get around such men to 
convince them that game protection is worthy 
and that the state’s game is an asset they can- 
not afford to sacrifice? You cannot do it by 
talking sport. You cannot do it by talking 
recreation or the training with firearms which 
the youth of the nation gets when hunting game. 
There are dozens of other good arguments, good 
to you and me, but you cannot reach this fellow 
with them. Tell him, however, that this game 
has an actual food value. Show him, as Penn- 
sylvania can do, that the kill of the licensed 
hunters in that state totaled 10,000,000 pounds 
of delicious, nutritious food, worth easily 
$5,000,000; or show him, as Minnesota can do, 
that over 2,000,000 wild ducks and geese are 
killed in that state each year, and that a con- 
servative estimate of their value as food would 
be a dollar per bird. Go to him with this 
tangible evidence of worth, and the chances are 
ten to one he will listen to you and vote for 
your appropriation. Maryland is the latest state 
to join the ranks of those adopting a system to 
limit the annual kill of game. Every state in 
this Union, if it is impossible for them to take 
a census of the living stock on hand, should at 
least know what the gunner is taking each year. 
and from that reliable estimates can be arrived 
at, showing whether or not certain species must 
be more rigidly protected if their decrease is to 
be prevented. 


Hot Air Hunters 


Regularly about every six months a pair of 
bright and enterprising aviators secure some 
ducks someone else has shot, drape them on ar 
aeroplane, borrow a couple of shotguns to add 
to the scenery, and have their photographs taken 
with cherubic expressions on their countenances. 
Once in possession of the photograph, they label 
it “Duck Hunting de Luxe” or “The Latest 
Method in Duck Hunting” and sell it to the 
nearest newspaper. Whether it is the desire for 
cheap notoriety or the cash obtained from the 
sale of the picture that prompts men to have 
them taken, we do not know, but we are sure 
that after each picture is published a storm 
breaks, and it is usually headed our way. It is 
a violation of the federal law to shoot ducks 
out of an aeroplane. Most states have a similar 
law. When such a picture appears in the press 
a good bulk of the sportsmen reading it immedi- 
ately clip it and mail it to the association, de- 
manding that prompt action be taken. Every 
such case is run down by either federal or state 
officials, and rarely ever is there any evidence 
of actual violation of killing ducks from a plane 
The latest picture of this kind, of which we 
have no small collection, was printed in the Los 
Angeles Times under date of November 1, and 
shows two gunners who claim to have intro 
duced the newest thing in duck hunting. With- 
out wishing to be accused of libel, may we 
suggest that the pair of ducks which one of the 
gentlemen is proudly holding before the camera 
looks very much to us like barnyard fowls. 





Pollution 


One of the gravest problems before the sports 
men today is the pollution of our lakes and 
streams. In many different forms this menace 
has killed all fish life and often has proved fatal 
to waterfowl. Wherever there is a factory, a 
sawmill or a coal mine along a stream,‘ you are 
very apt to find polluted water. In the vicinity 
of oil wells and wood alcohol plants you are 
sure to find it. Conservation interests are con- 
stantly working to enact legislation or to have 
laws already existing more rigidly enforced to 
do away with this evil. Very often it can be 
demonstrated that the waste. thrown into a 
stream, resulting in the killing of all life therein, 
would furnish a by-product with profit to the 
concern producing it. We are in receipt of a 
letter from a member of the association in which 
he tells of a canoe trip along a New England 
river. His craft was new and he was very 
proud of it. When he made camp the first 
night, imagine his distress when he noticed that 
the paint was hanging from his canoe in strips 
With a good market demand for paint remover, 
surely the mill which polluted that stream is 
overlooking a good business proposition. 





Planting Game Birds 


Planting game birds means liberating them in 
suitable covers where they may remain and in- 
crease their kind. In states having state game 
farms, thousands of pheasants are sent out each 
year to the sportsmen ‘for liberation. Many 
sportsmen’s organizations purchase these birds 
to improve shooting conditions in their vicinity 
Bob-white quail are imported by the thousands 
from Mexico, while the Hungarian partridge 
are brought over from Europe, all with the in 
tent of furnishing more game for the sportsman 
Few realize the necessity of liberating suc! 
birds properly. We were greatly surprised only 
recently to hear a man who been liberating 
a great number of birds remark that he enjoyed 
doing this kind of work because he liked to se« 
the birds fly. What sportsman does not like to 
see a game bird fly? We all do, but when 
liberating birds with the view of restocking de 
pleted covers, we would feel that our efforts had 
almost been wasted should we see any of the 
liberated birds fly immediately after they wer« 
released. When birds are received in a crate 
and it is the intent to liberate them all at on¢ 
place, the problem of keeping them from flying 
is a very simple one. The crate should be placed 
at the edge of a suitable cover for the birds 
and a quantity of grain scattered nearby 
Darken your crate by covering it with canvas 
or burlap, excepting one corner, where, by open- 
ing the sliding door, sufficient space should be 
left for the birds to walk out. Having don 
this, go away and leave them and do not retur: 
to get your crate until there is no chance 0! 
frightening the birds. This method permits th: 
birds to walk out cautiously and look over thei: 
new home at leisure. They stay banded together 
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ir the time being and return for several days 
o the place where liberated to secure the food 
ou have placed there for them. When it is de- 
rable to divide birds which have been shipped 
n a single crate in order to plant them in differ- 


nt places, it can easily be done by the use of | 


rdinary burlap grain sacks. Using this methoa 

xr pheasant planting, a cock and several hens 
may be placed in each sack. A frame should be 
made to hold the mouth of the sack open. From 
lathing make two triangles, one that will fit 
snugly in the mouth of the bag and the other 
just large enough for a pheasant to walk thru 
t without crowding. Place these on edge about 
a foot apart and fasten them together with strips 
of lath, The funnel-shaped frame thus made 
should be placed in the mouth of the sack, the 
bag being closed behind the frame. With frame 
ind sack properly placed where a sufficient quan- 
tity of grain has been strewn over the thicket 
where the birds are to be loosed, release the 
hold on the sack and quietly retire some distance 
away. As soon as any of the birds move, the 
opening toward the mouth of the funnel becomes 
larger and they will walk out single file without 
being alarmed in the least. Birds planted in this 
manner will bring results, but where they are 
simply shaken from a crate or a sack and per- 
mitted to fly and scatter, it is questionable if a 
great deal of benefit results. Place a man in 
entirely new surroundings with no friends and 
compel him to make a living, and he will have 
an up-hill time of it. Place a frightened bird in 
a new country where everything is strange and 
perhaps food conditions are different, and_ it 
vermin do not get him it will be a wonder. 
If this bird is properly liberated with a number 
of his kind and furnished grain while he gradu- 
ally learns his new home, the chances of his 
escaping his natural enemies are increased a 
hundredfold. 


Lead Mines and Duck Marshes 


Whenever the writer visits a famous duck 
marsh where waterfowl have been shot for years 
he always wonders how many tons of lead have 
been thrown into that lake by duck shooters. 
This is apparently something the advocaters of 
drainage have overlooked, but we would not be 
at all surprised to read in the daily press any 
time that a corporation had been formed to 
drain a certain duck lake for the purpose of 
securing the lead under its waters. Recently 
Tule Lake in Klamath County, Ore., was taken 
from the ducks and the sportsmen to make mere 
land for agriculture. We are in receipt of a 
letter from a member of the association télling 
us that on the old lake bed a person keen of 
observation could fill his pockets in a short time 
with Indian arrow heads. Undoubtedly these 
flint points were shot by their owners at ducks 
or geese frequenting Tule Lake when the red 
man reigned in that country. We hope the 
Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill will 
be in operation before the curio dealers and lead 
miners demand that all lakes be drained. 








Age of Geese 


How old is Ann if Ann be a goose? We have 
often read that wild geese live to be centenari- 
ans. Invariably the thought always goes thru 
sur minds as to how this statement could be 
proved. Now comes Henry Stark of Michigan, 
who says that in a few years more he will have 
the proof that will convince anyone, even tho 
the skeptic hails from the “show me” 
Missouri. In 1855 an uncle of Henry Stark’s 
aptured two Canada geese in a net spread along 
the beach of the Chickanooga Islands in Chesa- 
peake Bay. Since that time this pair of geese 
ave been paddling around farms owned by 
members of the Stark family. 
he uncle died at the ripe age of 81, but the two 
‘anada geese are still thriving and alert and 
seemingly in the prime of their youth. No one 
nows how old these geese were when captured, 
but Mr. Stark says he has the evidence that they 
re 67 now, and he hopes they will prove the 
tatement that wild geese live to be 100. 





Shooting From Automobiles 


One of the recent advertisements of the asso- 
ation shows a man shooting ruffed grotse from 
n automobile. It is unsportsmanlike and un- 
ir. Most states forbid it by law. All states 
ould. A Massachusetts rural mail carrier, ac- 
rding’ to the daily press, is boasting that he 
is killed his limit of birds and shot them all 
‘om his car while delivering his route. Ruffed 
rouse come out of the woods to the roads to 
ust and to eat the clover that is often found 
ong them. Dozens of cars pass without 
olesting them, and they soon learn not to fear 
1 automobile as they do a man on foot. Some 
ates forbid absolutely the shooting of any game 
om the highways. That law is a good one 
nd when augmented by a measure forbidding 
ie carrying of a firearm in a car unless taken 
wn or in a case, your road hunter will be 
re to get out and seek his birds as he 
ould. 





CONVENIENT TO BUSINESS 


A good place for a junk dealer’s establishment 
ould be almost any grade crossing. 





state of | 


A few years ago | 
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Custom Hand Made Gun Cases, Revolver and 
Shoulder Holsters, Fine Leather Novelty Goods. 
Send ten cents for illustrated catalogue 


THE HEISER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
Department A 


DENVER, COLORADO, U. S. A. 











READY NOW. SEND FOR NEWLY PRINTED, REVISED AND ENLARGED DESCRIPTIVE LIST CONTAINING THE VERY 


LATEST AND BEST SURFACE, MIDWATER, BOT 


TOM WATER FLIES, NYMPHS AND IMPROVED NEW LURES FOR 
ALL GAM 


Forthe 12 TINY FLIES and Nymphs for Trout on No.12. No.14 Eyed Hooks tied exact from Living Insects $2.50 SET 
Trout 4 UNSINKABL E Cork Body, Stone Flies on No. 6,8,10,12 Hooks, Hand Painted from live insects 1.00 ‘* 
Angler 6 MIDWATER NYMPHS for BULGING TROUT on No. 12, No. 14 Hooks. Can Be Fished Dry 1.00 “* 
m 4 REVERSE DRY FLIES FOR DOWNSTREAM FISHING No. 6, 8, !0 HOOKS 1.00 “ 
an Ge NEW MUD MINNOW FEATHER FINS, PERFECT COPY OF FISH FOOD. New Style Crawtish and Cricket 
Angler DOUBLE HOOK DARTERS. SHINY LCEVILS, IMPROVED arte FROGS AND JUMPERS THAT KILL 


K HEAD 


Do get fish and pleasure In the method of using them. 


FLOATING, HAN 
MADE ART- NATURE 


They appear and act just like natural food. 


LURES 


No competitors, 


because no one can make them so cheap, so effective and so attractive. For prompt attention, write early to 


LOUIS RHEAD, 


217 OCEAN AVENUE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 








TROUT LORE 


By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely 
illustrated, covering every phase of 
trout fishing “from fisherman’s togs” 

to “how to cook the trout in a pan” 
donate this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge pa- 
tiently gathered over a num 
years, O. W. Smith has at last placed 
in book form everything that he has 
come to know concerning Trout. 


It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed, who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to hie own fund through reading 
this 200-page book, 


As angling editor of Outdoor Life, Smith has 

popular wherever rods and reels are 

known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 


The bask te pulisived by Frederick A. S 
Company of New York, and selis at $2.%§ net. 
It is substantially bound in green cloth stam 

in gold. Orders will be filled from this 

at $2.75 postage paid, 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 











THE AMERICAN RIFLE 
By Major Townsend Whelen, U. 8. A. 


The only work on its subject in existence, 
on the Arerican rifle in all its phases. 
Major Whelen is considered the finest shot 
in the United States, and the recognized 
American expert on small arms. 


$6.00 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life : . Denver, Colo. 











Six Years with the Texas Rangers! 


to all western people, Capt. Gillett has 
preted one he met stone Phan so yet written 


Texas His description of the fight 
dot wiped out the m Bass gang is a ek as 
thrilling a tale as has ever been told. 332 pages liberally 
illustrated. . $2. er money back if 
not satisfied. ipti 
OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLO. 














'$1.00 


This 245-page book— 
= Science of Trapping 


| —describes the Fur- 
Bearing Animals, Na- 
ture, Habits and Dis- 
ribution, with Prac- 
tical Methods of Their 
Capture. 


Upwards of 40 illustrations and 24 chap- 
ters as_ follows: Trapper’s Art, Skunk, 
Mink, Weasel, Marten, Fisher, Otter, Beaver, 
Muskrat, Fox, Wolf, Bear, Raccoon, Badger, 
Opossum, Lynx, Wild Cat, Cougar, Wolver- 
ine, Pocket Gopher, Rabbit, Tracks and 
Signs, Handling Furs, Steel Traps. 

The chapter on Tracks and Signs contains 
16 pages and goes into detail, telling where 
the tracks and signs of the various animals 
are most apt to be found. This, with accur- 
ate drawing of the footprints, makes this 
chapter alone worth dollars. 

Some others Boy acon I publish: 

Bee Hunting, 80 pp. inn. -..-eo-n-0-- 
naa Trapping, 50 88 Pp... 

Fox Trapping, 185 Bi we ; 
Steel Traps, 333 pp............. 

Canadian Wilds, 7 OO CETTE: : 
Dead Falls and Snares, 232 p 

Land Cruising and Prospecting, 176 pp. 

Fur Farming, 278 p 
Science of Hone hcg 245 pp 
Hunting Dogs, 253 pp.. , 
Ferret Facts and Fancies, 214 pp... fecsiaasied 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping, 252 pp......... 
Camp and Trail Methods, — cent a 
Science of Fishing, 258 pp....................... 
A Trip on the Great Ps 212 pp....... 
8001 Questions and Answers, 395 pp..... 1.25 
Fifty Years a Hunter and Trapper, 

Lo, at EE Ee 1.25 











spasssasasisiet 


1 AE TR ST eT REL RES 1.25 

The Cabin Boat Primer, 267 pp............. 1.25 
Home 4an for Pleasure and 
2. & 3 SEN ae 


Fur poe Guide, 370 pp 


A 32-Page Booklet Fully Describing Books 
Mailed Free 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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EMIL BUSCH and 
C.P. GOERTZ 


and perfect and 
as represented. 
These _ glasses 
are 8-power, 49 
mm. objective, separate eye adjustment and 
day and night lenses. er price, includ- 
NE CREO 6.3. cs. esaieenes ......$14.50 
C. P. Goertz 6-80 power Binocular, black 
leather, inc. leather case % $37.50 


Mauser combination pistol and rifle, calibers 
9 mm. and 7.63, wreienscatn wood holster and 
stocks heal : .. $32.75 


9 mm. Luger, 8-inch barrel, ‘wed two 





extra magazines and wood stock... $32.75 
Genuine Mauser Sporting Rifle, 2-trigger, 
full sporting stock...... wtpcsbesn Sicc oud eee 


Mauser System, cal. .30-06 Gov’t, fine wal- 
nut stock, cheekpiece and pistol grip, matted 


= (only 10 left at this price), special, $27.50 
-22-Cal. rifle for —_— bes ite: and long 
rifle Shins tenet 


NATIONAL MILIT ARY SHOP 


742 9th Street N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 














NN a eae $1.00 
Sine 1ixié inches.............<ci.s«se 1.50 
ee SS ae ae 4, 


Either Cash or C. O. D. 
FEATURE PHOTO SERVICE 








CAZENOVIA, N. Y. BOX, 188 | | 











Post Studio 


Expert Photographers 
Ask us 


Corner 15th and Lawrence Sts. 
DENVER, s F ‘ COLO. 




















YOU CAN’T 
GET LOST 


With an 
EXPLORER’S 
COMPASS 


It works at night as well 

asday. Nine radiolite 
points on dial. Arrow and hos points radiolite. 
Stationary arrow on dial sets any bearing. ell made; 
brass; 2 inches diameter. Bought for Army in field. 
Supply limited. Act Quick! Only $1.40 Prepaid. 

DON’T MISS THIS ONE! 

Engineer Prismatic Compasses, 3 inches; fully inclosed: 
sight vane and prismatic eyepiece. In han e leather 
case. Brand new. Beautifully finished. Regular price 
about $25.00, Our price only $7.50. Order at once, 


if you want one. 


SOUTHERN SALES CO., 15 Lee Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











| practicability for many years at my kennels for as I am showing, I have ever met. 
allows his coyote killers to be kept in any kind 


| into details of the method of building it. 


| form built especially for L. V. 
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CONDUCTED BY WALTER CECIL COX 








A Simple and Sanitary Kennel 


A simple form of kennel that has proved its’ siastic exponent of the open-air kennel idea, such 


the dogs to use during the daytime in winter, 


He never 


while out in the exercising yard, is the pattern of enclosed building, or given any artificial heat, 
shown in the accompanying group of photo- believing it fortifies the dog against disease, and 


graphs. 
the illustration it would be superfluous to go 


The section shown herewith is an improved 


care of his noted coyote killers. In passing I for 


might say that Mr. Almirall is the most enthu- that he is consistent. 


LOLA A LALLA 





THE KENNEL ILLUSTRATED 





The design is so easily understood’ from especially against their long, cold rides in winter 
in his machine, going and coming from the 
coyote hunts he enjoys so much two or three 
times a week all winter. 
Almirall to take rall is an exponent of the purely out-of-door life 
dogs, he differs somewhat from others in 


When I say Mr. Almi- 


He never varies his policy 
of live and sleep in the open air in a 
kennel of this kind, for his coursing 
dogs, day and night, winter and sum- 
mer, and everyone in the West knows 
there is no one with more experience 
in coyote hunting than Leon V. Almi- 
rall. In fact, because of his locating 
in the West, and his enthusiasm for 
the sport, coyote hunting around Den- 
ver has been stimulated and kept alive. 
Since coming to Denver, this Western 
sportsman has also given a strong im- 
petus to dog breeding, and dog shows, 
etc., so that the Western dog fanciers 
have benefited considerably through his 
making his home in the West. 

The kennel shown in the photographs 
has a southern aspect, which is quite 
necessary with this form of kenneling 
in the winter, and it is a treat to see 
the Almirall greyhounds, large-limbed, 
powerful dogs, lolling comfortably in 
the winter sun on their deep beds of 
fresh straw with the cold snow all 
around them; and the wire-edge on 
these dogs when their owner comes out 
to the kennels every morning is a sight 
to see. 

These kennels are usually built in 
sections of from four to six compart- 
ments, raised about six to nine inches 
from the ground, on short legs as shown 
in the cut, which makes them portable 
enough to be changed to a northern 
aspect in the summer time. The sec- 
tion shown here is built in four com- 
partments, each compartment being 3% 
feet long, and three feet wide. The 
back is 3 feet high, and the front 2% 
feet high. This gives a slope to the 
roof of six inches. There is about 200 
feet of lumber in the one shown. We 
used 1x8, 14 feet long for this one. 
The carpet that is used to drop down 
over the front, like a curtain, at night 
or in stormy weather, is best fastened 
to edge of the roof by a strip of wood, 
but in very cold weather care must be 
taken if the carpet freezes or it will 
break off. This particular section costs 
$12, painted inside and out, with a light 
grade of roofing paper on the roof, and 
was built by my kennelman, Alfred 
Waldsberger, one of our old-time Den- 
ver pet stock fanciers, in five hours. 

I am giving this kennel so much 
space because I believe it is the idea! 
form of kennel for the ranch dog, ot 
ranch pack. It is so common to find 
the ranch pack of hounds unsystemati- 
cally taken care of. They are expected, 
in fact, to take care of themselves. 
which is a mistake and unfair to good 
hounds. These kennels are simple, and 
so cheap and require absolutely no care 
Just add in winter some fresh straw 
twice a week. For any place, ranch or 
city, they are about the handiest dog 
housing I have ever seen. Up Nort! 
they would be too cold, although wit! 
dog blankets on, I have seen dogs kep 
in them in quite below-zero weather 
A ring for a dog chain is the only extr 
piece of hardware that is ever needed 
as where they are not located in a dog 
proof yard, it is handy at times to chai! 
them. 
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About Registration 


We have a letter from a correspondent com- 
ining that because his particular breed and 
rain of dogs are not registered stock (altho 
pure bred and pedigreed), he is unable to sell 
them, on account of the fact that the impression 
s abroad that unless stock is registered it may 
be regarded with suspicion. Our correspondent 
truthfully states that his strain are really 
superior sporting dogs to the registered stock. 

other words, the registered stock are good 
»w stock, but deficient in sporting qualities. 
his is a typical condition that prevails under 
ur present system of registration. I wrote on 
is subject extensively in a former issue. The 
average dog breeder simply will not be bothered 
with registration formalities and expense; con- 
sequently there is a large proportion of our dog 
yopulation of pure blood that will ever remain 
unregistered. The registered stock is really a 
comparatively small proportion of our dogs in 
this country, and, as I wrote in the article re- 
ferred to, somewhat the same thing applies to 
other domestic stock. The sellers of pedigreed 
stock have no right to say that non-pedigreed 
stock shall not be bought and sold, or that even 
dealing in non-pedigreed stock shall be ham- 
pered in any way, or shall be discriminated 
against. It would be a splendid idea if all stock 
was registered, and the aim is good to bring it 
about, but it cannot be arbitrarily forced in this 
country if the dog fanciers will not voluntarily 
acquiese to it. 


“3 
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Kennel Query 


I am a constant reader ot your magazine, and 
have always considered your Kennel Department 
a very great aid to all dog owners and prospec- 
tive owners. In view of those facts I am going 
to take the liberty of asking you to enlighten 
me on a certain subject that is of the utmost 
interest to me. I am the proud owner of a 
beautiful fawn colored Great Dane about 20 
months old and of the best Dane stock in this 
country. Lately I have noticed that the dog 
has become somewhat thinner, and I am at a 
loss to understand the cause. I feed him twice 
a day, and I have good reason to believe it is 
the right kind of food. Do you think I might 
properly attribute this loss of flesh to a very 
fast growing stage which the animal seems to be 
going thru? You know, I keep the dog in an 
apartment, but he is taken out five times daily 
for periods ranging from one-half hour to two 
hours sometimes. Perhaps an apartment is too 
close for a Dane no matter if I do take him 
out five times. I would appreciate very much 
any ideas you may have on the subject. Also 
I would like to know just what the Dane’s quali- 
ties are. I would like to know in some detail 
just what they are noted for, and if they may be 
used for any kind of hunting. I realize that 
much has been asked of you, but I am sure I 
would be very much obliged if you would let 
me know just what has been the origin of the 
Dane. That has also been worrying me. Hoping 
you will be so kind as to answer my numerous 
questions.—Walter H. Weinstein, Phila., Pa. 

. S—Are there any periodicals or books 
which I can purchase that deal with the Dane 
exclusively ? 

Answer.—we are always glad to help dog 
owners solve their problems. 


may be attributed to several different conditions. 
I think most likely, as in so many Great Danes, 
it is an inherited tendency. There are times in 
the lives of some Great Danes when they will 
become thin in spite of all you can do. I do 
not think growth is the cause, but might be a 
contributing factor.. Try the following diet for 
one month, and see if it will help: 
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One pint of | 


new milk in the morning; at noon three slices | 


of buttered toast; at evening two pounds raw 
hamburger steak. Sometimes the larger breeds 
{ dogs pass thru periods of anemia. This, as a 
rule (not always), is an inherited condition, and 
baffles the best of us to overcome. The Mono- 
liet system (one kind of food at a meal) is one 
the first precautions, supplying the canine 
organism with milk, starch and meat in three 
separate feeds, once during the twenty-four 
hours, gives a permanent but gradual result. 
Of course, as we mentioned before, there may 
a totally different condition, such as worms, 
ete. The fact that the dog is kept in an apart- 
ment, if exercised as you describe, would not 
hurt a modern Great Dane. 
Great Dane of good size is very handsome and 
mmands respect. There is no book on the 
Creat Dane exclusively. In the January (1918) 
sue of Outdoor Life we had an article on the 
igin and development of this breed.—Editor. 


NIFTY WORK 
An attorney, angered because of an adverse 
ing by the judge, left the courtroom, remark- 
to another lawyer that “the judge was a 
kass and shouldn’t be on the bench.” 
Before the case ended the judge heard of 
remark and called the attorney before him. 
‘I hear,” he said, “that you called me a jack- 
; and said I ought not to be on the bench.” 
“Sure.” replied the quick-witted attorney. 
nybody with your profound knowledge of 
law is a jackass to be on the bench. You 
zht to be practicing before the bar, where 
ur talents could be cashed into big money.” 





A well proportioned | 





Earn That Gun For Your Hunting 
Trip Free in Spare Moments! 


|All you have to do is take subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE, and 


_you’d be surprised how easy that is. 


You can earn any gun you like 


depending on the number of subscriptions sent in. 

If a gun retails for $35.00, send us 35 new subscriptions (renewals 
do not count) at $2.00 each, and it’s yours. 

| Write us for blanks, sample copy and full information. If you prefer 
‘some other premium, we will be glad to quote prices on anything 
advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE, or you may have the cash if you 


prefer. 


PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 
New Subscriptions 


For a at $2.00 Each 

a a | LR Ses am Oe Dl Sa er 34 
Colva. Now Bereice.i... etehechadebcoi 81 
.38-40 Colt Single Action, .32-40, .44-40, .45.. 29 
ae Ste A nn ns cin pacis 27 
| .388 Smith & Wesson, Special Military............ 31 
Vlas Cee. CS ROR occ sok ccthclesecatenciowses 27 


.38 Colt Double Action, Army Special 











ESR” ie ROE Ra Sh ees 26 
| 880 Savage Auto Pistol, 1917......................... 25 
ee CATE Fai on resco penccencecinencasenent 20 
ee COIR FO PN einen <n nererce 17 
RIFLES 

| .250-3000 Savage, bolt ......................... 53 
| .250-83000 Savage, lever ..... 51 
.30-30 Remington, Trombone Action, .25, 

| .85 cal _ 50 





| 1895 Winchester Takedown ........................--... 62 














1895 Winchester, solid frame, ’06 49 
.80-80 Savage Carbine, 1899, solid frame, = 
6 RGR Se ee PE TER DS 
.80-30 Winchester, .25-35, .32 Special ... 41 
.22 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS, Special ............ 26 
1890 .22 Winchester Repeater ............... — 


1906 .22 Winchester Repeater -........................ 
SR, hs. a” Pike MI SII, ii ecehictcdge cesta dacdcontese 
.22 Remington, 12-A ......... Me 
.22 Marlin, Hammerless .... ol 
.30-30 Marlin, lever action ...............2......-0.-00+- 
| Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater, .22-cal = 





| Stevens 27 Favorite, .22-cal ..2..000..........eeeeee 1 
| Stevens 12 Marksman, .22-cal ... 9 
| No. 6 .22-cal Single Shot ..........:..... & 
| Stevens 26 Crack Shot, .22-cal. ...................... 7 


| Stevens 14% Little Scout, .22-cal. .....0......... 6 


_ The loss of weight | 
and flesh you complain of in your Great Dane 


| choicest. ‘ 
| lieve, be a leader in the game field. 


New Subscriptions 
For a at $2.00 h 
Parker VHE, with ejector 
Ithaca No. 
Fox “A. E.” Grade, with ejector ——— 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic —— ~~. 
Parker VH Shotgun 
1912 Winchester Shotgun with matted rib__ 
1912 Winchester Shotgun 
Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun, with ejector___ 
Fox “A” Grade 
1911 Winchester Automatic Shotgun —.______ 
Ithaca No. 2 
Parker Trojan Shot; 
Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun ~~ ....___.___. es 
20-Gauge Marlin, Hammerless ——-~-_.__ 
12-Gauge Marlin 
Ithaca No. 1 
12-Gauge Winchester, 1897, takedown 
Ithaca Field Gun 
12-Gauge Stevens, Hammerless ~~... 
12-Gauge Stevens, hammer ...............__.__ 
410-Gauge Iver-Johnson or Stevens Shotgun 
Quotation on any other make you wish furnished 

on request 


Fishing Tackle 
Any kind of flies, rods, reels, bait. You can 
figure it out for yourself—for instance, if s 
rod retails for $20.00, twenty new subscrip- 
tions will earn it. 


Outing Equipment 


Tents, camp stoves, stools, tables, clothing— 
anything you wish. If a tent ils for 
$30.00, send us thirty new subscriptions. 
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January 26, 1922. 


My .300-Cal. Savage rifle you gave me for securing 60 subscriptions to Outdoor Life has arrived 
all O. K., and want to express my appreciation of this excellent present and to say that I am well 
| pleased with it is only putting it in a mild manner. n : ] 
Guns are my hobby, and this one is a beauty in design and workmanship, and will, I be 
As this gun came to me without cost and for very little effort, 


Of all my prize possessions, this will be the 


| it seems more like a real present, and I will always prize it very highly. Thanking you very much 


| for same, and for past favors, I beg to remain, 


Yours for future success, 


J. HORACE IRWIN, 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


TEAR OFF COUPON, fill it out to suit yourself and send it to us by return mail. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 
Denver, Colo. 


Please send me receipt book, blanks, sample 


air a en is cee 


copy and full informa- 
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with PETE GARNEY 


It was the opinion of the majority of shooters 
that ‘I talked with at Atlantic City that they 
would much prefer to shoot “straight down the 
line.” They were perfectly willing to take their 
chances on the weather being good, bad or in- 





Trapshooters Looking to Future 


Trapshooters of the United States and Canada 
are very much interested in the outcome of the 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
American Trapshooting Association and _ the 
amateur shooters who represent the various 
zones, feeling that out of this meeting will come 
the germ that will enable the amateurs to work 
out the problem of an Amateur Trapshooting 
Association to take the place of the American 
Trapshooting Association a year hence. 

We hope no one is disappointed, but we want 
to add that it will take a lot of work on the 
part of the amateur shooters if they wish to 
take over trapshooting next fall. Quite a num- 
ber of schemes have been put up to us as means 
of developing . trapshooting from the amateur 
side, but the only way we can see this popular 
sport developed from the amateur standpoint is 
for the amateurs to get busy and make their 
plans and try them out so that they will be in 
a position to know what to do next fall. 

One amateur trapshooter suggested that it 
would be a good scheme to divide off the United 
States and Canada into about thirty zones, with 
an amateur trapshooter in charge of each, mak- 
ing this shooter responsible for the clubs and 
the shooting in his section. 

There is no doubt but that this idea is a good 
one. However, it will be necessary to build 
up the state associations to arrange diversified 
programs, to conduct events for beginners, and 
some other things that are not now being done. 
This has been an excellent year for trapshoot- 
ing, some 453 new clubs being formed and $21 
old clubs revived. The registered tournaments 
will run close to 400 and the club tournaments 
in the neighborhood of 900. That shows in- 
terest. 

After the amateurs get under way one of the 
first things they should do—in order to keep 
down expense—would be to purchase a place 
for the holding of the Grand American Handi- 
cap. It is too expensive a proposition as it is 
now conducted. The best place for the shoot 
is in the Middle West. 


San Antonio. Has Fine Range 


They’re doing something in San Antonio— 
which is in Texas—thanks to ‘“Ad’’ Topperwein, 
that should interest every trapshooter and 
hunter, and in turn might interest city officials 
who desire to have their places known as wide 
awake. San Antonio has a municipal shooting 
range located in Brackenridge Park, which is 
in the heart of the city. This range is equipped 
with traps for clay target shooting, a tower for 
trapshogting, a pistol range at 25 and 50 yards 
and rifle ranges up to 300 yards. 

The range was erected by city labor. Material 
that was discarded on other jobs was used; 
therefore it cost but little to build. One can 
shoot there any day in the week. All you have 
to do is to provide your own ammunition. The 
United States Government supplies an instructor, 
who is at the range all day. 

It was thru Topperwein that the tower trap 
was erected. This style of shooting is some- 
thing different and excites the interest of many 
persons who do not care to shoot at the traps. 
It appeals to many who in the past have spent 
considerable of their time in the fields. The 
tower is 30 feet high, with a boy and an expert 
trap on the top. The shooters stand 30 feet in 
front of the tower and shoot at the targets 
thrown in the air from the top of the tower. 
There is no lack of interest in shooting in San 
Antonio, and Topperwein believes that if cities 
and clubs would put up ranges similar to the 
one in San Antonio there would be more interest 
in shooting every place. 





Trapshooters Talk Things Over 


With the hunting season well under way, trap- 
shooters are talking over the accomplishments 
of 1922 and what they expect to accomplish in 
1923. There is talk of rules revision, the doing 
away with the sectional system in the larger 
shoots, and of putting over a campaign to prove 
to Congress that the 10 per cent tax on arms 
and ammunition is not justified. This tax is 
paid by those who enjoy the sport of shooting— 
and they are the only class of people taxed be- 
cause they wish recreation. It doesn’t seem fair, 
and there is no question but if the trapshooters 
and hunters would take a determined stand on 
this they could show Congress the fallacy of 
the tax. 

One of the things that was talked of most at 
the Grand American was the “sectional system.” 
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different when they shot. They asserted they 
took these chances in all other shoots. It 
seemed to be the feeling that if there were 100 
squads and sixteen traps to shoot them on, that 
twenty-five squads could be put on the first four 
traps, twenty-six to fifty on the next four, fifty- 
one to seventy-five on the next four and seventy- 
six to one hundred on the last four, each squad 
in turn shooting its 100 targets and retiring for 
the day. 

This is a question that the American Trap- 
shooting Association can give some little thought 
to during the winter. 

Some excellent performances were recorded 
during the past season, one of the best being 
the shooting of Mrs. E. L. King in the prelim- 
inary handicap at the G. A. H., in which she 
broke 95 from 22 yards, being defeated by only 
two men of the. ‘454. One expects a woman of 
the caliber of Mrs. Topperwein to shoot this 
well, but never before has a woman who has 
taken to the game as a matter of pastime shot 
so well. 

Speaking of Mrs. Topperwein, it is a pleasure 
to mention that she is still shooting and making 
exceptional scores on the Municipal Range at 
San Antonio, Tex. Recently she made 50 bulls 
in 50 shots with a .38-caliber revolver on a five- 
inch target and broke 98 out of 100 clay targets 
in one afternoon, which indicates that she is not 
losing any of her skill. At the same time and 
place Lawrence Topperwein, 16-year-old son of 
the famous ‘‘Topps,” broke 48 out of 50 targets, 
which means that young Topp is going to be 
quite a shooter, too. 

The Topperweins, with the aid of the park 
commission, intend to make San Antonio the 
model shooting city of the world. On _ the 
Municipal Range a 80-foot steel tower has been 
erected with a trap on the top and targets are 
we from this—just to make them a little 
harder to hit. This is the stunt that “Topp” 
tried on aviators during the war to make them 
proficient. 


Another excellent performance by a squad of 
trapshooters that should not go unnoticed is 
the shooting of 23-yard men at the Colorado 
state shoot when Smith broke 97, Gunning 97, 
Miller 95, Etchen 96, Razee 98—a total of 483 
out of 500—which we haven’t any doubt is a 
world’s record. Eleven of the 17 targets missed 
by this squad was on one trap. 





Americans World’s Best Shots 


There isn’t any question but that the greatest 
riflemen and trapshooters in the world reside in 
the United States. 

There isn’t any question, either, as to where 
the best guns and ammunition are made. 

We sent a team of trapshooters to the Olympic 
games in Stockholm in 1912, and this team won 
every championship. 

Another team was sent to the Olympic games 
in Antwerp in 1920. and, as in 1912, these shoot- 
ers won every championship. And while abroad 
these shooters won every clay target and live 
bird championship laying around loose. 

We sent a team of rifle shooters—chosen with- 
out a tryout—to the International Champion- 
ships at Lyons, France, in 1921, and_ these 
shooters won the world’s team and individual 
championships. 

Another rifle team was sent to the Inter- 
national matches this year—at Milan, Italy—and 
this team also won the team championship, and 
the individual who won the championship last 
year repeated again. Walter R. Stokes is a 
name of the young man. Washington, D. C., 
his place of residence. Winning the waite 
championship from the best there is two years 
in succession is no mean feat. 

Six years in succession has the United States 
International small-bore team defeated the pick 
of England, Canada and Australia for the Dewar 
trophy. England has shot every one of these 
years, but Canada and_ Australia have only par- 
ticipated off and on. England is apparently out- 
classed at a sport she for many years deemed 
herself supreme. Small-bore shooting is only in 
its infancy in the United States. 

We are far and away in advance of foreign 
countries in the manufacture of guns and am- 
munition, and these placed in the hands of men 
who desire to become champions spells disaster 
for competitors. We may not have as many 
riflemen as some of the foreign countries, notably 
England and Switzerland, but what we lack in 
quantity we make up in quality. 


Women Trapshooters 


The ladies are making the men sit up anl take 
notice by their work with the trap gun. A man 
nowadays has to watch his step, or else be pre- 
pared to take the dust of ladies who really know 
how to handle a scatter gun skillfully. In 1921 
Mrs. C. E. Groat of Long Beach, Calif., topped 
the list of leading twenty-five women, her per- 
centage being .9221 on 1,425 targets. She gave 
way to Mrs. E. L. King of Winona, Minn., this 
year, as the latter has shot at 1,690 and her aver- 
age is .9355, an average she may well be proud 
of. Mrs. King is the woman's trapshooting 
champion of the U. S. Mrs. Groat looks like a 
sure second to Mrs. King, and not so far behind 
her either, as her average on 975 targets is .9312 
Mrs. A. H. Winkler of Chicago has not shot 


as much as usual this year, but equally as usual: 


she is well up with an average of .9823 on 650 
targets. Mrs. J. L. Doggett of Clarksdale, Miss., 
has shot at an even 1,000 targets, and has an 
average of .9020. Mrs. Robert Shaw of Iong 
Beach, N. Y., is only in her second year of trap- 
shooting, practicing diligently and to good ad- 
vantage. 


Trapshooting Champions, 1922 












Amateur Professional State. 
T. R. Alexander—Guy Ward.................... Alabama 
J. Steed—H. Aughtry.............. .... Arizona 
J. E. Chatfield—C. R. Wells................. Arkansas 
H. Pfirrman—R. C. Reed.................... Cal.-Nevada 
H. M. Smith—G. ...Colo.-New Mexico 
Geo. Sivers—J. M. Hawkins................ Connecticut 
E. E. DuPon—H. Crawford.................... Delaware 
P:.3, ge arg E. Penfield. 


A. E. Sherman... 
M. E. Jenny—Homer Clark... 
F. Thompson—J. I. Hymer.................. 





See SS FY ee nS | 
Frank Cairns—Ed. O’Brien... Sa 

W. Henderson—W. I. Norton................ Kentucky 
C. C. Fawcett—H. L. Worthington....Md.-D of C. 
Leon Davis—C. B. Day................ .Massachusetts 


a 
J. N. McLaughlin—Claude Parmelee......Michigan 
*Dave Fauskee—J. E. Dickey................Minnesota 
R. W. Baird—E. E. Jacoway.... ..Mississippi 
W. C. Dempsey—Art Kellam.................. Missouri 








R. J. Birrer—J. R. Converse..................Montana 
S. C. Tappan—Rush Razee..........2........... Nebraska 
E. E. Reed.... ........New Hampshire 
M. S. Haines—Neaf ‘Apgar Br a eee New Jersey 
F. S. Wright—Frank Huseman ..New York 





L. P. Hazel—W. J. Pickett......... forth Carolina 
D. C. Rand—Frank Holland.......... North Dakota 
oO 








Fred Harlow—J. R. Taylor...0..00.0000000....... hio 
Will Heer—W. J. Keating... Oklahoma 
J. W. Seavey—P. J. Holahan.....000000......... Oregon 
7 Crothers—A. A. Somers................ Pennsylvania 

WY an, MER s iosanrcinces ics siehanciccccseis Rhode Island 
J. H. Staples—J. C. Franklin..... -South Carolina 
R. J. Middagh—Geo. Kreger........ South Dakota 
McGannock Hayes—Tom oaesanies .... Tennessee 
W. H. France—H. Murrell........ iF Rheotyioe Texas 
Sam Sharman—D. W. Hood.............0........-..- Utah 
D. M. Barclay.............. Vermont 
H. C. Laird—E. H. Starr.. -Virginia 


J. McDonald—L. H. Reid 
Ira Williame.................. P 
Osar Larsen—C. C. Mitchell................Wisconsin 
John Evers—L. C. Booth. ..Wyoming 
Tee eee eee 
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point imported cartridges, $8.50 per hundred. 





| FINE IMPORTED HIGH POWER 
TELESCOPE RIFLE Brand New $42.50 


High-grade Gewehrfabrik 8 MM. Mauser Rifle, with fine 
Gerard 6-power telescope sight. Over 300 sold to satisfied 
customers. Only 81 left. No more to be had at any price. ; p é 

SPECIFICATIONS: Fine walnut stock with checkered pistol grip, cheekpiece, 23- 
inch barrel, silver bead front sight, two-leaf hunting rear sight, which can be used whether - 
telescope is mounted or dismounted. Double set trigger, flush magazine holding 5 cartridges, . weight 6% 
Ibs., caliber 8 MM. only, using American or imported cartridges. 6-power telescope, worth $35. 
tested this rifle for accuracy; it is an instrument of precision. You can drive a nail with it. Real value 
$100. We have many testimonials from satisfied customers which we furnish on request. 


SPECIAL RIFLES. We have 25 pre-war Telescope Rifles. These are the same make, but stocked and finished a little better. We offer them 
complete with adjustable sling straps at $47.50. Also offer a few .22-caliber Telescope Rifles made by same company, fitted with 3 power ‘scope 
An accurate, high-class rifle, chambered for .22 short, long, or long rifle cartridges. While they last, $17.50; parcel post 70c extra in the United 
States. Same rifle without ’scope, $7.50; parcel post 70c extra in United States. : : 

Sporting Model, bolt action .22 ‘‘Geco,” well made and accurate, $5; parcel post 50c in U. S. 12-Gauge Mauser, bolt action, two shot re- 
peating shotgun; 27-inch choke barrel of tested fluid steel; pistol grip stock. A wonderful value at $15. 

We will ship any of the above rifles C. O. 


D. with examination privilege on receipt of $5 money order. You examine at express office, and 
if satisfied pay the balance. If you send cash in full, we pack 25 cartridges free. Send money order, express check or certified personal check. 
Immediate shipment guaranteed. We are sportsmen ourselves, and will deal with you as one sportsman should with another. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. £st. 1913 
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38 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Conducted by W. A. Bevan 


I dislike to trouble you again with a letter, 
especially when I do not believe at all myself 
the question I ask. However, I have wagered 
a small bet there is no such snake in the dear 
old U.S. A., and your reply will decide the 
issue. I say that there is no such thing as a 
hoop snake which has a stinger connected to the 
point of his tail, and by which he can kill trees, 
etc.; that he moves over the ground in hoop 
shape and turns his tail aloose from his mouth 
and stings. Sounds just like a “kid’s fairy tale” 
(or tail) to me, but your reply will decide the 
issue. I am even informed they are real plenti- 
ful in certain sections of Tennessee, and have 
been told recently by the man who said he killed 
one that there are some in this county, as he 
had killed one the day before he told me of the 
incident. I cannot believe that science his 
misseed anything like this within the past half 
century and that we have such formidable snakes 
and yet unknown to my old professor or to 
some of the writers I have ready to hand. I 
offered the party a free show, thus: I would let 
his stinging snake sting me provided he would 
let one of our moccasins or rattlers bite him. 
| would take the experiment’ first. Did I make 
a bad trade? I can’t believe that I did.— 
M. G. Vaiden, Rosedale, Miss. 


Answer.—I do not blame you for disbelieving 
stories about snakes with poisonous tails which 
they take in their mouths while they bowl along 
hoop fashion. I don’t believe any of them. 
Someone says they are plentiful in Tennessee and 
thers see them in Washington, Iowa, Oklahoma 
ind California. Is it possible that such a re- 
markably unusual snake with a wider distribu- 
tion than any other one species could exist in 
this country without a single specimen ever 
reaching the United States National Museum? 
People peddle these stories around without stop- 
ping to realize that there are many whose sole 
life’s work is_to know every organ of every 
ving thing. Do they suppose that biology only 
exists in the dictionary? There are a number 

snakes in this country with tails terminating 

little horny spikes, but there is no snake 
nown to science with venom secreting glands 
its tail. These story tellers are alwavs hav- 

g their “hoop” snakes run their tails into 
rees, or occasionally into a pine board which 
omeone is carrying along the foot of a hill. 
Vhy does not someone start a new one and 
ake a hoop snake kill a cow for a change? 
Vhy do they always pick on a tree? And the 
ee dies. How long does it take to kill a 
rowing tree? Bore a small hole into the heart 
‘ a_healthy tree and put in a few drops of the 
-adliest poison you know and let your whiskers 

ow while you are waiting for it to die. Of 

urse, no one is barred from calling a bull 
ake a “hoop” snake if he wants to. You owe 

e no apologies for writing to me a_ second 
ne. T trust that you will not hesitate to 

‘ite to me anv time you think I can be any 

p to you.—W. A. Bevan. 


As a reader of Outdoor Life I would like to 
ow if there is a treatment now on the market 
r snake bites put up in a compact form suit- 
le to be carried on a hunting trip. There 
ve been advertisements in your magazine from 
ne to time in reference to this. but I have not 
ticed any recently. I would appreciate an 


answer as soon as possible, and am enclosing a 
self-addressed envelope for your convenience.— 
Grady S, Moon, Vallas, Texas. 

Answer.—Several institutions in this country 
have: prepared anti-venom serums, but none of 
the firms manufacturing serums handle them 
commercially owing to the lack of any appreci- 
able demand. The haemotoxic action of rattle- 
snake poison is most to be feared, and that is 
best treated by oxidation. This can best be 
done by the injection ot a 1 per cent solution 
of chromic acid or a wine-colored solution of 
permanganate of potash. Cheap kits for the 
treatment of snake bite are common in Aus- 
tralia, but I have never seen them advertised in 
this country. I can get anti-crotalic serum from 
the Serotherapic Institute at Butantan, Brazil, 
but I consider a $1.25 hypodermic syringe and 
a few cents worth of permanganate of potash a 
sufficiently practical kit. The syringe and a half 
ounce bottle of solution will not take up much 
room. Permanganate of potash will counteract 
its own weight of snake poison if injected im- 
mediately after a bite; much more can be safely 
used if necessary. One could easily write many 
pages on this topic. If you are in need of more 
specific information and will write me again I 
will be more than pleased to give you all the 
help I am able to.—W. A. Bevan. 


The following snake story is taken from a 
letter written by Mrs. J. W. Price, a missionary 
of the Methodist Church in Brazil, to her son, 
Lew Price, who is a student in Henderson- 
Brown College. Mrs. Price says that the story 
is a true one: 

“There were two men who were out on horse- 
back in the interior. They separated at a dis- 
tance to meet at another place, but one fellow 
never turned up, so the other went to look for 
him, and found his horse, but not the man. As 
he looked about he saw one of those very large 
snakes with which this country abounds, so he 
immediately shot the snake and killed it, as it 
seemed to be asleep, as they uswally are after 
having had a feast. 

“The man cut the snake open and found his 
friend inside in almost perfect condition, with 
only his head crushed a little. Of course, he 
was dead, but the interesting thing is that he 
was swallowed by the snake with all of his 
clothes, boots, belt, pistol, knife, and had six 
conton (about $1,200) in his pocket in perfect 
condition. The head of the snake was sent to 
Rio and the skin was in a show window on Rua 
Honduras, in Porto Algere, for a whole week.”’ 


Answer.—This story leaves me cold. Mrs. 
Price says the story is a true one. That only 
means that Mrs. Price believes the story. There 
are plenty of snakes with stomach capacity for 
a small man, but the shape of the human head 
and shoulders presents an obstacle which, 1 
think, would prove too much for even a 25-foot 
snake. Maybe it all happened, but to me it is 
just a story. “ .. . The interesting thing is 
that he was swallowed by the snake with all of 
his clothes, boots, belt, pistol, knife, etc.” It 
would be much more interesting if the snake 
had stopped to take them all off.—W. A. B. 


I am taking the liberty of asking you to 
classify the following described snake, which I 
killed here in the city of San Angelo a few days 
ago: Color on back, irregular round spots on 
a field of yellowish gray: belly, nearly black, 
with irregular fine crossings of yellow; eyes, 
dark brown; tongue, black; length, 17 incnes: 
girth, 2% inches; tail, very blunt and covered 
with hard scales for two inches up; head, dia- 
mond shaped, like a rattler’s; blunt nose, turned 
up on the end like a hog’s; mouth very large 
for the size of the snake, hinged very far back; 
fangs. % inch long, one supplemental fang on 
the right side. This snake has me guessing, as 
I never saw one like it before. Some of the old 
settlers say that it is a “hog” snake. I would 
greatly appreciate the dope on it.—Dr. Earl 
Acker, San Angelo, Tex. 


Answer.—The snake which you describe so 
clearly is commonly called the Western hog-nose 
snake, ane of four species of the heterodon 
genus. These snakes are absolutely harmless, 
never biting, altho they will strike at you. They 
make a great show of fight, which, however, is 
only a great bluff. The manner in which they 
flatten out when disturbed has earned for these 
snakes the various names of “blow snakes,” 
“spreading vipers,” “hissing adders” and a host 
of others. The fangs must not be confounded 
with those of the poisonous snakes. It is the 
fact that the dentition of these snakes differs 
so greatly from other harmless snakes that is 
responsible for the generic name ‘“‘heterodon.” 
The hog-nose shows a preference for toads as a 
food and often takes young horned lizards and 
sometimes very young mice. I have a small 
specimen of the Western hog-nose (heterodon 
nasicus) out sunning on my porch now.—W.A.B. 


I read with interest the articles in the Septem- 
ber number of Outdoor Life regarding “jointed 
snakes.” I note that W. R. Reynolds of Olney, 
Texas, reports killing one, and your comment 
following leads me to infer that no such reptile 
as a “jointed snake” has ever been recognized 
by the United States National Museum. Am 
right in my inference? For years I have seen 
the “jointed snake’ referred to as a myth, which 
always made me smile, but when such authority 
as yourself questions the existence of “jointed 
snakes” it makes me wonder if I were “seeing 
snakes” when a boy in Northeastern Indian 
Territory, now Oklahoma, where I was raised 
until 14 years of age. During my boyhood I 
killed at least half a dozen so-called “jointed 
snakes,” and saw them killed by others, as they 
were not uncommon in our neighborhood in the 
Neosho River bottom and on Big and Little 
Timber hills, some twelve or fourteen miles 
south of Chetopa, Kans. These snakes had no 
resemblance to anything else but a snake; would 
be from 6 to 16 inches long, as I recall them 
(the biggest about % of an inch thick), and if 
belonging to.the plated lizard family had not 
developed anysemblance of legs. When struck 
with a stick they would break into pieces 2 to 4 
inches long, and each separate piece would wig- 
gle around for some minutes after being separ- 
ated. I’ll say that I have watched in vain for 
the pieces to attach themselves and the snake 
crawl away. I even attempted to connect one 
up one day after breaking it, but the pieces 
wouldn’t stick. This was more than thirty years 
ago, and I have seen no “jointed snakes’’ since, 
and have seen but few people who have—these 
people coming from within a few hundred miles 
of the same section of country.—Jim Goodwin, 
Davenport, Wash. 

Answer.—If we eliminate the obviously 
mythical part of the “joint snake” stories—that 
relative to their rejoining—the chief difficulty is 
one of nomenclature. Being aware of the re- 
markable agility of most of the lizards, like most 
people you can hardly conceive a lizard entirely 
destitute of limbs. There are many lizards 
which possess legs which never touch the 
ground, being nothing more than membranes, 
and there are others with no trace of external 
limbs. I have seen “glass snakes” 3 feet in 
length with useless boneless legs not more than 
half an inch in length and others of the same 
species without a trace of legs. Two-thirds of 
the total length of the plated lizards which so 
many call “joint snakes” consists of tail. and it 
is this which is so readily discarded —W. A 


I have seen hoop snakes. There are quite a 
few near here. Will try and obtain a picture. 
If I do, I will send you one. I saw vour state- 
ment in the April issue of Outdoor Life. —R. R., 
Jr., Ontario, Calif. = 

Answer.—I did not answer this because the 
signature is undecipherable, and I would hardly 
know how to tell Voliva that the world is round. 
—W. A. Bevan. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. 
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No advertisement 


inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small 


accounts in this department. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 


Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month 


For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise- 


ment. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 


classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 


‘Kennel Department 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
CEP SS PEALE 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in i 


fleas, cure scratching, 
temper. Gives twenty-five soa 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations = dog leads, iotning ce collars, 
harness, stripping combs fm Ranson 7 


[oe LASQRATORIEM 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


ONE pair registered Walker hounds, 14 months; 

one thoroughbred Walker hound, 2% yrs. old; 
one American foxhound, black tan; one speckled 
hound 5 yrs. old. These are real ones. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. F. G. Klett, La Valle, Wis. 2-2t 
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Safest dog for children. 
ior imported 

scription 
1 White 
useon, O. 








REGISTERED Airedale puppies; whelped Nov. 
26, $20. Nothing better. Great Grandsire Red 








Raven. J. M. Beason, Peabody, Kansas. 2-1t 
IRISH Water Spaniel pups for sale. Dr. N. B. 
Smith, Billings, Mont. 2-2t 





FOR SALE—Broke rabbit hounds, shipped on 10 
days’ trial. Glenn Glick, Tower Hill, Ill. 2-1t 


“DOG- INSURANCE” 


Policy covers death from any 


cause, theft and loss by escape. 
Lowest rates. 


LLOYD'S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 
ORIA, . - LLINOIS 




















FOR SALE—American brown water spaniels ; 
guaranteed to hunt at one year of age or money 

refunded. Wolf River Kennels, New London, 

Wis. 2-1t 


AIREDALES 


FOR LESS MONEY 
No Better Anywhere At 
Any Price 
Ladies’ and children’s com- 
panion and guard. Great 

watch, stock, rat and hunting dog. Thorough- 

bred puppiesat farmer's prices. Descriptive cir- 
culare free, 

Oo. L. SPRAGUE, 
FOR SAL E—German shepherd (police) pups and 

dogs, registerable. $40 up on approval. Im- 
ported dog at stud. Dr. H. O. Helmar, Coop- 
erstown, N. D. 2-1t 
GOLDEN WEST Kennels, Dundee, Minn., have 

to offer you choice registered Setters and 
Pointers, grown dogs and puppies. 2-1t 


FOR SALE Four pups. Born June 18, 1922. 

Females. $10 each. Cross breed 

from a female registered A. K.C. Airedale with a good ‘coon 
and skunk hound. 














MAYWOOD, ILL. 














W. J. SMITH 
R. R. No. 3, Sunman, Riply Co., Ind. 














BEFORE buying a Beagle, send 20c for copy 

of Hounds and Hunting, $1.50 per year. Send 
25c for copy, The Beagle Standard Interpreted, 
and know a good beagle when you see one. 
Hounds & Hunting, Desk O.L., Decatur, Ill. 1-tf 


BUCKHORN KENNELS 
Willows, Calif. 
AIREDALES 

i IRISH TERRIERS 

i Pups are raised in the Open 
and are Hardy, Vigorous and 
} Game kind. The hunting in- 
istinct is Bred in the Bone. 
Classy Puppy Stock for sale 
at all times. 

) Guarantee, Breeding, Safe 
Delivery and Satisfaction. 


SELL—Male Airedale. Will take firearm in 
trade. Gust Athman, Pierz, Minn. 2-1t 


FOR SALE—15 registered broke Walker and my 

own breed foxhounds, 18 months to 3 years 
old; 20 youngsters 8 months old to 1 year that 
are started; price for broke dogs, $75; started 
puppies, $35. M. Casper, 812 Starks Bldg., 
Louisville, Ky. 2-1t 


DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollars up. All breeds. A 
hundred to pick from. Guaranteed as 
represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
2919 Forest St. | DENVER, COLO. 







































ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES par ee 

Sired by the Field Trial Winning dog Wein- 
berger Whitestone ex-Mohawk Gypsy Girl— 
whelped August 16th. Puppies now ready to 
start making bird dogs. Second to nobody’s. 
Satisfaction or money refunded, $35. H. 





Dickinson, Twin Falls, Idaho. 2-1t 
FOR SALE—Female "Beagles, all ages. Coon 

hounds, untrained hounds. Harold Evans, 
Moore’s Hill, Ind. 2-1t 


CHESAPEAKES—Greatest duck dogs. F Fine for 





FOR GREAT DANES 


that have size and intelligence. 





write 


COLLINS KENNELS 
BOX 116 REEDSBURG, WIS. 


bina" KENNELS, HOT SPRINGS, ARK.— 

ies for sale, Pointers, Chesapeake Bays, 
ibe. or Retrievers (imported stock), Russian 
Wolfhounds. Stud dogs in above breeds. Reg- 
istered stock only. Booklet on request. 2-3t 


DOG COLLAR PLATES—With name and ad- 
dress, 25 cents; five, $1.10. Samuel Miller, 
Newport, Pa. 2-1t 


NICELY BROKEN SHOOTING DOGS 


No. 1—Pedigreed English Setter dog, 8 years old, wide, fast, 
very stylish, plenty experience, nice retriever; this fellow 
will please, $175. No. 2—Very high class pedigreed English 
Setter bitch, 3 years old, very best blood lines obtainable in 
U. 8.; : thoroughly broken, fine retriever, $175. No. 3—High 
class Brace Pedigreed Pointer dog and bitch, 3 years old, both 
staunch, steady, fine retrievers; worlds of the actual experi- 
ence it takes to make good ones, $150 each. No. 4—Pedi- 
greed broken Pointer bitch in whelp and showing to Ch. 
John Proctor Dee. $150. No. 5—Pair Pedigreed Bred English 
Setter bitches, 246 and 3 gare $125each. No 6—Native 
pair Setters, nice lookers, well broken, fine retrievers; lots 
of actual experience, $75 each. No. 7—Brace good looking 
native Pointers, well broken, $75 each. Get our list—it's 
free—fifty to choose from. Write us your wants, we ship only 


on approval. 
Popular Price Bird Dogs 
NESHOBA KENNELS NESHOBA, TENN 
































FOR SALE—Trained and untrained hounds from 

mountain section of North Arkansas. Address 
Noah King, Calico Rock, Ark. 1-2t 
BROKE rabbit hounds, $20; ferrets, $5; wollf- 





pheasants, $50 and $35, express prepaid. Send : ) 
for literature. Snake River Chesapeake Ken- hound, $25. Guns. Minnetonka Kennels, Min- 
nels, Ontario, Oregon. 2-3t | neapolis, Minn. 12-3t 














Shepherd Dogs — Police Dogs 


Litter of Puppies. Sire, Luchs Ucker- 
mark, P. H. the sire of Grand Cham- 
pion Dolf von Dusternbrook. Dam, 
Chempion Virgie of Rolling Road. 
Best of foundation stock for breeders, 
excellent show prospects. 


*| RYDAL KENNELS, RYDAL, PA. 























SALE—Airedales from 8 wks. to 8 mths. old, 
pedigreed, $10 to $20. Andrew Goodrich, Oe 


ola, Iowa. 2-1t 
CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES—Choice  litter— 


whelped Nov. 17-22. All papers furnished. 
Fred Young, Rochester, Minn. 2-1t 


FOR SALE—A few high-class coon, cat and 
wolf hounds; enclose stamp. F. Sampey, 
Springfield, Mo. 1-3t 
AURORA AIREDALE KENNELS—Pups and 
grown dogs, Swiveller strain, for hunting or 
fighting, $15 and up. Aurora, Mo. 2-2t 











Rinebres SAVE 7 
REMEDIES DOG 
Worm-Ex 55c: Distemperine $1: Dog Tonic 55c: Mangine 67c: Fits 
Cure 86c: Breeding Tonic 69c: Scent Restorer 77c: Canker Cure 49c: 
Cough-No-More 83c: Dog-Tone Jr., System Cleanser 45c: Worm- 
Ex for litter of pups 1-4 weeks old $1.85: Running Fits treatment 
$1.35: Order direct. Consultation and circular free. 
Burwyn Remedies. A. D. Burhans, Prop. Box 13. Waterloo, Ia. 
THE CHASE MAGAZINE—America’s premier 
foxhound publication. Courage of the wolf, 
speed of the coyote, cunning of the fox and 
endurance of the hound featured in its pages. 








Price $2 per year; sample copy 20c. The Chase 
Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. G, Lexington, Ky. 
my 1-tf 
RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 


bred from the very best 
imported strains, Pup- 
pies ready for ship- 
ment. 

Prices reasonable, 
Arkansas Valley Kennels 
D.C. Davis, Prop., Cimarron, Kan. 








BIG GAME AIREDALES 
plus show dogs with brains and guts. Hunted on big game, 
chickens and ducks. Champion 55 pound stock. Ch. Tintern 
Tip Top and Oorang line, eligible registration. Fine healthy 
litters ready for shipment. Dog at stud fee $15.00. Write 
F. W. VON ELM, HIAWATHA, UTAH 


6 MONTHS OLD puppies from lion, bear an 
cat hounds, with speed and ‘-guts”; ae 
hunters, raised on cow ranch; will excel on 
any game; males, $25; females, ‘$15; satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back; only a few; they will 
go fast; order yours now. Julius A. Ferguson, 
Florence, Ariz. 12-2t 


STRAYED OR STOLEN 
IN ARIZONA 


Liberal reward for information leading to 
the whereabouts of any one of three 
bloodhounds; reddish tan color, branded 
with large W on side. Notify, 


STANLEY R. GRAHAM 
669 No. State St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Keep Your Dog Well Condition ‘Pills 


are asplendid tonic for weak, tistless, aili sand ies. They always 
build the dog sstrength oe Ghermnen nena +f from us by mall, 
g¢ Medicines— Standard 40 Y 

FREE DIG BOOK Polk Miller's famous Dog Book, 64 pages on care, 
feedingand training, also pedigree blank, ailment 

chart and Senator Vest’s celebrated “Tribute to a Dog.” Write fora free copy. 
chPolk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 11 Governor Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
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SEERHOUNDS—IRISH AND RUSSIAN 
Wolfhounds, Norwegian . Foxhounds, 
Ci Vcnhoutia Bisodveenta: big interesting, highly 
illustrated catalog, 10 cents. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 














PURSE—$600—Entry list now open for 1923 

Chase Futurity, America’s greatest fox-hound 
contest. For information write The Chase Mag- 
azine, America’s Premier Fox-hound Journal. 
Lexington, Kentucky. 1-3t 


JAS. H. LINDSAY, Magee, Miss. 


Has room for a few Dogs 





to thoroughly train on quail, ideal training 
grounds with plenty of birds, unlimited terri- 
tory to work over. 

FOUR MONTHS OPEN SEASON 
Terms Reasonable References 


FOR SALE—Airedale puppies, thorobred, of the 
Oorang strain. Isidore Lepley, R. D. 1, Belle- 





vue, Ohio. 12-2t 
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THE MODERN AIREDALE 
By W. J. PHILLIPS 


This book will prove invaluable to every 
lover of an Airedale. 

Of particular interest to the novice are the 
chapters on “The Art of In-Breeding, Its 
Advantages and Disadvantages,” ‘‘Pedigrees,” 
“Rearing and Selecting Puppies,” ‘‘Advice on 
Growing the Coat to the Best Possible Tex 
ture,” “Hints on Trimming and Handling,” 
with full diagrams, from which the merest 
novice can properly strip a dog for the show 
bench, as well as the most experienced ex- 
pert; ‘‘Treatment of Diseases Airedales Are 
Most Subject To,” ‘‘Feeding,” “Show Ring 
Etiquette.” 

The book is full of illustrations, and well 
worth the very nominal price of $1.50 post- 


paid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 














FOR SALE OR TRADE—Great Dane female, 

faun color, two years old, house and auto 
broken. Registered, $25 cash. W. A. Hombs, 
Glenwood, Mo. 2-1t 








» RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


Irish Stags, Grey- 
hounds, Pups and 
Grown Dogs. Some 
well trained on coyotes. 


_ GEO. E. HINEMAN 


ton, Kansas 

















COCKER SPANIELS—Extensive kennels. 

World’s greatest English and American hunt- 
ing cockers, none better. Cockers for exhibition, 
auto, companion for children. Puppies, males 
$25, females $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, vas 
Colo. t 








OZARK MOUNTAINS coon and cat hounds, 

opossum, skunk hounds, fox hounds. Partly 
trained hounds, cross breed dog for silent trail 
work, squirrel, opossum, skunk, coon. | = 
Austin, St. Paul, Ark. 2-1t 







Here It Is! 
The NEW REISING .22 


Cal. Auto Target Pistol 
oun of Beauty, Balance, Accuracy 

R SPECIAL PRICE $28.50 
Mauser .30 Cal. 7.62 Auto Military ... ........-- $25.00 
Mauser, .38 Cal, 9 mm. Auto Military,..........- $30.00 

Above two Guns Longest Range Pistols in the World 
Mauser, .25 Cal. Auto Pocket Pistol.............- $11.00 
Mauser, .82 Cal. Auto Pocket Pistol. ............ $12.00 
Luger .30 Cal. 7.65Auto Pocket Model........... $18.00 
Colt 32 and .380 Auto Pistols ............66 sees: $20.00 
Colt .45 Cal. Auto Gov't. Model}. .... $34.50 
Colt 32-20 and .38 Army Special Revolvers ....... $28.50 
Savage and Rem. .32 and .380 Auto Pistols ......$19.00 


Smith & Wesson 32-20 and .38 Army Sp'l Revolvers $28.50 
Freshly loaded German made Cartridges for all Foreign 
and American Automatics, at extremely low prices. 
Buy a Mauser .26 or .32 for protection to yourself, 
your home and family. Try it out with other auto guns 
of the same caliber—using German made or U. M. C. oil 
proof cartridges. They will surprise you in accuracy, 

penetration and power. Why pay more ? 
Make No Mistake— The new Le Fever Nitro Special 
Shotgun has no equal in paice and performance among 
guns of reputation worth buying. Our Price $29.00 
prepaid anywher in the United States. 


Stamp for latest price list all other new guns. Only 
Bank Drafts and Money Accepted. 


H. M. BOWERS Holyoke, Colo. 




















AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, author of many well known books 
160 pp., 40 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 

k tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity and there is also a chapter on the 
Pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if you 
are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. Send your order 
and remittance to 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 














REGISTERED AIREDALES 
Exceptional valuesin choice puppies, only a few 
left. Prices reasonable BUCKHORN LADDIE 
atstud. Write for prices. 

| SNOPEKE KENNELS, Box 213, American Falls, Idaho | 


GERMAN police pups, sired by Floek of Rex- 
den-Belearza; farm raised; beautiful speci- 
men’s. Ozone Kennels, Ft. Collins, Colo. 2-1t 


CHAMPION AIREDALE PUPPIES 


by the greatest of all, Champion Tintern Tip- 
Top. Bitches in whelp, also show and stud dogs 


CASWELL KENNELS TOLEDO, OHIO 


LLEWELLYN, English, Irish, setter pups, 

trained dogs also; Irish water spaniels, Chesa- 
peake Bay retrievers ‘and pointers, pups and 
trained dogs. Enclose stamps for lists. Thoro- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 10-tf 


| SEND FOR DOG BOOK 
FREE 
































This valuable book covers the care, housing, 
management, feeding, as well as the cause, 
symtoms, and treatment ofall Diseases of dogs. 
Send 25c for bar RIGHT-O DOG SOAP and we 
will send book FREE. 


WRIGHT MFG. CO. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


REGISTERED Pointer pups, finest breeding, 
$25-$35. Wm. Rockel, R. Qe. 2-1t 
POINTERS AND SETTERS at all _ times. 


Wm. McGirk, 13805 Hewitt Ave., Everett, 
Wash. 12-3t 


YAMASCA AIREDALES—None better; pedi- 
greed puppies, $25; satisfaction guaranteed. 
F. G. Thompson, Sheridan, Ore. 2-1t 


POLICE DOGS fEcEntty 


IMPORTED 
Our sonisin Europe personally selecting the 
finest blood in the country where Police Dogs 
originated, Satisfaction guaranteed — money 
back if you want it; that is our policy. Let us 
tell you what we have. 


CARNACEY FARM KENNELS 


Breeding Kennels, BELTON, MO. 
Sales Offices, 402 Hayes Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Dept. T 
































Arms 


FOR SALE—12-gauge double hammergun, $9. 

Lefevre Double Hammerless, twist, 32-in. bar- 
rels, 12 Ga. $25.00. Belgium 10 Ga. Hammergun, 
Twist, double barrel, $20.00. Baker 10 Ga. Twist 
double barrel hammergun, $25.00. Winchester 
30-30 Carbine-Marbles peep tang, Lyman ivory 
front sights, case, belt, box cart, $25.00. Will 
ship express C.O.D. subject examination. 10- 
Gauge Brass Shells, brand new, capped ready to 
load, per box of 25, $1.50. N. P. Frayseth, 
Milan, Minn. 2-1t 
REBLUE your gun in 20 minutes. Apply cold. 

No equipment required. Enough for ten guns, 
postpaid, domestic, $2.00. Perfection checking 
tools, $1.50. Instruction in case-hardening in 
colors, $1.00. A. L. Wyman, 1517 14th st., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 2-1t 


THE HART-ANDREWS GUN CO. 
GUN MAKERS 
Rifle Barrels for Match Shooting or Sport- 
ing in High or Low Power Calibers. We 
use our own Patented System of Rifling 
which eliminates the Reaming operation, 
insuring a uniform and accurate shooting 
Barrel. Rifles recut to Larger Calibers, 
Relining, Shotgun Boring, Gunsmithing. 


**For Better Scores Shoot a Hart-Andrews 
‘arrel’’ 


1289 East Ninth St., 

















Cleveland, Ohio 


GUN SPECIALS 


Don’t Miss Our Prices For This Month Only 


New .30-cal. Luger Pistol....................... $17.50 
New 9 mm. Luger, 7%-in. barrel, with 
ae 35.00 


New Mauser, 7.68-cal., 614-in. barrel, 
rifle stock and holster combination.... 30.00 
New Ortgies auto., .25, .82 or .880-cal. 9.00 


New Mauser auto., .25 or .32-cal......... 10.50 
Slightly used 9 mm. Luger... aoe 15.00 
Slightly used 9 mm. Luger, 714-in. bar- 

rel, factory condition.. 25.00 


Slightly used Mauser, 7.63-cal.,  6%4-in. 
barrel, rifle stock and holster comb’n 25.00 
New .22 Hi-Power Savage Rifle............ 32.50 
New 1912 12 or 16-gauge Winchester 44.00 
New 1897 12 or 16-gauge Winchester 38.00 


All of the above guns are guaranteed to be 
exactly as represented, and will be shipped to 
you C. O. D. subject to your examination. 


1653 Larimer St. MAX COOK Denver, Colo. 














C. SMITH single barrel trap gun, brand new, 

nt ow rib 14%-inch, stock 1%-1%. R. T. 
Barney, 115 South Main St., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 2-1t 
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Non-fouling-copper-cased Spitzer, unexcelled 
accuracy and shocking power. Caliber .250- 
3000, .256, .30, 303, 6.5, 7.9, 8mm. (.323). 

WESTERN TOOL & COPPER WORKS 
Station G, Box 57, OAKLAND, CALIF 














RESTOCKING—wWe do all kinds. Springfield 

Sporters a specialty. We do fancy and plain 
checkering, $3.00 to $7.00 per stock. Skretteberg 
Bros., Shade Hill, S. D. 2-1t 
SELL OR TRADE—Winchester .22 automatic; 

fine; Colt .22 revolver, fine; Gibson mandolin ; 
cornet. Karl Stecher, Route 1, Wichita, Kan. 2- it 




















FOR SALE—Sporting stocks for Springfield 

and Krags. Finished, $25. Stocks of the high- 
est order of stump wood, $35 to $50. Unfinished, 
$15. Blanks mitered and grooved, $7.50. De- 
tachable rings and swivels, $2.50. Practical steel 
checking tool, $1.75... Money back guarantee. 
Stamps for photos. R. D. Tait, Montague, 
Calif. 2-1t 
FOR SALE—Krag rifle, $17.00; 1,200 Krag cart- 

ridges, $18. Mauser 8 mm., $25. .38 Colt 
aged $17. J. Weigand, 214 High St., Oshkosh, 





2-1t 

EXPERT on guns, rods and reels, will do splen- 
did, careful repair work and fancy winding. 
Splendid craftsmanship. L. Stadler, 3119 Third 
avenue, New York. 2-1t 











Mi UNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES; big, husky 
ps of Champion Soudan Swiveler, Tintern 
Desi re and Imported Soo Performer blood ; not 


yard pups, but raised from hunters. Ozone 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
diff: ence after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c, 


Kernels, Fort Collins, Colo. 2-1t 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
DENT MEDICINE co., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 












(o™ Dent's Condition Pills 
and general debility. You will notice the 





BLUE FINISH YOUR GUNS at small cost. 
Guaranteed formula mailed for $1.00. E. J. 





Simon, B38, Dane, Wis. 2-1t 
TRADE $22.50 Dailey three barrel. Want single 
trap gun. Box 144, Oxford, Neb. 2-1t 





CARTRIDGES—Thirty 06, $35; .45 automatic, 

$20 per 1,000. Firearm, binocular bargain list 
for stamp. Walter Harrington, Carthage, Mo. 2-1t 
GUNS—New and second hand; Mannlicher- 

Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and all 
other kinds; ‘the right goods at the right price. 
Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. F. C. 
Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg,’ Pa. 9-tf 








.35 REMINGTON pump rifle, never fired; will 

trade for .30 or .35 Newton, .30-06 or .405 
Winchester. Cecil Land, 4250 Windsor avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 2-1t 


WANTED—Pair Parker .12-gauge barrels, Bhe 
Che or Dhe grade. R. A. Compton, Balboa, 
Canal Zone, Panama. 2-1t 








AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 
SPECIAL PRICES 
.30-Cal. Luger, with extra engine. OY" 





.82-Cal. Mauser . 00 
.25-Cal. Mauser . cir ree 11.00 
.82-Cal. Ortgies .............. aay 9.00 
.25-Cal. Ortgies . 8.50 
.25-Cal. Excelsior, ‘triple ‘safety... ~ ta 
CARTRIDGES, PER 100 
.25-Cal. Full Patch Bullet....... ............... 2.00 
.82-Cal. Full Patch Bullet...... TA eae 
.880-Cal. Full Patch Bullet..... eae 
.80 Cal. Luger Full Patch Bullet............ 3.00 
7.63 mm. Mauser, with clips 3.50 


All our Pistols guaranteed genuine and new. 
Our Cartridges are specially loaded and will 
give higher velocity than the normal loading. 
Cc. J. HYDE—IMPORTER 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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‘14mm B I" Cates | 
EE &9mm logue 
Mail us your pistol and we C=? ten cents 

will return it equipped with a 
long barrel, 880 yard sight, 32 shot magazine and holster-stock. 
Free Labor. Pay the postman when he brings your gun back. 
World famous V. CHR. SCHILLING super accurate Mauser Spring- 
fisids, Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifles. Luger, Mauser, etc. pistols, 


PAOIFIO ARMS OORPORATION, SAN FRANOISOO, CALIF, 








EXCHANGE—Nearly new 8-power ‘binoculars 

for full choke 12 gauge Ithaca, Parker, Fox | 
or Smith. W. A. Kent, Contact, Nevada.  2- 1t | 
BLUEING—Any gun, any time, prompt service. | 

Don’t ask us; just send your gun. Costs | 
$3 to $8. Gunsmithing in all its branches. | 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Lewis Gun Works, | 
Tenafly, N. J. 11-tf | 
The Famous .30 Cal. Luger | 
Complete 

with 

Holster, 







$21.50 


The new prices are 50 
per cent higher. ¥€ 
national pistol bill be- 
comes law, no pistols can be 
shipped. We have only 75 
Lugers to offer, complete with 


holsters, at $21.50 each, while 

they last. Imported cartridges, 

$4.50 per 100— Sauer Pocket 

.82-cal. automatics. _ Workmanship unsur- 
passed. Accurate. Complete with holsters, 
$15; 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 
38 SOUTH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


BLUEING SOLUTION that actually blues—a | 

scientific preparation that is put out with a 
money-back guarantee to do the work in twenty | 
minutes; no special equipment required; used 
and recommended by our greatest rifle authori- 














| 
| 
| 
| 
.82-cal. imported cartridges, $3 per 100. | 
| 





ties; $2.50 per bottle ;enough for 6 guns. F. re 
Hoffman, Box 251, Fredericksburg, Va. 2-1t | 
FOR SALE—Beautiful sporting star-gauged 

Springfield, Lyman wind gauge sights, Rus- 
sian leather case, perfect condition; cost $175; 
take $80. .250 Savage rifle, extra .410 shotgun 
barrel, $42.50; 


might take .25-35 Remington auto. 
F. Murdock, Dinuba, Calif. _ 2-1 
CHECKERING—Get your gun stock check- 

ered; we know how; $2 to $8 per stock. 
Gunsmithing in all its branches; no job too big, | 


oo 


none too small. Lewis Gun Works, Tenafly, | 
1itf | 

RE F TNISH your ‘guns; - full instructions for re- | 
bluing, re-browning, removing rust, stock | 
finishing ,etc., $1 postpaid. Earl Warring, Par- 
kersburg, Towa. 12-tf 


32-SHOT Luger magazines, $17.50; arms cata- 
log for 10c stamp. Pacific-Arms Corporation, 
San Francisco. 12-tf 


FOR SALE-—Bisley Colt, 32-20, Target model, 





brand new, $40. One .38 Special, slightly used, 
$30. “White,” 718 North ave., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 2-1t 
FOR SALE—Winchester .25-20, like new, $14. 

Lefever twelve double full, _Damascus engraved, 
a masterpiece, $35. Varnes, Sprague, 
Wash. 2-1t 
SPRINGFIELDS REMODELED by C. A.| 

Meacham, 1315 Railroad Ave., Bellingham, 
Wash. 2-3t | 








FOR SALE 


High grade Fox double twelve trap gun, 
made to order; 32-inch Krupp fluid steel 
bbls., ejector, recoil pad, Lyman sights, stock 
15 inches, 2-inch heel drop, full choke; cost 
$300.00, sell for $225.00. Gun is practically 


new. 


High grade pre-war Francotte, made to 


order; 12 ga. 28-inch Krupp fluid steel bbls., 
right modified, left full choke; gun never 
shot. Sell for $150.00. 


| 
Specially selected match 1908-06 (.06) 
Springfield rifle. Stock lengthened to 18% | 

inches, then refinished in oil; action hand 
finished; gold front sight, bolt knob checked 
Gun never shot. Sell for $75.00. | 
} 


.85 Remington Automatic, Lyman front and 


receiver sights; never been shot. Sell for 
$55.00. 

30-30 Winchester carbine; never shot. Sell 
for $35.00. 


DR. CHAS. A. PFAFFLIN 


445 Bankers Trust Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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L. C. SMITH Ideal Grade .16 ga. .30-inch A-1 
condition, $40; Savage .25-35, fair condition, 
$12. Ray Nelson, Roy, Utah. 2-1t 


RUSSIAN REVOLVER—Extra barrel and cyl- 

















inder for .44 S. & W. Special. New condi- 
tion. Morgan Van Matre, Union Trust Bldg., 
| Cincinnati, Ohio. 2-1t 
GUN STOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1 fancy, $2; 


extra fancy, $4. Military stocks, $7.50, $2.50 
and $5. C. T. Harner, 117 North Isabella St., 
Springfield, Ohio. 1-6t 
CLEVELAND’S GUN SHOP—Minneapolis— 
Gunsmiths. Large assortment of used ene 
always in stock. 205 So. 7th st . 2-tf 








SPRINGFIELD remodeling, gunsmithing 4 

repairs. Italian Walnut Blanks. Owen Bros., 
Sauquoit, New York. 1-6t 
FOR SALE—.256 Newton, 30 inches; .22 Sav- 

age 1919 remodeled; .30-’06 Springfield, new, 
| selected. Stamp. R. McB. Morris, Mansfield, 
Ohio. 2-1t 





FOR SALE—Stevens repeating shotgun, 12-32, 

periect condition; Encyclopedia Britannica, full 
best offer. ’, Carlson, Erskine, 
Minn. 2-1t 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 





| We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
| moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
| drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
| chines. Gun repairs and remodeling. 


Let us know your wants. 


WANKEE SPECIALTY 00. 851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa. 





Antique Guns 





| OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 


and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old 
revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
783 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 


INDIAN curios, stone age specimens, antique 
guns, pistols and daggers from all parts of 
the world. Illustrated list 6c. N. Carter, Elk- 


horn, Wis. 12-4t 


BREAKING UP TWO collections old firearms ; 
list for stamp. Everson & Clark, Bozeman, 
Mont. : - ie 2-1t 


Baits 
A 


KILLER 
FOR WINTER FISHING 


Have discovered an artificial bait that will get the limit of 
Pike, Pickerel, Perch and Bass thru the ice, or from a boat. 
It is the only bait of its kind in existence. It never fails. 
Send stamp for information. 


DR F. P. ARCHER 
107 N. Franklin St. WILKES BARRE, PA. 
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Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 














PLENTY of choice ferrets for sale. Write for 
catalogs. Chamberlain Bros., Ferret Colony, 
Ashland, Ohio. 1-2 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest and 
best fighting of all eS — 

and the most oy 4 
. Send f 
Young trios (1 male and 2 # 
females) ew spring #7 












1922 $14.0 
GEORGE w. MEANS 
Box 355, Comeord, N. Carolina 





¢ AM & BLACK TAILED JACK RABBIT ANO CAR 
OUT RUN ANYTHING LIVING 


CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE IN 
ANY QUANTITIES FOR COURSING OR GREED 
ING PURPOSES. 41.50 COTTON TAILS. BY THE 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CoO. 

CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY You? 














Birds and Animals 


RAISE SILVER FOXES 


Capital unnecessary, $5 
or more monthly will give 
you some highest quality 
breeders. Investigate 
NOW our plan of un- 
equalled co-operation. 


SILVER PLUME FOXES, Inc. 


Box B-35, KEESEVILLE, N. Y. 











RAISE SILVER FOXES 


Easy to raise. Larger profits 
than any other live stock rais- 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 
ernment. 4 different plans. 
One will suit you. Complete 
description free. Send today. 


C.T. DRYZ, Box 1008, Eagle River, Wis. 


PHEASANTS—English ringneck, pair $8;  sil- 
ver, pair $10; mounted ringneck cock $7; 
ringneck eggs, setting $4.50. Book orders now. 














| Willis Bergey, Telford, Pa. 
| PEAFOWL, 





pheasants, pigeons, wild 
ducks. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


~SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Squabs are selling at highest prices ever known. 
Greatest market for 20 years. Make money breed- 
ingthem. Raisedinone month. We ship every- 
where our famous breeding stock and supplies. 
Established 2l years. For prices and full particu- 
lars see our big illustrated free book. Writefor 
it today. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 


429 H ST., MELROSE HIGH. 
LANDS, MASS. 


ar 















| CHINESE RING-NECK and fancy pheasants, 


wild turkeys, ducks and geese, Northern bob- 
white and blue valley quail; ruffed, sharp-tailed 
pinnoted and sage grouse, and deer. Silver black 
fox bulletin mailed free upon request. J. Jaser‘s 
Pheasantry,-Walhalla, Mich. 2-1t 








We have a plan 
whereby you may 
become a Silver 
Fox owner and 
make large profits. 
Full particulars by writing 


Pioneer Silver-Black 
Fox Farms, Box 243, 


Eagle River, Wis. 


ISE BELGIAN HARES 


B, WE PAT wernt $1.60 1080 TO sores EACH. 
ere. tt: ASE E | 














and tract 
‘ **COMMON SENSE RAB! 
tock eens © itige 
‘Enterpriee Go., 10040. E. BLUG., KANSAS CI 


FOR SALE—1,000 fancy pigeons, all varicties. 
_ Jewell Pigeon Lofts, Danville, Ill. 2-1t 


America’ 











Registered Silver FOXES 


Beat all competitors World’s Fox Shows, twenty-four ribbons sn4 
eight silver cups. 


UNDEFEATED SHOW CHAMPIONS 


“Borestone Loam! 96," International Champion 
“Borestone Reid 96 1-3,’’ Canadian Champion, 
“Borestone Seima Vil 96" Champion Female, 192!- 


Borestone Mt. Fox Ranch, Onawa, Maine 
Address, 701 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


FERRETS for sport or rat killing. Give mine 
_atrial. Thos. Sellars, New London, O.  2-1t 


— SILVER FOXES 
I pay $300 to $900 a pair 


for foxes raised from my 
stock. Registered stock 
furnished. Three plans 
of purchase. 


R. A. TRAIL, Troy, Mo. 


SELLING BRED SKUNKS, foxes, mink, wild 
rabbits, quail, squirrel for stocking. Tarma?, 
Quincy, Pa. 2-1t 
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[HOME TANNING 
GUIDE 


salt sell cattle, bane, 
pre goat, 
other hides shea 
po ms dear for leather 
| orto have tanning done? 
Make moremoney sn 
| for own _use 
i _ nem Acid, 
: Bark and Indian Tanning 
<j methods fully explained 
8) in which is not 
3 only a ; oe to tanning 
| making, at 
home, but also explains 
~ #1 with numerousillustrations 
| how to skin and handle 
Ei to get highest prices S 
either hides or leather 


when sold. 


Book contains about 200 pages, 40 illu- 
strations, and for a time price postpaid 
is only $1.00. 


A. R. HARDING, Publisher, 
Dept. 22, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


JUST OUT-—Second Edition 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) 


By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of ‘‘Big Game Hunting with Dogs, etc.’’) 

Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield's Pride—Jessie Rod- 
field's Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony Boy's Daisy—Prince 
Lyndon, ete., the Field Trial Winning Setters and Pointers of 
immortal fame. 

THIS TRAINING BOOK is incomparably the MOST UP-TO-DATE, 
PRACTICAL, EASY and COMMON-SENSE WORK ever written 
on Breaking all kinds of Bird Dogs and Retrievers. 


Mr. Shelley’ s Methods are 90 per cent original, 


“It i@ @ book that may be read and studied with 
profit, pleasure and intense interest by all who love 
a good bird dog, for it is a new note in dog train- 
ing and dog keeping.’’ 
A. F. HOCHWALT 
(America’s most notable authority) 
THE EASIEST, QUICKEST AND Most NATURAL WAY TO 
BREAK YouR Doc. 
DESCRIPTIVE AND PICTURED CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 
KENNEL MAKING AND TRAINING APPLIANCES; ALSO 
SIMPLE DoG DOCTORING 
The following testimonials are of special value for the 
reason that they come entierly unsolicited: \ 


“I have a copy of ‘The 20th Century Bird Dog Training.’ 




















It's the best book on dog training I have ever read. I have 
y trained some dogs myself and I thought I knew a good bit about 
r it~at least I had developed some very good shooting dogs ut I 
; find in this book a lot that is new, useful and practical. The 
d book ought to be in the hands of every man thatshoots ira 


dog, even though he does not attempt to train them.’’ 
(Sig.) CHAS. F. LouDoN. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


a “The best and most practical book on dog training ever pub- 
k lishec (Sig.) Dr. W. H. HUTCHINGS, 

3, Detriot, Mich. 

" Cloth Cover, $2.00 


OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER. COLO. 


d THE MINDS AND MANNERS 
OF WILD ANIMALS 


By DR. Wm. T. HORNADAY 


Just off the a of Chas. Scribner’s Sons; || 
330 pages; liberally illustrated; $2.50 post- | | 
Paid, | 
No sportsman or naturalist in this country need be told 
Snything about Dr. Hornaday For many years he has been 
recognized as America’s greatest protector and student of || 
our wild life in all its forms. The following chapter titles | | 
suggest the contents of the book: The Language of Animals, | | 
The Most Intelligent Animals, The Brightest Minds Among 
Animals, The Mental Status of the Orang-Utan, The Mind of 
he Elephant, The Mental and Moral Traits of Bears, The 
Mental Traits of Birds, The Wisdom of the Serpent, The 
Training of Wild Animals, The Morals of Wild Animals, The 
laws of the Flocks and Herds, Fear as a Ruling Passion, 
Cc 
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Fig)ting Among Wild Animals, Wild Animal Criminals and 
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Order now from 
= OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
At 
Six Years with the Texas Rangers! 
Will appeal to all western people. Capt. Gillett has 
produced one of the most absorbing narratives yet written 
Texas author. His description of the great gun fight 
that wiped out the Sam Bass gang is a masterpiece—as 
thr.!ling a tale as has = been told. 332 pages liberally || 
illustrated. Price, $2.50 delivered—your money back if 
not satish Docieine folder free. 
J. B. GILLETT, 
Marfa, Texas. 
Neme.. 





ild 





owners, gar~ 
T agemen, aar 
chanics, send 
today for free copy of America’s most popular 
motor magazine. Contains helpful articles on 
overhauling, repairing, ignition, carburetors, 
batteries. etc. 


AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 
519 Butler Bidg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 

By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 

and 

JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 

193 Pages; Cloth,$1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 
Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
Denver. Colorado 






























COAST REO AO VERT NG | 
WHEN YOU NEED REST, RECREATION 
. PLEASURE OR PROFIT: 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Is the one ideal spot on earth for the combina- 
tion. Here Maine men, requiring more capital 
for development, offer a limited number of Con- 
servative Investors a chance to place $5 to $5,000 
where they will grow fast and return a remark- 
able crop of real dollars every year. One of the 
oldest Investment Journals, after investigation, 
says, “‘Frankly we believe you are offering one 
of the best investment propositions that have 
been offered | through our columns for a great 
many years.” No “lots” or land for sale, but 
AVOCADO PARK GROVES—640 acres—close 
to the fastest growing city in the U. S., affords 
Security Ten to One. Annual returns as long as 
you live. Two books, FREE, “Miami by-the- 
Sea” and “The Avocado,” with proof of every 
statement. It’s up to you. Square Deal, L. & D. 
Co., 1120-OL, Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 


5,000 ACRESIN BLOC 


Ideal for game preserve and resort. Four miles 
of lake shore. Lake nine miles long One 
million feet of timber, 18 varieties. Scenic 
beauty unsurpassed inthepark region. Number 
ofsmalllakes. Exclusive control. Can be bought 
in part or whole. Adjoining acreage if desired. 
Three miles from Railroad and Black Diamond 


Trail. 
T.N. CAMPBELL, Route No.4, BRAINERD, MINN. 
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Fishing Tackle _ 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


























FLY-TYING and rod-making materials, supplies, 
tools, instruction books, ey fishing tackle; 
catalog free. T. Wilmarth, Roosevelt, N. Y. 1-2t 








|of Bays and the famous Muskoka Lake region. 


}and 100 other properties seized and sold for 


| offered at a stated price. Send no money. Send 


| local trust company. 


Be Ready For Opening Day! 


The fishing season will be here before you 
realize it. You need flies, etc. Look over 
your tackle and order now. If you don’t 
find my flies the finest you ever bought, re- 
turn them at once and I will refund the 
purchase price. We are now booking orders 
for Spring delivery. Price list on request. 


DR. M. E. HOAG WAPELLO, IOWA 


Homesteads and Lands 


PAY IN MONTHLY payments, $5, or $10. 

$75 for 25 acres with trout stream; $55 for 
10 acres lake front; $124 for 50 acres beautifuly 
$95 for 50-acre hunting camp site; $125 good 
acre, big game district. Also’ beautifully sit- 
uated hunting camps and fishing lodges where 
there is real hunting and fishing. Summer cot- 
tage sites, islands of all sizes, heavily wooded 
acreages, all situated in Muskoka, Georgian Bay 
District with its 10,000 islands, Algonquin Park 
with its 300 lakes, Highlands of Ontario, Lake 

















All offered at 10 cents on the dollar of their 
value and on easy monthly payment of $5 and 
upwards. Send for illustrated list of the above 


taxes. Every property is fully described and 


for list today, so you will have first chance. If 
you wish you may make the payments to your 
Tax Sales Service, 72 
Queen St., West, District 86, Toronto, a. 

-It 








| $5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poul- 


try, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; 
hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 
N. Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 1-6t 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


MOOSE, caribou, goat and grizzly hunting in 

British Columbia; also spring bear hunting. 
For information write Thompson Bros., Barker- 
ville, British Columbia. 11-6t 


ALASKA BIG GAME 


Alaska Peninsula for Big Brown Bear. 
Kenai Peninsula for Sheep and Moose. 
Russian River for Trout Fishing. 
Kenai Lake for Pleasure and Boating. 


HOWARD L. LONG, Licensed Guide 
Box 1452 SEWARD, ALASKA 


























SOUTH AMERICA, where all game is plentiful. 

Years of experience in wildest parts. Would 
guide party from coast to coast. If you’re look- 
ing for real sport, write W. Wolcott, 1220 Ohio 
street, Vallejo, Calif. 2-1t 


GRIZZLY BEAR-TROUT-SALMON 


If you want to go into a country where 

you are certain of finding both black and 

grizzly bear make your arrangements with 

me now. I can also arrange for trout and 

salmon fishing trips. For further par- 
ticulars, write to 

A. Bryan Williams, 1170 Georgia Si. W., Vancouver, B. C. 




















BEN TINKER 


Big Game Hunterand 
Guide. For all Mexi- 
can Big Game, Sheep, 
Antelope, Black and 
Grizzly Bear, Deer, 
Wild Boar and Tur- 
key. 
121 North Tyndall 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
































A BIG GAME HUNT 


ALASKA, SIBERIA and 
THE ARCTIC 


On onetrip I secured for four sports- 
men, 8 Polar Bear, 16 Walrus, 15 
Caribou, 8 Brown Bear, 4 Black Bear, 
8 Moose and 12 Mountain Sheep. 
Will guarantee you the same for this 
summer. A pleasant cruise. Twelve 
year old boy made entire trip with us. 


F, E. KLEINSCHMIDT 


101 W. 109th Street New York 
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HUNTING | 


Hunting this spring, summer and fall with espe- | 


cially adapted fast, seaworthy diesel vessels, ex- 
perienced and competent Alaska navigators, 


hunting guides. Spring hunt from 2 to 4 months. | 


Arctic hunt from 5 to 8 months. Fall hunt $ to 
4 months. You should make reservation for a 
vessel now, stating number in your party and 
full particulars. 

For a cruise up the Inside Passage of Alaska, 
visiting the glaciers and all the wonderful places 
the passenger steamers never touch—taking all 
the time you want at any interesting place as 
the boat is yours—one of the finest fishing trips | 
in the world—harpooning, trolling and fly-fish- 
ing, or 


For a brown bear hunt on the Alaska Penin- | 
sula; for a Polar bear and walrus hunt in the | 
Arctic; for a trip to Kamchatka for Siberian | 
bear and sheep; for a fall hunt on the Alaska 


Peninsula for caribou, moose, etc. 


VESSELS CHARTERED WITH OR 
WITHOUT CREW 


Conducted or Nonconducted. 
Hunting Parties Should Not Exceed 8 Persons 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONS ASSN. 


K. H. SCHEEL, Manager 
PIER |, RM. 2, SEATTLE, WASH. 





BIG GAME HUNTERS and guides for all Ca- | 


nadian big game, sheep, deer, goat, black, 
brown and grizzly bear. Baker & Ulasak, Box 
514, Natal, B. C. 2-3t 





The greatest game animal in America; still 
plentifulin Caribou District of B. C. 


Arranging now for Spring hunts, May Ist 
to June 30th. New territory, plenty of 
action; finest hunting and fishing in Can- 
ada. We are guides and complete out- 
fitters, and can supply the best of ref- 
erences. If interested write 


E. S. KNIGHT, Limited. 








ASHCROFT, BRITISH COLUMBIA 





Taxidermy 





‘A Few Exceptional Bargains 


in Elk heads, Caribou, Moose, Alaskan 
White Sheep, Mountain Sheep, Mountain 
Goat heads and Grizzly, Black Bear and 
Mountain Lion rugs. 

JONAS BROTHERS 
1023 Broadway Denver, Colo. 

















TRAPPERS—Muskrats wanted, $1.50 each, re- 

gardless of size. Minks, coyotes. Guaranteed 
prices. F. J. Lynch Raw Furs, Quinebaug, 
Conn, 2-1t 








On Account of Sickness 


will sell my Tannery; Fur and Taxidermy, 
established for over 10 years in a town of 
over 110,000 people, and where there is 
plenty of work on hand—at an attractive 
price. Only people who mean business 
need answer 

Box 70, Care of Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 














CHESTER A. SAUNDERS, Taxidermist. Birds, 
animals, game heads mountedl 
Minn. 


Mapleton, 
2-1t 








Send Your Trophies to 


EGMONT Z. RETT 
TAXIDERMIST 


I can save you money 


Formerly with the Colorado Museum 
of Natural History, 


3060 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 
Phone Champa 5678 















Home of the GRIZZLY rl 


Outdoor Life—February, 1923 
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BEST IN THE WEST 
TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 


Send your hides in for fur gar- 
ments, and fur rugs, and be con- 
vinced of the best results at, 


OS. KATONA 


Foreman at Jonas Bros. for nine years. 


608 Santa Fe Drive DENVER, COLO. 























TRAPPING, tanning and taxidermy, a practical 
fascinating and authentic guide; price $1. Out- 
door Life, Denver, Colo. 11-tf 
FOR SALE—Large buffalo robe, very fine, A-1 
condition. Price $200. Mounted buffalo head, 

| fine condition, price $150. N. E. Broley, 2167 
| 6th ave., Vancouver, B. <. 2-1t 








GLASS FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 





ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
EYE log 86. It is FEEE. Write for one today. N. W. 
Schoo! of Taxiderm Elwoed Bid, 








Typewriters 
TYPEWRITERS—$20 up; free trial; easy pay- 
ments. Payne Company, Rosedale Station, 


Kansas City, Kan. 12- _12-5t | 


Wild Duck Attractions 











BIN OCULARS 


The world’s finest binoculars, for every 

purpose ; 3x to 18x; including the wonderfy} 

instantly changeable Lemaire 8-10-12x (three 

binoculars in one). peor ge | 456x to 60x, 
Wholesale and Retail. 


2X $1.98 





“PUCKESCUPE? 


(THE POCKET TELESCOPE, 











This Mervelous Midget is the latest discovery of optical 
science. Mo larger than a Cigar. 4% in. extended; 2’, | 
closed; 444power. Made with same materials and care 2 
best binoculars. With leather case $1.98. Powerful 2% in, 
we or SCAAL INT Glasses, folding handle, 35c. 


ODUCTORY OFFER 
FREE ‘COMPASS With every POCKESCOPE ordered 

from and mentioning this ad, we 
will include one fine Brush Brass Compass with heavy bevel 


glass and slip cover. All we askis that you pay part of 
packing, postage and insurance, amounting to about 12c to lic 


10x Pocket Scope $3. 98 














Here is a TEN-POWER POCKET TELESCOPE that can be car- 
ried in almost any pocket. The lenses, made under the latest 
advances of optical science, are perfect in every detail, giving 
a remarkably clear and distinct image and a large field of 
view. There are five instead of two as found in the ordinary 
kind, Made entirely of brass in four sections. Only 5\-inch 
closed. Covered with Genuine Morocco leather, has dust proof 
cap and eye piece and equipped with case. A great bargain 
at $3.98. Also made in 12x for $5.25 and 16x for $6.95, 


FIELD GLASS SALE 


60%—70% OFF 














Wild Ducks and Geese of all tenis: 
Mallards $3.00 each. Canada Geese 
$15.00 each. 


BARTLETT’S PARK, 








Belle Plaine, Kansas 





|GENUINE wild mallards, $5 per pair; >; English | 


callers, $10 per pair. O. Robey, Maryville, 


| Mo. 12-3t 
MORE WILD DUCKS WILL COME to your 





waters if you plant their favorite foods—wild 
celery, wild rice, etc. Plant soon as waters are | 


| open, for crop next fall. Order now to avoid | 


possible disappointment. Germination guaran. | 








teed. Expert planting advice. Write Terrell’s | 

Aquatic Farm, Dept. B 254, Oshkosh, Wis. 2- -1t | 
Miscellaneous 

OWN A HAMILTON RAILROAD WATCH— | 

$50 delivered. 16 size, 21 jewels, adjusted to | 


teperature and five positions; 25-year gold-filled 
dust proof case, plain or engraved. Hunting 
cases $54. 16 size, 21-jewel Elgin or Illinois 
Railroad watches, same prices. Waltham $7 ex- 





tra. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded; 
order from this advertisement today. Remit by 
postoffice or express money order or check. R. 
Crosson, Fort L yon, Colo. 2-1t 
ARMY binocular, Busch 8X, $ $10. ~G. Walker, 

Box 633, Cincinnati, Ohio. 2-1t | 


MEXICAN PRODUC TS—Importers rs in Mexi- 

can products and curios. Raw furs, Texas| 
steer horns, finished fox horns, etc. Stamp for| 
price list. Hilario Cavazos & Bro., py | 
Texas. 2-1t | 
TOBACCO—Select 3 


-year-old Kentucky leaf; 


pay for tobacco and postage when received; 
5 Ibs. smoking, $1.25; 5 Ibs. chewing, $1. BU. 
Farmers Union, Hawesville, Ky. 1-2t 


$65 BINOCULARS, $12. Sportmen’s Supply, | 
718 North ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 2-1t 


“THE MEDIC INE MAN in the Woods,” a 50- 
cent book for 25 cents. The author, Warren 
H. Miller, has written many books, and this is 
one of the best for the money. Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 


Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trade mark 

and Coovright Cases. Patents obtained in U. S. 

and Foreign Countries. ie marks registered 
and Copyrights p 


A. J. O°7BRIEN 


PATENT LAWYER | 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. 
hone Main 2853. 


| DENVER, COLORADO 




















M. J. HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with Real Expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted; skins tanned and 
_ a ato pase and ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, etc. 


All cence for taxi paper head forms for deer, 
glass eyes, open mouth SS for rugs. List of supplies 
on request. scalps and horns, teeth of Bear and 








ountain 
989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


TRAPPING, TANNING AND TAXIDERMY 


A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for 
farmers, hunters and trappers. The author 
answers thousands of questions that hunters, 
trappers and farmers ask every day, in lan- 
guage which is easily understood. $1.00 post- 


paid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 











1824 CURTIS ST. DENVER, COLO, 











This is a GENUINE SALE of high grade field glasses, such as 
has never been offered before, even at auction or second hand, 
They are samples sent over from the European offices that are 
so nearly like glasses already handled that there is no ad- 
vantage in listing them. Every instrument is guaranteed 
perfect in every way and to be at least 60% to 75% under the 
regular retail price. They must be absolutely satisfactory in 
every respect or money returned. All have cases and straps 
Buy two or three, you can more than double your money. 
ABSOLUTELY NO WAR GLASSES. 


LOT No. 1 $3.98—$5.98 
These 19 ligne glasses are especially 
useful for hunting, camping, seashore, 
y racing, etc. Strong and wonderfully 
clear. $3.98, $4.98, $5 98. 


LOT No. 2 $5.98—$7.98 
These instruments all measure over 7 inches when closed, and 
some are 11 inches over all with sunshades fully extended. 
Are 19, 21 and 24 ligne lenses. They sell at retail for $12 to 
$18. Only $5.98, $6.98, $7.98. 

LOT No. 3 .$8.98—$9.98 
The highest grade glasses for extra long 
range, Very powerful and clear. Mo- 
rocco leather finish. Some at $8.98 are 
Stereo-style and have jointed bars with 
extensions like the most powerful and 
expensive stereo-prism binocular. All & 
are worth over $16 and retail as high 
as $25.00. : 


LOT No. 4 8x Binoculars 


These binoculars are 8x prism. Perfect 
in every detail. Finest workmanship i 
thruout and optical qualities equal any He 
$75 American binocular. Sell for more B# 
than double retail and are worth it. 

America’s Leading Binocular House 


A Glass for Every Purse—A Glass for Every Purpose 


DU MAURIER CO. DEPT. 0-2, ELMIRA, N Y 


PLEASANT ROOT inexpensively overcomes 
any tobacco habit. Send address. Philip 


























| Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 2-1t 
| BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE—Books on big 

game. Sportsman’s Exchange, Miles City, 
Montana. 2-1t 





ONE FILM, any size, developed and printed, 

25c. Extra prints, 2%x3% and smaller, 3c, 
larger 4c. Quality work only. Olive Bros. 
Studio, Willmar, Minn. 2 


WOOL SOCKS—Hand-knit; color, heather 

mixture; medium or heavy weight; medium 
$1.15, heavy $1.25 per pair; quality unsurpassed; 
satisfaction guaranteed; sent postpaid. Mrs. 
H. Higgins, Skull Valley, Ariz. 2-It 


TOBACCO—Fragrant, mellow, natural leaf, 45c 
pound; 10 pounds, $3.20; money back if not 
pleased. Clark’s River Plantation, Box (C, 
Hazel, Ky. 12-2t 
BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity; 
travel; experience unnecessary; particulars 


free. Write American Detective System, 1968 
Broadway, N. Y. 11-6 


TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or 10 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. St: 
perba Co., Pr., Baltimore, Md. 10-t? 
SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three dozen $1. 

Illustrated catalog with a pretty shell 15c 
Chas. B. Lungren, Ozona, Fila. * 6 
WATERWEEDS removed easily and effect vely 
from any lake or river; write for particulars. 
a Bros., 309 E. 36th St., Los Angeles, 
al 5. 


Just write: “I saw your ad ir. Outdoor Life. 
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‘PASADE NA, CALIFORN IA 
The Winter Paradise of America 


Nature’s lavish hand has most richly Here motoring, golfing, horseback 
endowed Pasadena as the ‘‘Garden Spot riding, polo, tennis, mountain climbing, 
of the World.’’ The climate is ideal, yachting, fishing, aeroplaning, and 
the roads wonderful, and the surround- similar out-door sports can be enjoyed 
ings delightful. every day of the year. 


SHY ROA RT reae HERE is a network of 
5 over 3.000 miles of paved 
boulevards encircling Pasa- 
dena, reaching into the moun- 
tains, through the valleys and 
along the beaches, radiating to 
San Francisco, San Diego and 
other points of interest in Cal- 
ifornia. 


Pasadena is well named 
“The Golfing Capital of 
America, as it is surrounded 
by twenty magnificient golf 
courses with grass greens. 


For over a quarter of a cen- 
tury the famous Tournament 
of Roses has been held in the 
Crown City on New Year's 
Day. 


These hotels have been ac- 
cepted by the discriminating 
traveling public as giving the 
utmost in luxurious comfort 
at reasonable rates commensu- 
rate with their quality and 
location. 








THE MARYLAND 
THE HUNTINGTON ~ THE GREEN 


THE VISTA DEL ARROYO 
PASADENA 
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THE FAIRMONT THE WHITCOMB 
SAN FRANCISCO 
UNDER SAME MANAGEMENT 
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a New Light Bulb 


in a Socket 


UTTING a Colgate “Refill” Shaving Stick into the 
“Handy Grip” is very simple, and it is done in a 
few seconds. 








Once you have your “Handy Grip” it will last for 
years. The “Refills”, threaded to fit it, cost you the 
price of the soap alone. 


But in addition to the economy you practice in 
using Colgate’s “Refill” Shaving Stick, there is always 
its wonderful superiority for making lather. 


With hot water or cold, with soft water or hard, 
Colgate’s gives you a quick, fragrant lather, which 
holds the hairs of the beard upright, and softens them 
at the base, where the razor’s work is done. 


It makes shaving easier, and leaves the face cool 
and refreshed. 
Send us 10c for the “Handy Grip”, the metal 
container, and a trial-size shaving stick. After 
the trial stick is used up you can buy the “Refills” 
as you need them. 
Each “Refill” gives you at least three months’ 


easier shaving, at lessthanthe price ofa day's cigars. 





— 





Refi]] Shaving Stick 























COLGATE & CO. Dept. 213 199 Fulton St., New York 











